WhB4  you  want  to  get  more  buying  action 
from  your  advertising,  the  Hme  to  tell  your  story 
to  prospects  is  when  they  are  in  the  mood  to 
buy  and  the  place  to  tell  them  is  in  the  medium 
from  vrhich  they  do  practically  all  their  buying. 

No  other  medium  can  match  the  newspaper 
for  selling  power.  It  is  the  primary,  and  for 
most  the  only,  source  of  the  information,  guid¬ 
ance  and  buying  ideas  people  want  in  order 
to  get  more  out  of  life. 

As  Otkago's  most  dynamic  newspaper,  the 


Tribune  is  bought,  read  and  bought  from  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  families  than  are 
reached  by  any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 
Their  buying  attracted  to  the  Tribune  in  1954 
more  than  $55,000,000.00  in  advertising- 
more  than  has  ever  appeared  in  a  similar 
period  in  any  other  newspaper  anywhere. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  you  a  plan  vrhich  will  help  you  build  a 
consumer  franchise  for  your  brand  among  the 
families  who  read  the  Tribune.  Ask  him  to  call. 


. .  .  why  they  spell  a  better  life  for  you 


A  CENTURY  AGO,  pioneering  scientists  learned  to  take 
apart  water,  air,  and  earth  and  put  them  together  again 
...  in  completely  different  arrangements. 

THE  RESULT,  very  often,  was  a  synthetic— a  brand  new 
material  that  didn’t  exist  in  nature,  or  a  more  abi  rd  mt, 
more  useful  version  of  a  nature-made  product.  Thus, 
through  the  years,  synthetic  has  come  to  mean  ‘man¬ 
made  and  well-made.’ 

Science  has  developed  nearly  half  a  million  synthetic 
materials  since  that  time,  and  millions  more  are  possible. 

WHERE  DO  SYNTHETICS  ht  into  your  life?  Nearly 
everywhere!  The  aspirin  you  take  for  a  headache,  the 
life-saving  sulfa  drugs  and  scores  of  other  modern  medi¬ 
cines  are  synthetics.  So  are  today’s  remarkable  plastics, 
new  textiles,  and  many  paints,  dyes,  adhesives,  and  val¬ 
uable  chemicals. 


AN  IMPORTANT  PART  of  the  work  of  the  people  of 
Union  Carbide  is  discovering  and  producing  synthetic 
materials  that  serve  you  and  industry.  From  natural  gas 
and  oil,  alone,  they  produce  nearly  400  chemicals. 
Among  them  are  chemicals  that  are  vital  to  everything 
from  synthetic  rubber  to  cosmetics . . .  and  to  the  variety 
of  plastics  and  resins  made  by  UCC,  which  are  used  in 
nearly  every  home  and  industry  today. 

FREE:  Learn  how  Alloys,  Carbons,  Gases,  Chemicals, 
and  Plastics  improve  many  things  that  you  use.  Ask  for 
the  1955  edition  of  ^‘Products  and  Processes”  booklet  C.  ‘ 

Union  Carbtdf 

AND  CAD BON  CORPORATION 

30  EAST  42  ND  STREET  |I|RR  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
In  Canada:  UNION  Carbide  Canada  Limited 


UCC s  Trade-marked  Products  include 


Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals  Prestone  Anti-Freeze  Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene 
Dynel  Textile  Fibers  Ei.ectromet  Alloys  and  Metals  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  Union  Carbide  Linde  Oxygen 


Linde  Silicones 


Bakelite.  Vinylite.  and  Krene  Plastics 


National  Carbons 


Acheson  Electrodes  PYROFAXGas 
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Ice  Storm  Trickiest; 
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In  Early  February 
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NEA 


ADVERTISING  FEATURES 


for  May-June-July 


You  can  profit  from  the  popular  trend  to  enjoy 
more  OUTDOOR  LIVING  with  these  original  NEA 
Advertising  Features.  Seven  full  standard  pages 
plus  a  two-color  cover  designed  to  help  you 


INCREASE  AD  LINAGE 
SERVE  YOUR  READERS 
SERVE  YOUR  ADVERTISERS 

Over  100  newspapers  are  currently  using  NEA's  Advertising 
Features  devoted  to  BABY  and  HOME  APPLIANCES.  Write 
or  wire  for  these  popular  sections  for  additional  ad  linage 
for  your  newspoper. 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 


1200  West  Third  Street  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


Liquor  Ban  Died 

To  THE  Editob:  My  attention 
has  been  called  to  an  error  in 
reporting  in  your  issue  of 
March  19. 

On  page  24  under  the  head¬ 
ing:  Dakotas  Act  to  Beui  Liquor 
Advertising.  I  can’t  speak  for 
North  Dakota,  but  in  South 
Dakota  a  Concurrent  Resolu¬ 
tion  was  introduced  to  memori¬ 
alize  Congress  to  enact  legisla¬ 
tion  prohibiting  advertising  of 
alcoholic  beverages  at  the  re¬ 
cent  session  of  the  S.  D.  legis¬ 
lature. 

This  resolution  passed  the 
Senate  BUT  failed  to  pass  the 
House,  so  therefore  DIED  in 
committee. 

I  know  this  for  a  fact,  as  it 
was  on  my  list  of  bills  to  watch 
during  the  session  where  I 
acted  as  legislative  representa¬ 
tive  for  our  press  association. 

This  should  be  corrected  in 
your  publication  as  theee  foot- 
in-the-door  attempts  can  make 
it  easier  for  those  seeking  such 
legislation  if  some  states  do 
pass  such  resolutions. 


which  has  more  than  one  mean¬ 
ing  rather  than  a  word  which 
has  a  single  meaning,  the  read¬ 
er  has  to  sort  out  the  two 
meanings  and  determine  which 
is  wanted  before  he  can  proceed 
with  certainty  to  follow  the 
sense  of  the  author.  He  stum¬ 
bles  and  stops,  even  though 
only  momentarily.  That  is  his 
“anguish.” 

The  words  “think”  and  “be¬ 
lieve”  are  limited  in  their 
meanings.  The  word  “feel” 
may  have  the  tactile  or  the 
mental  meaning.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  not  so  direct,  simple,  and 
certain.  And  surely  newspa¬ 
pers  want  the  direct,  simple, 
and  certain  for  their  hurried 
readers. 

It  seems  that  that  is  the 
practical  way  of  settling  this 
problem,  not  reference  to  dic¬ 
tionaries  or  quotation  from 
classics. 

Elbridgb  C0L3Y 
Professor  of  Journalism, 
George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Homer  J.  Givens 
South  Dakota  Press 
Association, 

Brookings,  S.  D. 

Library  Available 

To  THE  Editor:  We  are  in  a 
position  to  offer  a  newspaper 
reference  library  and  morgue, 
already  set  up,  which  may  very 
well  prove  to  be  of  great  use 
and  advantage  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  publication. 

Raphael  Gould 
American  Library  Service, 

117  West  48th  Street, 

New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Headlines: 

Beer  Inspectors  Will  Be 
Sliced  After  Funds  Cut. — 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Telegram. 

• 

Modern  Bedrooms  More  Than 
a  Place  to  Sleep. —  Ontario 
(Calif.)  Daily  Report. 


Bandits  Get  $145  In  Local 
Uphold.  —  Lafayette  (Ind.) 
Journal. 


Simple  and  Certain 

To  THE  Editor:  There  was 
one  factor  which  did  not  in¬ 
trude  in  the  clash  between  Dr. 
Hamilton,  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
author,  and  Roy  H.  Coppernud 
of  your  own  Editorial  Work¬ 
shop  column,  (March  26,  page 
35)  over  the  use  of  “feel”  in 
the  sense  of  “believe.” 

An  old  professor  of  mine 
used  to  say  that  easier  reading 
was  achieved  by  a  writer  who 
always  strove  to  “spare  the 
I  reader  avoidable  anguish.”  And, 
any  time  a  word  is  selected 


Tiger  Head  Speaks  To  Rot- 
aiy. — Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald. 

• 

Wood  Headed  214-Man  Po¬ 
lice  Force  In  '30. — Son  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent-Journal. 

Senate  Kills  Mixed  Drinks. 
— Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News- 
Free  Press. 

• 

Agnes  Macphail  Bust  Unveil¬ 
ed. — Orilla  (Ont.)  Packet  and 
Times. 
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MEET  THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  FAMILY 

There  are  S.800.000  of  them  •  They  hare  11,270.000  chil¬ 
dren  under  IS  •  They  have  7,350.000  children  under  10 
They  own  8,125,000  homes  •  They  drive  8,575,000  cars 
They  spend  It  billion  a  year  for  food  •  And  they  buy, 
buy,  buy  with  a  median  Income  of  84.415  a  year. 


The  nation’s  families  are  moving  up — in  numbers, 
in  income  and  in  the  arts  of  living.  As  their  interests 
expand,  their  enthusiasms  become  keener  than  ever. 
What  enthuses  the  great  American  Weekly  Family? 
The  handsome  quartet  at  the  left  suggests  some  of 
the  things  that  “send”  them. 

Pop — a  backyard  “burger  master”.  The  family  in¬ 
sists  on  better  eating,  cooking  refinements,  meals 
that  are  fun.  Mom — a  fashion  fancier.  Keeping  in 
step  with  the  march  of  style  in  modern  living  is  a 
matter  of  family  pride.  Kids — they  are  enthusiasms 
by  themselves.  The  focal  point  of  family  life. 

A  magazine  which  meets  family  enthusiasms  will 
hold  readers  and  move  goods — both  in  big  volume. 
The  editors  of  The  American  Weekly  pull  out  all 
stops  in  meeting  every  family  enthusiasm.  Result: 
9,800,000  families  are  drawn  to  The  American 
Weekly  Sunday  after  Sunday,  while  one  advertiser 
after  another  traces  sales  success  directly  to  its  pages. 


THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  63  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  7.  N.  Y.  •  ATLANTA  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DETROIT  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ALBANY  TIMES-UNION  •  BALTIMORE  AMERICAN  •  BOSTON  ADVERTISER  •  BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS  •  CHICAGO  AMERICAN  •  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 
CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  •  CORPUS  CHRISTI  CALLER  TIMES  •  DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD  •  DETROIT  TIMES  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  •  HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA., 
HERALD-ADVERTISER  •  KNOXVILLE  JOURNAL  •  LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER  •  MIAMI  HERALD*  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  •  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM  •  NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN  •  PITTSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH  •  PORTUND  OREGONIAN  •  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  •  ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS  •  SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  •  SEAHLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  •  SYRACUSE  HERALD-AMERICAN  •  WASHINGTON  POST  &  TIMES-HERALD  •  WICHITA  BEACON 
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moves  the  Great 
Ametican  fi^ekfy^ 


American  Weekly 


Beamed  to  the  KnthusiaNmN  of  the  Ameriean  Faaiity 


Oklohomo  Is  A  Two 
Morket  Stole 


★  ★  ★ 


"Oil  Capitol  of  the  World" 

ABC 

CITYZONE 

NOW 

:265,145: 

Sourct:  ABC  Publishtrs 
Stotoment,  1128,  Sept.  30,  1953 
An  Outstanding  Population 
Incrooso  of  36,855 
Sinco  tho  1950  Census 

MAGIC 

EMPIRE^ 

40  of  the  richest, 
most  diversified  counties 
in  the  United  States 
For  Complete  Coveroge 

Vte  the 

OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 

TULSA 
WORLD  ^ 

TULSA 
TRIBUNE  ^ 

TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 

RefTftnted  Natimallg  bg 
THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


Ray  Erwin*8 

C^iippin^d  C^oii 

April  Anecdotes 
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C  OLUMNISTS,  the  local  ones  on  individual  newspapers,  are 
better  read  and  exert  greater  influence  than  anybi^y!  Here’s 
new  proof  that  the  American  Press  Institute  ought  to  plan  a 
seminar  for  them  next  year:  Jean  Yothers,  “On  The  Town” 
columnist  for  the  morning  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  reported 
at  the  bottom  of  her  column  the  other  day  that  a  certain  theater 
owner  kidded  her  that  she  had  only  25  readers,  while  she  main¬ 
tained  she  knew  of  26.  To  prove  his  base  canard,  he  offered 
to  give  a  month’s  movie  passes  to  the  first  25  readers  who 
called  him.  That  afternoon,  the  Sentinel’s  sister  paper,  the 
Evening  Star,  front-paged  the  startling  results:  “The  automatic 
dialing  system  couldn’t  handle  the  load  and  service  in  the  entire 
city  was  affected.  The  2-7000  block  went  out  completely.  This 
proved  embarrassing.  The  fire  department,  hospitals,  ambulance 
services  are  in  this  group.  No  accurate  estimate  could  be  ob- 
i  tained  on  the  number  of  calls  since  they  were  handled  auto- 
I  matically.”  Joe  K.  Rukenbrod  of  the  newspaper  remarked: 

I  “Nothing  has  hit  this  town  with  such  force  since  the  fly-boys 
j  moved  in  by  the  thousands  in  World  War  II.”  Are  local  col- 
I  umns  read?  Don’t  be  silly — like  the  mobbed  movie  man. 

— W.  Lowrie  Kay,  manager.  Tomorrow’s  Features,  Leonards- 
I  town,  Md.,  observes  that  no  matter  how  hot  a  reporter’s  story 
starts  out  it  always  gets  down  to  30  at  the  end.  And  then  he 
adds  this  bit  of  wisdom  from  one  of  his  syndicate’s  writers, 

I  Bill  Lowrie: 


!  What'g  become  of  the  printer’s  devil 

I  Who  used  to  work  like  hell? 

!  We  suspect  he  now  is  teaching  school. 

From  the  way  reporters  spell! 

— Tom  Mahoney,  formerly  of  the  United  Press  and  Dallas,  El  Paso 
and  Buffalo  newspapers,  is  author  of  “The  Great  Merchants,”  published 
March  30  (Harper  &  Bros.)  .  .  .  Francis  Raffetto,  Dallas  News  reporter, 
who  is  from  Punxsutawny,  Pa.,  where  they  have  ice  and  snow,  took  his 
little  daughter  to  an  indoor  ice  skating  rink  to  teach  her  how  to  skate. 
Result:  Reporter  Raffetto  broke  his  kneecap  and  will  hobble  in  a  cast 
six  weeks.  .  .  .  Business  Manager  Otto  A.  Silha,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  writes:  “I  appreciated  your  mentioning  my  (newspaper  careers) 
speech  in  your  column.  I’ve  had  several  requests  for  texts  as  a  result.” 
!  ...  Miles  Hughey,  ex-Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  now  with  News 

Bureau  of  N.  C.  Department  of  Conservation  &  Development,  Raleigh, 
!  was  a  welcome  caller  at  E  &  P.  .  .  .  When  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
I  to  take  off  twice  for  Canada  (on  account  of  plane  engine  trouble),  the 
I  Hartford  Times  headed  it:  “Dulles  to  Canada  Dulles  to  Canada  (That’s 
No  Mistake)”  .  .  .  Robert  D.  Gargell,  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Daily  Sun 
reporter,  feature-hunting  in  a  nearby  community,  visited  a  peanut  mUl. 
Fifteen  minutes  after  he  left,  a  $500,000  fire  swept  the  peanut  plant 
and  he  and  a  staff  photographer  were  on  the  scene  by  happy  chance. 


Help  Wanted 

The  teletypesetter 

Is  great,  but  much  better 

W ould  be  a  device  or  machine 

To  decode  or  construe 

For  the  toiling  desk  crew 

What  and  mean. 

On  Taking  Obits  on  the  Phone 

“Nil  nisi  bonum,”  the  sages  insist 
For  those  no  longer  alive — 

Just  funeral  plans  and  an  accurate  list 
Of  the  thousand-and-one  who  survive. 

— Jack  Freeman. 

— ^Thomas  Tomizawa,  a  Louisville  Times  Indiana  edition  re- 
porter-photographer,  made  a  St.  Patrick’s  Day  picture.  The 
credit  line:  “By  Timothy  O’Tomizawa.”  (He’s  a  Nisei).  One  of 
the  Times’  St.  Patrick’s  Day  stories  was  bylined:  “By  Edward 
Aloysius  O’Neill,  Louisville  Times  City  Elditor.’*  ...  And  Robert 
S.  Bird’s  colorful  St.  Patrick’s  parade  story  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  was  signed:  “By  Robert  S.  O’Bird.’* 


PAPER  GIVES 
COMPLETE 
COVERAGE 


in  the  Active 
Akron  Market 


CIRCULATION 

Evening  152,381 
Sunday,  159,201 


{  POPULATION 

1  Metro.  Area  438,374 

j  Ret.  Tr.  Area  568,  024 

j  ONE  LOW  RATE 

I  Evening  or  Sunday 

j  You  get  full  coverage  of 

I  Akron,  Ohio’s  $990,000 

plus  market  at  one  low 
cost  in  either  the  EVE¬ 
NING  or  SUNDAY  Bea¬ 
con-  Journal.  Akron  is  the 
only  Market  of  its  size  in 
the  country  with  ONE 
powerful  newspaper  —  an 
outstanding  buy  at  its  low 
cost  and  high  coverage. 
R-O-P  color  is  available. 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

Roprountotivot 

AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 

John  S.  Knight,  Publishor 
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MR.  IRVIN  STEIN 

OWNER  Qnd  MANAGER 
GARY’S  JEWELERS,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


•  •  •  through  ads  like  this  1 
in  the  lOCALLY-EDITED  I 

COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  MAGAZINE 


Gary’s  Jewelers,  in  Columbus,  is  just  one  of  many  leading  merchants  who 
thrive  on  the  sales  pull  of  Locally-Edited  Gravure  Magazines.  Says  Mr. 
Irvin  Stein,  owner  and  manager  of  this  progressive  firm:  “Directly  from 
our  December  5,  1954  color  page  ad  in  the  Locally-Edited  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  Magazine,  we  sold  over  25  wire  recorders  in  the  $169.95  to  $229.95 
price  range.  From  a  half-page  monotone  ad  we  sold  over  50  portable  type¬ 
writers  at  regular  nationally  advertised  prices.” 

That’s  dollars-and-cents  sales  results!  Let  Locally-Edited  Gravure  Maga¬ 
zines  help  you  as  they  have  helped  many  local  and  national  advertisers. 
Scoop  your  competition  by  getting  to  big-city  markets  first  with  your  sales 
message.  Use  different  ads  in  different  markets  —  timed  to  selling  sea¬ 
sons  and  other  sectional  variations.  Your  ads  in  the  Locally-Edited  Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch  Magazine  bid  for  sales  in  8  out  of  10  Columbus  homes.  By 
comparison,  the  leading  national  magazine  reaches  only  2  out  of  10 
Columbus  families. 


“WE  BUILD  DIRECT  SALES 

for  a  wide  variety  of  mer¬ 
chandise  from  ads  like  this  in 
the  Columbus  Dispatch  Mag¬ 
azine,”  says  Mr.  Stein. 


•  Locally-Edited  for  highest  readership  •  Newspaper  circulation  impact 
•  Gravure  magazine  reproduction  •  Maximum  savings  on  positives 
•  Complete  flexibility 


aove«ti$inc 

the 

level  i 


For  mort  inlormotion  about 
thoso  12  wookly  nowspopor  grov- 
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When  Herb  Matthews  answered  a 
classified  ad  signed  “Publisher”  in  The  New 
York  Times  in  1922,  he  presumed  it  to  be 
by  a  book  publisher.  It  was  wishful  thinking. 
A  scholarly  young  man,  much  taken  with 
Dante,  he  would  have  considered  a  job  among 
books  pure  heaven. 

But  the  job  was  with  The  New  York  Times, 
and  in  the  32  years  Herbert  L.  Matthews  has 
been  a  copyreader,  reporter,  correspondent 
and  editorial  writer  for  The  Times,  he  has 
been  more  often  in  hell  than  in  heaven. 

It  started  in  1935  when  he  covered  the 
Italian  campaign  in  Ethiopia.  It  continued 
when  he  covered  the  Civil  War  in  Spain, 
where  Ernest  Hemingway  called  him  “the 
straightest,  the  ablest  and  the  bravest 
corre.spondent . . .  a  gaunt  lighthouse  of 
honesty.” 

It  eased  for  a  while  when  he  went  to  Rome 
as  bureau  chief  in  1939,  although  Mussolini 
twice  kicked  him  out,  finally  interned  him 
when  Italy  went  to  war  with  the  U.  S. 

In  1942  he  was  returned  to  the  U.  S.,  spent 
a  year  as  war  correspondent  in  India, 
making  what  Time  called  “the  first  real 
U.  S.  contribution  to  understanding” 
of  that  country. 

He  was  back  to  the  war  in  Europe  in  1943, 
covering  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  campaigns. 
He  was  still  in  it  when  he  took  over  as 
bureau  chief  in  buzz-bombed  London  in  1945. 
Since  1949,  he  has  been  back  in  the  U.  S., 
writing  editorials.  Sometimes  the  quiet  of 
the  editorial  sanctum  gets  too  oppressive. 
Then  he  boards  a  plane,  seeking  respite 
in  more  trouble  to  report.  In  recent  years  he 
has  found  no  little  of  it  in  South  America. 

Herb  Matthews  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  journalists  of  our  generation. 
On  The  New  York  Times  he  is  one  of  a 
distinguished  staff.  Its  members  join  forces 
all  over  the  world  to  produce  a  daily 
newspaper  that  is  vital,  alive,  interesting, 
informing,  different  from  any  other.  They 
put  more  into  it.  Readers  get  more  out  of  it. 
So  do  advertisers. 
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Joseph  Pulitzer  Dies 
Colonel  McCormick 


AT  HIS  LAST  BIRTHDAY  PARTY  on  March  21.  Joseph  Puliher, 
three  score  and  ten,  looked  the  picture  of  health  to  the  Post- 
Dispatch  staff.  He  cut  the  one-candle  cake  while  Sam  Shelton, 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  beamed. 

.Post-Dispatch  Loses 
An  Illustrious  Editor 

St.  Louis 

Death  claimed  Joseph  Pulitzer  II  with  a  Page  One  flair  of 
the  dramatic  just  before  midnight  March  30. 

In  excellent  health  and  vigorous  spirit  at  his  7Uth  birthday 
party  just  10  days  earlier,  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  had  left  his  office  about  6:30  p.m., 
and  had  dinner  at  home  with  his  wife,  when  he  was  stricken 
with  a  stomach  ailment. 

{Continued  on  Page  71) 
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Suddenly  at  70; 
Expires  in  Sleep 

In  and  Out  of  Comas 
During  Last  2  Days 

Chicago 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  died  during  the  morning  of  Ap:il  I  after 
having  been  in  a  comatose  condition  for  two  days. 


The  end  came  peacefully  for 
the  Midwest’s  great  champion, 
a  journalist,  soldier  and  intense 
patriot,  at  his  800-acre  estate, 
Cantigny  Farm,  near  Wheaton, 
which  was  originally  the  home 
of  his  grandfather,  Joseph  Me- 
dill,  the  founder  of  the  Tribune. 

Colonel  McCormick’s  condition 
became  critical  this  week.  He 
lingered  between  life  and  death 
several  days  and  medical  bulle¬ 
tins  were  issued  by  Dr.  Theo¬ 
dore  R.  Van  Dellen  through  the 
Chicago  News  Bureau. 

The  Colonel’s  health  deterio¬ 
rated  after  he  suffered  an  attack 
of  pneumonia  in  1953.  l.Ast 
January  he  underwent  surgery 
to  correct  adhesions. 

By  accident  of  a  telephone 
operatoPs  tip.  Colonel  McCor¬ 
mick  rescued  the  Tribune  from 
a  syndicate  of  competitors  in 
1914  and  became  the  head  of  a 
vast  enterprise  reputedly  worth 
in  excess  of  |100,000,000.  It  em¬ 
braced  the  Tribune,  the  largest 
standard-size  paper,  with  nearly 
900,000  circulation,  and  the  New 
York  News,  the  nation’s  largest 
daily,  with  more  than  2,000,000 
sales. 

Col.  McCormick’s  immediate 
survivor  is  his  wife,  Maryland, 
whom  he  married  in  1944. 

Announcement  of  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Colonel’s  estate  was 
to  be  withheld  until  his  will  is 
filed,  a  Tribune  executive  stated. 

Tributes  from  Chicago  pub¬ 
lishers  included: 

Stuart  List,  American:  “Even 
those  who  have  not  always 
agreed  with  him  at  times  must 


Col.  R.  R,  McCormick 

recognize  his  contributions  to 
all  phases  of  American  life  have 
been  great  and  many.” 

Marshall  Field  Jr.,  Sun-Times: 
“A  great  publisher  and  a  great 
gentleman.” 

John  S.  Knight,  Daily  News: 
“No  slurs  upon  his  patriotism 
or  journalistic  eccentricities  can 
obscure  the  fact  that  he  has 
remained  true  to  his  convictions, 
loyal  to  his  country  and  held 
steadfastly  to  an  abiding  faith 
in  his  own  community.” 
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Williams  Advises  Greater 
Use  of  ANPA’s  Services 


Publishers’  Expenses  Rising 
In  Growing  Association  List 

Greater  reliance  upon  the  the  year  to  attend  some  kind 
specialized  services  of  the  of  meeting. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  “In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from 
Association  was  urged  this  a  member  we  recently  compiled 
week  by  Cranston  Williams,  a  list  of  newspaper  associations 
general  manager,  as  an  alterna-  in  the  United  States,  on  a  na¬ 
tive  to  increasing  publishers’  ex-  tional,  regional,  state  or  city 
penses  in  new  organizations.  basis.  We  found  41  national  or- 
In  a  message  to  the  annual  ganizatlons,  34  regional  organi- 
meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Per-  zations,  110  state  organizations 
sonnel  Relations  Association  at  and  26  city  organizations.  And 
Louisville,  Mr.  Williams  broadly  we  did  not  include  any  advertis- 
hinted  that  publishers  are  con-  ing  clubs,  Negro  press  associa- 
cerned  over  the  growing  num-  tions,  organizations  of  special 
ber  of  associations  and  the  a-  representatives,  radio  and  TV 
mount  of  time  given  to  them  by  associations,  journalism  school 
newspaper  executives.  associations  or  others  allied 

So  Many  Meetings  with  but  not  directly  pertaining 

“The  cost  of  all  group  or  as-  to  the  newspaper  business, 
sociation  activities,”  he  remind-  ^  a"™  convinced  that  you  and 
ed,  “is  ultimately  borne  by  the  I  and  everyone  who  has  any  re- 
publishers  sponsibility  for  dealing  with  the 

“Publishers  may  not  be  so  problems  of  newspaper  publish- 
much  concerned  over  the  '^g  today  must  tackle  our  prob- 
amount  of  dues  they  pay  to  a  with  the  tools  we  have  at 

very  large  number  of  associa-  and  to  improve  these  in- 

tions  as  they  are  over  the  struments  to  the  extent  neces- 
amount  of  travel  necessary  for  sa^y  to  deal  with  the  problems, 
their  executives  to  attend  meet-  Ready  to  Assist 

ings  of  many  organizations  tak-  “1  do  not  claim  ANPA  can 
ing  them  away  from  their  op-  solve  all  the  problems  of  pub- 
erating  responsibilities.  lishing  from  how  to  be  a  good 

“The  editor  of  a  daily  news-  bookkeeper  to  how  to  write 
paper  told  me  the  other  day  he  the  headlines  on  page  1,  but  I 
was  convinced  that  any  man  do  say  ANPA  is  always  ready 
who  served  as  editor  and  pub-  to  take  on  whatever  is  deter- 
lisher  of  a  daily  newspaper  mined  by  top  management  of 
could  find  some  excuse  for  be-  newspapers  to  be  needed, 
ing  out  of  his  office  any  day  in  “The  problem  is  to  determine 

the  specific  thing  to  do  and 
E  &  P  INDEX  when  to  do  it.  I  invite  every 

Advertising  News  17-30  member  of  the  Newspaper  Per- 

Circnlation  54  sonnel  Relations  Association  to 

Classified  Clinic  34  call  on  ANPA  for  help  and  to 

Editorial  42  help  us  render  maximum  serv- 

Linage  for  Feb.  61  ice  to  our  business  at  all  times.” 

Journalism  Education  60  Mr.  Williams  declared  that 

^***'‘*  2  ANPA  is  already  rendering  con- 

Newspaper  Law  45  siderable  service  to  its  members 

Obituary  44  |.he  personnel  field.  He  noted 

Personals  43  ^hat  latest  government  esti- 

Photography  46  mates  indicate  more  than  275,- 

Plant  Equipment  36  qqq  persons  are  employed  by 

Promotion  32  u  g  newspapers  and  about  55 

Ray  Erwin  s  Column  4  newspapers  have  personnel  de- 

partments. 

Short  lakes  z  where  is  ANPA  in  the  human 

Syndicates  _  66  operating  problems 

ny  ar  tc  e  appearing  in  is  member  newspapers? 

puhhcat^  may  be  reproduced  williams  answered  his 

provided  acknowledgement  is  .. 

made  of  the  Editor  &  Pub-  own  question: 

When  I  am  asked  for  a 

LlSiiRR  copyright  and  date  of  *  i  j  •  i.*  ^  a  xtti  a 

quick  description  of  the  ANPA, 

' _  I  say  it  handles  all  the  problems 


of  publishing  a  daily  newspaper 
except  gathering  news  and  the 
views  expressed  on  the  editorial 
page.  In  an  effort  to  serve  our 
daily  newspaper  members,  we 
strive  constantly  to  determine 
the  things  in  which  they  are  in¬ 
terested,  the  things  about  which 
they  need  information,  and  what 
they  want  to  know  about  what 
other  newspapers  are  doing  so 
they  can  improve  their  own 
operations. 

Trade  Association 

“There  will  always  be  com¬ 
ments  or  complaints  that  the 
ANPA  has  failed  to  do  or  that 
sometime  it  has  done  a  certain 
thing.  It  is  important  for  the 
ANPA  to  have  the  views  of  its 
members  with  respect  to  prob¬ 
lems  that  need  to  be  handled. 

I  trust  you  will  give  attention 
to  our  questionnaire  on  person¬ 
nel  problems.  The  ideal  situation 
in  a  trade  association  like 
ANPA  is  to  have  every  member 
interested  in  exactly  the  same 
thing  in  the  same  degree  of  in¬ 
terest.  That  is  not  possible. 
Even  all  newspaper  publishers 
are  not  interested  in  newsprint 
to  the  same  degree — and  there 
are  a  variety  of  problems  in 
connection  with  newsprint  other 
than  price  and  the  kind  of 
sheet  available. 

“We  issue  from  our  Chicago 
office  a  quarterly  ANPA  Re¬ 
port  on  Newspaper  Personnel 
Management  with  a  summary  of 
an  ANPA  survey  of  one  or 
more  personnel  problems.  Some 
of  the  most  recent  surveys  cov¬ 
er  paid  sick  leave,  long  service 
recognition,  newspaper  credit 
unions,  employment  tests,  cof¬ 
fee  breaks,  supervisory  and  non- 
supervisory  training  programs, 
and  employee  publications  and 
handbooks.  At  the  end  of  1954, 
our  Chicago  office  issued  a  31- 
page  review  of  significant  devel¬ 
opments  in  newspaper  person¬ 
nel  management  in  1954. 

“In  addition  to  reports  from 
our  Chicago  office,  we  report  in 
Bulletins  from  the  New  York 
office  outstanding  personnel  de¬ 
velopments. 

“From  time  to  time  some  per¬ 
sonnel  managers  say  ANPA 
should  do  more  in  personnel. 
Some  say  ANPA  should  estab¬ 
lish  another  department  to  han¬ 
dle  personnel  matters.  ANPA 
will  never  be  found  opposing 


new  things  or  resisting  a  new 
service  to  its  members.  ANPA 
must  consider  each  project  in 
the  light  of  whether  or  not  the 
service  is  needed  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  members  to  warrant 
the  time,  effort  and  expense  re¬ 
quired  to  render  that  service. 
ANPA  does  not  have  an  un¬ 
limited  budget.  We  have  no  in¬ 
come  except  the  dues  paid  by 
members.  But  we  feel  that  with 
a  particular  job  we  can  do  it 
quicker  and  efficiently  at  less 
cost  to  the  publisher — and  he 
pays  all  the  bills.  The  Board  of 
Directors  is  responsible  to  the 
membership  for  the  conduct  of 
ANPA. 

“I  ask  constantly  what  pro¬ 
jects  ANPA  ought  to  undertake 
in  personnel  management,  and  I 
repeat  that  question  to  all  of 
you  now.  I  want  you  to  tell  the 
ANPA  what  your  specific  prob¬ 
lems  are  and  what  the  ANPA 
can  do  to  assist  you  in  solving 
them.  That  is  the  primary  rea¬ 
son  for  the  existence  of  ANPA 
and  we  want  to  fulfill  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  personnel  man¬ 
agers  to  the  same  degree — ^no 
more  and  no  less — that  we  ful¬ 
fill  these  obligations  to  other 
newspaper  executives. 

Of  Help  to  All 
“I  can  promise  that  your  sug¬ 
gestions  will  receive  careful 
and  prompt  consideration  with 
analysis  by  the  ANPA  in  the 
light  of  the  needs  of  our  entire 
membership. 

“In  making  suggestions,  I 
hope  you  will  keep  in  mind  that 
ANPA  has  800  members  and 
that  we  must  serve  all  of  them. 
We  have  no  preferred  class.  Re¬ 
member  too,  that  more  than 
700  do  not  have  full  time  per¬ 
sonnel  managers.  Those  of  you 
who  are  full  time  personnel 
managers  can  be  of  great  assist¬ 
ance  to  other  newspapers  who 
do  not  have  such  departments 
both  through  ANPA,  and 
through  the  Newspaper  Per¬ 
sonnel  Relations  Association. 
Your  broad  experience  can  be 
of  great  value  when  you  share 
your  knowledge  with  these 
other  newspapers.” 

• 

Second  Front  Page 
Features  Area  News 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
The  Wheeling  Intelligencer 
has  added  a  second  “first  page,” 
carrying  items  of  interest  to 
readers  in  the  Ohio  Valley  area. 

The  Intelligencer’s  16  full 
time  staffers,  including  photog¬ 
raphers,  plus  32  correspon¬ 
dents  in  adjoining  towns  and 
counties,  will  provide  the  news 
matter  and  photos. 
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‘People  Make  the  Paper’ 
Personnel  Managers  Told 

Human  Impact  vs.  Methods 
Appraised;  Wheeler  Pres. 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Louisville,  Ky. 

“A  paper  is  only  as  strong 
as  its  people.” 

That  truism  was  voiced  by 
Turner  Catledge,  New  York 
Times  managing  editor,  in 
stressing  the  importance  of  per¬ 
sonnel  relations  on  the  news 
side  of  a  newspaper,  speaking 
at  the  closing  session  of  the 
Newspaper  Personnel  Relations 
Association  here  last  week. 

Mr.  Catledge’s  observation 
pointed  up  the  entire  problem 
of  dynamic  personnel  relations 
in  the  “changing  newspaper 
business,”  which  was  the  theme 
of  the  7th  annual  NPRA  con¬ 
ference.  Other  speakers  had  as¬ 
serted  that  despite  mechanics' 
improvements,  “machines  are  a 
tenth  as  important  as  people.” 

‘Potent  Influence’ 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  Louisville 
Times  managing  editor,  told 
NPRA  members  their  group 
may  well  become  the  “most  po¬ 
tent  influence  on  the  journal¬ 
ism  of  this  country  during  the 
next  25  years.”  He  said  per¬ 
sonnel  managers  must  try  to 
better  understand  editors’  prob¬ 
lems  and  help  recruit  the  right 
kind  of  talent  through  careful 
screening  of  applicants. 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  urged 
closer  liaison  between  the  news 
and  business  offices  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  If  a  newspaper  is  to  exist 
he  said  its  right  hand  must 
know  what  the  left  hand  doeth. 
►“The  day  when  the  editor 
wouldn’t  tolerate  someone  from 
the  business  office  coming  on 
the  floor  has  gone,”  he  asserted. 

Mr.  Slocum  substituted  for 
Cranston  Williams,  ANPA  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  who  was  unable 
to  appear  because  of  illness  in 
the  family.  Mr.  Slocum  used 
Mr.  Williams’  notes  and  inter¬ 
polated  comments  of  his  own. 

For  Some  Horn-Blowing 

Mr.  Williams  said  in  his 
speech  draft  that  employes 
should  be  told  that  a  news¬ 
paper  has  to  make  money  to 


stay  in  business.  He  suggested 
that  newspapers  do  a  little  more 
horn -blowing  about  themselves; 
how  they  have  the  highest  wage 
rates,  continuity  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  other  advantages. 

“When  we  see  the  great  tra¬ 
gedy  of  the  passing  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,”  said  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  “I  begin  to  wonder 
where  such  a  blighting  force 
will  strike  next.  “That  is  not 
the  first  time  that  ‘rule  or  ruin’ 
have  joined  hands  to  bring 
doom  to  a  newspaper.  If  you 
men  and  women  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  personnel  relations 
sit  idly  by  or  turn  your  head 
when  the  facts  of  life  come 
out  in  startling  outline  in  cases 
like  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  then 
you  are  just  temporizing  with  a 
problem  as  vital  to  the  future 
of  the  newspaper  as  the  blood¬ 
stream  is  to  the  human  being.” 

Admires  Restlessness 

Mr.  Williams  stressed  that 
ANPA  is  already  rendering  con¬ 
siderable  service  to  its  members 
in  the  personnel  field.  He  noted 
that  some  personnel  managers 
have  said  that  ANPA  should 
do  more  in  personnel.  He 
pointed  out  that  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  ANPA  a  quarter¬ 
ly  report  is  issued  on  newspa¬ 


per  personnel  management, 
along  with  special  surveys. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Slocum 
voiced  his  own  comment:  “I 
hope  you  will  never  be  reluct¬ 
ant  to  approach  ANPA.  I  ad¬ 
mire  the  restlessness  that  is 
calling  for  change — as  long  as 
it  has  a  sound  prog^ram.” 

Mr.  Slocum  assured  NPRA 
members  that  ANPA  is  keenly 
alert  to  the  changing  news¬ 
paper  scene.  Any  criticism  of 
ANPA’s  program,  he  added, 
should  be  based  upon  a  fair  ap¬ 
praisal  of  what  ANPA  is  trying 
to  do.  “Some  people  who  have 
made  suggestions  apparently 
don’t  read  ANPA  bulletins,” 
said  Mr.  Slocum.  “ANPA  be¬ 
longs  to  its  members.  It  will 
be  whatever  its  members  want 
it  to  be.” 

Successful  personnel  counsel¬ 
ing  does  not  violate  the  feelings 
of  “personal  dignity  and  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  individual,”  said 
Cleve  Rumble,  Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Times  person¬ 
nel  director.  “Unfortunately,” 
he  said,  “most  of  the  approaches 
to  human  relations  that  are  pub¬ 
licized  and  promoted  through¬ 
out  the  country  today  can  be 
described  as  ‘manipulative.’  ” 

Need  Practical  Approach 

This  method,  he  added,  at¬ 
tempts  to  control  the  conduct 
of  people  so  they  will  act  “as 
they  ought  to.”  This  approach 


arouses  antagonisms  and  hos¬ 
tilities  and  “is  doomed  to  in-  f 
effectiveness,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Rumble  outlined  his  own  ^ 
program  of  effective  counseling 
that  takes  into  consideration  t 

the  attitudes  of  employes,  based 
on  their  personal  history  and  j 

characteristics,  together  with 
their  relationship  to  their  work. 

“In  our  own  self-interest  we 
need  to  hear  about  conditions 
in  our  plants,”  he  said.  “Many 
personnel  managers,  publishers 
and  general  managers  have  no 
skill  in  listening,  therefore,  they 
are  not  qualified  to  counsel.” 

Mr.  Rumble  is  seeking  to  de¬ 
velop  a  new  and  more  useful 
approach  that  takes  into  con¬ 
sideration  how  people  act — not 
how  they  should  act.  “We  have 
got  to  jar  out  of  our  minds  the 
moralizing  approach,”  declared 
Mr.  Rumble. 

Grievance  Procedure 

The  changing  grievance  pro¬ 
cedure  was  discussed  by  a  panel 
speaker.  P  i  e  w  a  r  t  Hooker, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 
pointed  out  that  grievance  pro¬ 
cedure  on  organized  papers  is  a 
two-way  street.  It  not  only  ser¬ 
ves  the  employe,  he  said,  but 
management  should  also  use  the 
procedure  to  protect  its  own  in¬ 
terests  under  the  terms  of  un¬ 
ion  contracts. 

George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee,  said  good  personnel 
relations  should  result  in  the 
avoidance  of  grievances.  He 
warned  that  too  many  newspa¬ 
pers  don’t  have  office  rules  that 
supplement  their  contractual 

(Continued  on  page  68) 


NPRA  HUDDLE,  four  personnel  executives  swap  ideas  at  Louisville  conference.  Left  to  ri9ht,  Ed  J.  Peli,  New 
York  Times,  who  served  as  NPRA  vicepresident  and  continues  as  a  director;  Ma^  Snyder,  St.  Petersburg  Times; 
Julia  Mclver,  Charleston  (S.C.)  News-Courier  and  Evening  Post;  and  Elaine  Curtright,  LaSalle  (III.)  News-Tribune. 
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FIRST  PRIZE 


^Oh  God,  Not  All!  ^  By  FdwarH  Jennrr.  Ashland.  Mass. 


Fire  Picture  Wins  E  &  P  Photo  Contest 


Freelancer’s  ‘Oh  God,  Not  All!’ 
Judged  Best  Among  500  Entries 

By  James  L.  (]ollin<'s 

A  \oung  freelancer  out  of  Ashland.  Mass.,  lakes  most  of  the 
green  stuff  in  Editor  ii,  Publishkr's  16th  annual  spot  news 
photo  contest. 

The  talented  pholograjiher  is  A.  Edward  Jenner,  20  years 
old,  wdiose  “Oh  God.  Not  All!”  fire  photo  wins  first  prize  of 
$200. 

John  L.  Gaunt,  Jr.,  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif)  Times  comes 
in  second  with  “Tragedy  by  the  Sea,”  good  for  $100. 

Third-place  honors  and  $75  go  to  Leslie  A.  Dodds  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  for  “Sea  Dart  Explosion.” 


The  five  honorable  mentions, 
each  worth  $15,  are  awarded 
to  Charles  Carson  of  the  New 
York  Journal- American;  Bar¬ 
ney  Coons  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror;  Robert  B.  Ficks 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant;  John  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  of 
the  New  A’ork  Daily  Mirror; 
and  John  Peodincuk  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News. 

Doubted  Its  Worth 
Mr.  Jenner’s  picture  is  trag¬ 
edy  undergoing  a  nightmare 
after  an  evening  of  vodka.  The 
bones  stick  out;  blood  vessels 
are  burst.  The  parents  of  five 
children  caught  in  a  fire  try  to 
break  away  from  neighbors  in 


a  rescue  attempt.  There  is  an 
almost  animal  despair  on  the 
father’s  face  as  he  watches  his.^ 
youngsters  die.  Oh  God,  you 
think  as  you  look  at  it,  and  “Oh 
God,  Not  All!”  is  what  the  pho¬ 
tographer  calls  the  picture  he 
would  rather  not  have  made. 

In  his  work,  Mr.  .Tenner 
covers  for  the  Framingham 
(Mass.)  News,  the  As.sociated 
Press  and  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe.  His  prizewinner  was 
made  the  night  of  Dec.  6,  1954, 
when  he  was  roused  from  bed 
by  a  newsman  to^  see  about  a 
“serious  fire”  in  nearby  Frank¬ 
lin.  “I  made  the  shot  just  as 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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SECOND  ^Tragedy  by  the  Sea 


By  John  L.  Gaunt  Jr.,  Los  Angeles  Times 


lAPA  Vows  to  Fight 
Political  Oppression 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Antigua,  Guatemala 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  here  March  25-27  measured 
the  growing  importance  of  the  organization  in  the  struggle 
for  freedom  of  the  press  in  this  hemisphere  and  re-emphasized 
its  challenge  to  fight  those  governments  that  have,  or  intend 
to,  restrict  that  freedom. 


President  Paulo  Bittencourt, 
Correio  da  Martha,  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro,  told  the  27  board  mem¬ 
bers  present  that  with  the  single 


avoiding  exaggerated  expres¬ 
sions  or  excessive  interference 
in  the  internal  political  affairs 


exception  of  Peron  in  Argentina  sovereign  states. 


“we  are  treated  by  those  who 
receive  our  suggestions  and 


Unfinished  Business 
John  Reitemeyer,  Hartford 


protests  as  a  group  worthy  of  (^onn.)  Courant,  chairman  of 
respect  that  has  acquired  sig-  executive  committee,  noted 
mficance  and  international  im-  meeting  was  being  held 

portance.  If  our  prestige  grows,  approximately  on  the  fourth  an- 


so  do  our  responsibilities,  es- 


niversary  of  the  expropriation 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  of  Infor-American  Pratt  Attociafion  in  tattion 
af  Antigua  latt  waak:  Laft  to  right — Raoul  Alfonto  Gonta,  El  Mundo, 
Havana;  John  S.  Knight,  Chicago  Daily  Nawt;  John  O'Rourka,  Wath- 
ington  (D.  C.)  Nawt;  Marthall  Fiald  Jr.,  Chicago  Sun-Timat;  Robart 
U.  Brown,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER;  S.  G.  Fiatchar,  Daily  Glaanar, 
Kingtton,  Jamaica;  and  John  S.  Brogan,  King  Faaturat  Syndicate. 


pecially  in  this  delicate  ground.  by  Peron,  March 

It  IS  a  matter  that  has  pven  go,  and  reminded  the  members 
me  some  concern  and  I  submit  ..^bat  the  lAPA  has  much  un- 
to  your  consideration:  fimshed  business  in  the  hemis- 

“That,  whatever  our  normal  p^ere  ” 
impulse  when  faced  with  an  at-  . 

tack  on  freedom  of  the  press,  Reitemeyer  was  warmly 

particularly  when  the  victim  is  when  he  stated; 

a  friend  of  lAPA,  and  whatever  “Here  and  now  we  serve  no- 
the  attitude  we  take  in  our  re-  ^hat  we  will  never 

spective  newspapers  against  until  La  Prensa  has  been 

that  attack,  we  must  be  pru-  >'®tumed  to  its  rightful  owners, 
dent  and  restrained  in  deliberat-  “Here  and  now  we  serve  no- 


that  attack,  we  must  be  pru-  >'®tumed  to  its  rightful  owners, 
dent  and  restrained  in  deliberat-  “Here  and  now  we  serve  no- 
ing,  not  as  individual  journal-  Hce  on  Peron  that  we  will  not 
ists,  but  as  parts  of  the  lAPA.  forget  David  Michel  Torino,  one- 
If  our  action  is  serene  and  ti"*®  editor  of  El  Intransigente 
careful  our  influence  will  be  of  Salta,  and  that  we  will  not 
that  much  stronger  in  the  fu-  ^st  until  his  rights  have  been 
ture.  We  must,  of  course,  act  restored  to  him. 
whenever  necessary  and  with  “Here  and  now  we  serve  no- 
all  our  energy,  but  always  tice  on  the  government  of  Bo¬ 


livia  that  we  will  not  forget 
Demetrio  Canelas,  one-time 
editor  of  Lot  Tiempot,  now 
a  homeless  exile. 

“Nor  will  we  forget  any  other 
single  case  in  which  injustice 
has  has  been  done  or  human 
rights  violated.  We  will  not  rest 
until  the  wrong  has  been  right¬ 
ed. 

“And  here  and  now  let  me 
repeat  for  the  benefit  of  all 
those  in  the  world  chancelleries 
who  at  time  seem  to  forget 
what  I  said  at  Sao  Paulo  in 
October: 

“There  can  be  no  compromise 
between  democracy  and  dicta¬ 
torship.” 

The  report  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  committee  covering 
the  period  from  Oct.  7  to  date, 
delivered  by  its  chairman,  Jules 
DuBois  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
stated: 

“Six  months  ago  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  approximately  20% 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  West¬ 
ern  hemisphere  live  under  one 
or  another  form  of  censorship. 
There  has  been  little  improve¬ 
ment  since  then  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Nicaragua.  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  either  does 
not  exist  or  is  limited  in  one 
way  or  another  in  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Colombia,  Dominican 
Republic,  Paraguay,  Peru  and 
Venezuela. 

“There  is  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Alaska,  Aruba,  Ba- 


nll  not  forget  hamas,  Bermuda,  Brazil,  Cana* 
las,  one-time  da,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba 
Tiempot,  now  Curacao,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Grenada,  Guatemala,  British 
)rget  any  other  Guiana,  Dutch  Guiana,  Haiti, 
which  injustice  Honduras,  Jamaica,  Martinique, 
one  or  human  Mexico,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico, 
Ve  will  not  rest  Lucia,  Trinidad,  Uruguay 

has  been  right-  ^1*®  U.S.A. 

d  now  let  me  ^  Black  Marks 

benefit  of  all  <<0^  pg^.  1,  President  Ana- 
Id  chancelleries  gtasio  Somoza  lifted  censorship 
^  forget  gf  tbe  press  in  Nicaragua,  thus 
Sao  Paulo  in  permitting  more  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  inhabitants  to  read  and 
no  compromise  debate  the  truth  about  their 
acy  and  dicta-  national  and  international  af¬ 
fairs,  and  since  that  time  there 
the  freedom  of  have  been  no  restrictions  in- 
nittee  covering  voked  against  the  press. 

Oct.  7  to  date,  “The  failure  of  President  So- 
chairman,  Jules  nioza  to  release  Dr.  Pedro 
hicago  Tribune,  Joaquin  Chamorro  Jr.,  editor 
and  publisher  of  La  Prensa, 
ago  it  was  re-  Managua,  from  imprisonment, 
roximately  20%  and  to  permit  Heman  Robleto, 
ts  of  the  West-  editor  and  publisher  of  Flecha, 
live  under  one  Managua,  to  return  home  from 
1  of  censorship,  exile  in  Costa  Rica  to  practice 
little  improve-  his  profession,  leaves  two  black 
1  with  the  sole  marks  for  him  to  erase.” 
icaragua.  Free-  Mr.  Robleto,  who  attended  the 
jss  either  does  meeting,  expressed  his  heartfelt 
limited  in  one  gratitude  to  lAPA  not  only  for 
r  in  Argentina,  achieving  his  freedom  but  for 
bia,  Dominican  saving  his  life.  He  spent  seven 
niay,  Peru  and  months  in  the  Costa  Rican  em¬ 
bassy  in  Managua  and  stated 

reedom  of  the 

:a,  Aruba,  Ba-  (Continued  on  page  70) 
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CARTOONISTS  EDITORIALLY  INSPIRE  THE  READERS’  THOUGHTS 


UNCLE  SAP 


SUGGESTIONS.  ANYONE? 

Dobbint,  Boston  (Mast.)  Post 


THE  HINGE 

Yoat,  San  Dingo  (Calif.)  Union 


Kuekas,  Clavaland  Plain  Daalar 


$2,000,000 
Asked,  Only 
$70,000  Bid 

Los  Angeles 

The  asking  price  of  the  de¬ 
funct  DcriZy  N»wa,  whose  major 
assets  were  bought  last  Decem¬ 
ber  by  the  Times-Mirror  Co., 
was  $2,000,000  and  the  first  of¬ 
fer  made  for  the  paper  was 
only  $70,000,  Clinton  McKinnon 
told  a  bankruptcy  hearing  last 
week. 

Even  the  minimum  price  Mr. 
McKinnon  believed  he  needed  to 
pay  back  taxes  and  meet  the 
current  payroll,  from  $375,000 
to  $400,000,  proved  more  than 
the  Times-Mirror  Co.  was  will¬ 
ing  to  pay,  the  former  publish¬ 
er  said. 

The  final  price  was  $275,000 
for  the  name,  circulation  lists, 
feature  contracts  and  other  as¬ 
sets  of  the  newspaper.  In  addi¬ 
tion  Mr.  McKinnon  received  a 
$125,000  personal  service  con¬ 
tract. 

Attorneys  Robert  Bhutan  and 
Hubert  F.  Laugham  said  they 
were  trying  to  show  that  Mr. 
McKinnon’s  $125,000  contract 
should  be  ruled  an  asset  of  the 
bankrupt  corporation. 

Attempts  of  the  attorneys  to 
inquire  into  details  of  the  work 
Mr.  McKinnon  has  done  for  the 
Times-Mirror  Co.  was  blocked 
by  a  motion  of  Leonard  Dieth¬ 
er,  attorney  for  the  Times-Mir¬ 
ror  Co. 

Mr.  McKinnon  had  been  or- 
EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


dered  to  bring  to  court  all  doc¬ 
uments  and  memoranda  he  had 
which  related  to  his  work  for 
the  Times-Mirror  Co. 

“Those  letters  and  other  doc¬ 
uments  are  memoranda  that  the 
Times-Mirror  Co.  considers  se¬ 
cret  documents,”  Mr.  Diether 
said. 

He  said  there  was  nothing  in 
the  documents  relating  to  the 
operation  of  the  Daily  News. 
Rather,  he  said,  they  relate  to 
the  future  operation  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror. 

Referee  David  B.  Head  ruled 
that  the  documents  need  not  be 
introduced. 

Mr.  McKinnon  testified  that 
sale  of  the  News  was  a  “des¬ 
peration”  move. 

“One  of  the  largest  publish¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States”  had 
thoroughly  investigated  the 
outright  purchase  of  the  paper, 
he  said,  but  had  decided  that 
the  highly  competitive  nature  of 
the  newspaper  business  in 
Southern  California  made  the 
deal  too  risky. 

• 

Guild  Salaries  Raised 

Salaries  of  the  two  top  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York  have  been  raised 
to  $200  a  week,  a  boost  of 
$29.50  a  week  for  Executive 
Vicepresident  Thomas  J.  Mur¬ 
phy  and  Secretary-Treasurer  M. 
Michael  Potoker.  Each  receives 
$40  a  week  expense  allowances 
in  addition.  Highest  salary  in 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
is  $200  a  week  paid  to  Exec¬ 
utive  Vicepresident  Ralph  B. 
Novak,  since  1953. 

for  April  2,  1955 


Norfolk  Paper 
Absorbs  Star 

Norfolk,  Va. 

The  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch 
and  the  Portsmouth  Star  will 
be  combined  into  one  evening 
newspaper  on  Monday,  April  4. 

The  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Portsmouth  Star  will  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Sunday  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  on  April  10. 

Announcement  of  the  move 
was  made  by  Frank  Batten, 
publisher,  and  Paul  S.  Huber 
Jr.,  president  of  Norfolk  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  The  Norfolk  pub¬ 
lishing  firm  announced  recently 
the  acquisition  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  Star  properties. 

Both  mastheads  will  be  car¬ 
ried  on  the  afternoon  daily,  and 
subscribers  will  receive  most  of 
the  comics  and  features  which 
each  newspaper  has  been  pub¬ 
lishing,  plus  complete  local  cov¬ 
erage  of  both  cities. 

The  new  Sunday  package  will 
contain  a  combined  color  comic 
section,  a  Portsmouth  News 
Section,  and  a  Portsmouth 
Women’s  Section. 

John  Budd  Company  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  represent  the  three 
Norfolk  papers. 

• 

Sunday  Tabloid 

Port  Lavaca,  Tex. 

The  Calhoun  County  Times, 
a  new  Sunday  paper,  has  made 
its  appearance  here.  Tom  and 
David  Toney  are  co-publishers. 
The  paper  is  in  tabloid  format. 


Wilt  Fills  New 
PM  Post  at  E  &  P 

George  E.  Wilt,  formerly 
with  the  promotion  department 
of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
and  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  has  joined 
the  staff,  of 
Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  as  pro- 
i  '  1- M  motion  man- 

newly- 
created  position, 
Mr.  Wilt  re- 
sponsible  for 
y^.|^  advertising  pro¬ 

motion  policies 
and  creative  services,  and  di¬ 
rect  mail  and  space  media  for 
E&P  magazine,  Year  Book, 
and  Market  Guide.  He  will  also 
serve  as  a  promotion  consult¬ 
ant  for  E&P  advertisers. 

A  veteran  of  20  years  on 
metropolitan  daily  newspapers, 
Mr.  Wilt  served  as  assistant 
promotion  manager  and  art  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Post  and  Times 
Herald.  He  joined  that  newspa¬ 
per  in  1942  after  suspension  of 
publication  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 

He  began  his  newspaper  car¬ 
eer  in  1935  with  the  Ledger. 


New  Georfiia  Daily 

Gainesville,  Ga. 

Charles  L.  Hardy,  publisher 
of  the  Gainesville  Weekly  News, 
has  announced  plans  to  publish 
a  seven-day  morning  tabloid 
“within  three  to  six  months.” 
The  offset  method  of  printing 
will  be  used. 
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Officials  Rock  Boat 
Baling  Out  ‘Leaks’ 


Washington 

The  Ship  of  State  had  sprung 
so  many  news  “leaks”  this  week 
that  the  Defense  Department’s 
information  service  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  shakeup  cruise  and 
President  Eisenhower  ran  into 
stormy  waters  in  his  press  con¬ 
ference. 

The  Yalta  Papers,  Admiral 
Carney’s  prediction  of  war  in 
Formosa  by  April  15  and  Press 
Secretary  Hagerty’s  private 
dinner  to  a  handpicked  group  of 
reporters  all  figured  in  the 
feverish  activity  to  plug  the 
dikes. 

Out  of  Bounds 

Defense  Secretary  Charles  E. 
Wilson  ordered  armed  service 
personnel  to  compete  fairly,  or 
not  at  all,  with  newsmen  and 
other  professional  writers. 

Mr.  Wilson  declared  out  of 
bounds  the  private  sources  upon 
which  uniformed  authors  have 
drawn  for  much  of  their  salable 
material,  including  a  Saturday 
Evening  Post  article  on  the  trial 
run  of  the  atom-powered  sub¬ 
marine  “Nautilus”  which  was 
written  by  the  commander  of 
the  ship. 

The  word  has  gone  down  the 
line  that  news  for  publication 
and  facts  to  serve  as  the  basis 
for  feature  stories  or  magazine 
articles  must  be  made  available 
hereafter  to  all  on  equal  terms. 
Mr.  Wilson  ordered  that  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “Nautilus”  article 
meet  the  press  and  divulge  all 
the  material  he  plans  to  use, 
in  advance  of  the  publication 
date. 

The  Defense  Secretary  ex¬ 
pressed  surprise  when  he  was 
told  at  a  press  conference  last 
week  that  the  practice  of  stow¬ 
ing  military  information  for 
private  sale  was  being  followed. 
He  learned  later  that  the  story 
cleared  through  public  informa¬ 
tion  channels  at  the  Pentagon, 
but  he  issued  his  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  repetition,  he  explained. 

Drastic  Change 

The  secretary  ordered  a  dras¬ 
tic  change  in  public  information 
setups  which  will  require  per¬ 
sonnel  reduction  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  civilians  to  head  each 
of  the  three  bureaus,  probably 
assisted  by  uniformed  officers. 
Pentagon  information  now  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  civilian, 
Herschel  Schooley,  but  the  sep¬ 
arate  branches  are  headed  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Gilman  C.  Mudgett, 
Army;  Rear  Admiral  William 


G.  Beeche,  Navy;  Brig.  Gen. 
Brooke  E.  Allen,  Air  Force. 

All  material  for  publication, 
except  routine  press  releases, 
will  be  required  to  clear  through 
the  press  offices  and,  if  ques¬ 
tion  persists,  through  the  Sec¬ 
retary’s  office.  Articles  will  be 
submitted  for  comments  to  all 
agencies  whose  operations  are 
discussed. 

The  Wilkinson  article  will  ap¬ 
pear  next  month  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post.  The  Secre¬ 
tary’s  office  said  it  was  cleared 
for  publication  on  the  assurance 
that  the  press  would  be  filled 
in  on  all  the  facts  in  advance 
of  publication.  The  story  will 
deal  with  the  trial  run  of  the 
“Nautilus,”  witnessed  by  Navy 
brass  and  a  congressional  dele¬ 
gation,  but  no  working  press. 
Senator  Albert  J.  Gore  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  supplied  a  nontechnical 
account  for  news  services,  but 
the  Wilkinson  article  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  afford  a  more  technical 
treatment  without  letting  down 
security  bars. 

The  skipper  of  the  Nautilu.®, 
Commander  Eugene  Wilkinson, 
held  a  press  conference  at 
Groton,  Conn.,  at  about  the 
time  Secretary  Wilson  was 
making  public  his  order  which 
was  believed  aimed  more  at  Ad¬ 
miral  Robert  B.  Carney,  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  than  at 
Wilkinson. 

Admiral  Carney  had  gathered 
a  group  of  newsmen  and  briefed 
them  on  the  Formosa  situation 
with  the  re.sult  that  the  war 
scare  became  more  pronounced 
causing  White  House  calming 
reassurances  to  be  expressed 
through  Secretary  Hagerty. 
The  Admiral  had  told  the  press 
a  Red  Chinese  attack  on  Matsu 
Island  will  come  about  April  15. 

Also  in  Secretary  Wilson’s 
dog-house  is  Trevor  Gardner, 
assistant  Air  Force  Secretary, 
who  told  a  Dayton  audience  the 
Air  Force  has  a  new  guided  mis¬ 
sile,  clearing  the  way  for  a  re¬ 
lease  claiming  originality  and 
revolutionary  discovery  that 
brought  indignant  huffs  from 
the  Army  and  Navy,  each  of 
which  has  also  made  discoveries 
in  the  field  of  guided  missiles. 

News  “leaks”  from  official 
sources  jeopardize  actions  on 
legislation  involved  in  the 
planted  stories.  Senator  John 
Sparkman,  Alabama  Democrat, 
has  warned  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  in  a  letter. 


Senator  Sparkman  did  not 
mention  the  Yalta  Papers  and 
the  circumstances  under  which 
the  document  came  into  pos¬ 
session  of  the  New  York  Times 
for  what  would  have  been  an 
exclusive  “beat”  had  a  gen¬ 
eral  release  not  been  forced 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
other  papers. 

He  wrote,  instead,  of  “leaks” 
of  material  from  the  Attorney 
General’s  Committee  to  study 
the  Antitrust  Laws,  and  from 
a  survey  of  transportation  pol¬ 
icies  prepared  by  a  Cabinet 
committee  under  the  Chairman¬ 
ship  of  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Sinclair  Weeks. 

Senator  Sparkman  spoke 
bluntly:  The  premature  and 
unofficial  release  of  important 
Government  reports  to  the  press 
prior  to  their  submission  to 
the  executive  agency  for  which 
they  were  prepared  bespeaks  a 
degree  of  administrative  irre¬ 
sponsibility  which,  I  am  sure, 
has  caused  you  concern.  I 
share  this  concern  because  ob¬ 
viously  the  advance  airing  in 
the  press  of  official  versions  of 
reports  which  bear  vitally  on 
grave  national  policies  can  only 
serve  to  envelop  their  true  im¬ 
port  in  misty  speculation  and 
render  more  difficult  an  orderly 
consideration  of  their  merit 
when  at  last  they  take  the 
form  of  executive  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Congp'ess.” 

The  motivation  behind  the 
letter  to  President  Eisenhower 
was  made  plain  in  Senator 
Sparkman’s  concluding  para¬ 
graph: 

“I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
calling  this  problem  to  your 
attention  in  the  belief  that  you 
alone  are  in  a  position  to  take 
the  indicated  corrective  action.” 

Quiz  Dulles  on  Yalta  Papers 

On  another  front.  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  prepared  a  “strong  letter” 
to  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  and  threatening 
to  have  Mr.  Dulles  summoned 
to  tell  a  .senate  committee  who 
released  the  Yalta  papers  to 
the  New  York  Times  in  what 
was  intended  to  provide  a  Times 
exclusive. 

Senator  Humphrey  wrote  to 
Mr.  Dulles  several  days  ago, 
requesting  that  the  leak  be 
traced  and  asking  whether  the 
guilty  State  Department  em¬ 
ploye  must  not  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  security  risk. 
A  reply  was  made  by  Thurston 
Morton,  assistant  secretary  for 
congressional  liaison.  The  letter 
answered  neither  question,  Mr. 
Humphrey  said.  But  he  decided 
to  send  one  more  written  query 
before  insisting  that  Mr.  Dulles 
tell  all  in  open  meeting. 


The  Democratic  policy  com¬ 
mittee  discussed  release  of  the 
Yalta  Papers.  One  of  those 
present  later  absolved  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  responsibility  for  their 
delivery  to  the  New  York 
Times. 

In  newspaper  circles  the  cul¬ 
prit  is  identified  as  one  of  the 
several  assistant  secretaries, 
an  individual  who  since  has  de¬ 
clined  to  discuss  the  subject. 

Flareup  with  President 
Francis  M.  Stephenson,  New 
York  News,  drew  fire  in  the 
President's  eyes  at  the  Wednes¬ 
day  news  conference  when  he 
inquired:  “By  whose  authority 
are  your  aides  giving  out  such 
information  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  war  to  10 
or  20  men  who  invited  them  out 
to  dinner?” 

“Don’t  you  think  the  New 
York  News  is  entitled  to  that 
news?”  the  reporter  shot  at 
Ike. 

The  President  replied  that  he 
was  not  responsible  for  the 
friends  of  his  subordinates,  nor 
could  he  be  responsible  entirely 
for  what  they  said.  His  re¬ 
marks  could  not  be  quoted  di¬ 
rectly  because  Mr.  Hagerty 
edited  the  entire  exchange  from 
the  television-newsreel  script. 

The  News  reporter  demanded 
to  know  if  it  had  reached  a 
point  where  reporters  had  to  in¬ 
vite  White  House  aides  to  din¬ 
ner  before  they  could  get  im¬ 
portant  information. 

The  President-responded  heat¬ 
edly,  addressing  Mr.  Stephen¬ 
son  as  “My  dear  sir.”  He  asked 
why  the  reporter  supposed  the 
President  had  a  news  conference 
every  week.  He  made  himself 
available  for  half  an  hour  every 
week  for  any  question  of  sub¬ 
stance.  The  reporter,  he  said, 
could  not  ask  him  to  criticize 
another  official  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  did  not  know  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  meeting. 

• 

Coosa  Sales  Aide 
Coosa  River  Newsprint  Com¬ 
pany  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  M.  L.  Hunt  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  R.  M.  Watt,  vice- 
president  -  in  -  charge  -  of  -  sales. 
During  the  last  several  years 
Mr.  Hunt  has  been  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment. 

• 

Meegan’s  Estate 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
John  P.  Meegan,  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  executive  who  died  Dec. 
7,  1953,  left  a  gross  estate  of 
$279,697.61,  a  state  appraisal 
disclosed. 
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Hugh  Baillie  Assumes  New 
United  Press  Title,  Duties 


Board  Chairman  Says  New  President 
Frank  H.  Bartholomew  Is  The  Boss 

By  Ray  Erwin 

Hugh  baillie,  who  on  April  6  relinquishes  the 
presidency  after  two  decades  and  assumes  the  board 
chairmanship  of  the  United  Press  Associations,  in  his 
usual  forceful,  forthright  way  wants  two  things  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  and  heeded; 

1.  Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  his  successor  as  president 
and  his  longtime  intimate  associate  on  reportorial  for- 
ways  and  in  press  association  management,  will  be  in 
complete  charge  without  confusion  of  dual  control. 

2.  Hugh  Baillie  will  not  retire  in  any  degree  whatso¬ 
ever  but  will  continue  with  unabated  energy  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  his  fireball  activities  in  promotion  and  pressure 
for  the  press  in  general  and  his  life-love,  UP,  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

With  these  premises  and  pro¬ 
mises  proclaimed  with  the  clari¬ 
ty  and  conciseness  that  have 
made  him  an  international  cor¬ 
respondent  of  legendary  fame 
and  fortune,  Mr.  Baillie  is 
champing  at  the  bit  for  an¬ 
other  “reporter,”  his  pal 
“Bart,”  to  take  over  details  and 
decisions  of  active  management 
of  the  worldwide  news  associa¬ 
tion  and  leave  him  free  for  a 
new  era  and  area  of  service  to 
the  press  service. 

Pygmy  to  Giant 

Date  for  the  change  of  com¬ 
mand  is  a  significant  one.  It 
is  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
day  Mr.  Baillie  became  presi¬ 
dent.  His  presidency  has  been 
by  far  the  longest  in  UP  histo¬ 
ry.  It  saw  the  big  privately 


(Mr.  Baillie  scorned  use  of  the 
ornate  dugout  with  typical 
Baillie  blast:  “Looks  like  the 
lobby  of  a  Bessarabian  bor¬ 
dello.”) 

Place  and  Time 

“Primary  responsibility  of  a 
press  association  is  to  see  that 
your  men  are  at  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time,”  observed  Mr. 

Baillie.  “It  requires  a  sort  of 
prescience  or  second  sight.  I 
do  not  claim  I’ve  got  it  but  we 
have  been  lucky  through  the 
thinking  of  all  of  us.  Chances  to 
be  there  or  not  to  be  there  are 

multifarious.  It  requires  re-  ,  ,  t:^  •  i  tt  ,  ^ 

.  ,  .  .  . _ backer,  Fairless,  Holman,  Cop 

sourcefulness  to  get  news  from  , j  _  ^ 


Hugh  Baillie 

with  the  passage  of  the  years 
I  find  that  some  of  my  best 
friends  are  chairmen,  Ricken- 


inaccessible  places. 


Baillie  (at  right)  in  Park  Row  days. 

Bartholomew,  see  E  &  P,  Dec.  “At  UP,  we’ve  encouraged  re- 
18,  1954,  page  11.)  porters  to  write  with  a  flair, 

.  “I’ve  worked  for  UP  for  40  a  bravura,  an  enthusiasm,”  he 

o^ed  agency  triple  in  sue,  ser-  going  on  working  added.  “These  days,  when  news- 

vice,  personnel  and  influence,  Baillie  continued  papers  compete  with  radio,  TV 

with  all  the  zest  of  a  top  ser-  and  news  magazines  for  atten- 

geant  booming  orders  on  a  drill  tion,  this  quality  is  more  desired 

“Bart  is  the  new  president  field.  “I’ll  preside  at  board  than  ever.  News  ought  to  be  »The  newspaper  is  the  print- 

and  general  manager  and  meetings,  carry  out  such  as-  presented  entertainingly  as  well  ed  and  published  history  of  the 

there  s  not  going  to  be  any  dual  gjgnments  as  the  stockholders  as  informatively  whenever  an  world  as  we  live  it  day  by 

control,”  asserted  Mr.  Baillie.  giyg  me,  travel  among  clients  opportunity  offers,  ’  ’ 

“He’s  running  the  show  and  he’s  as  ambassador  -  salesman,  cover  “As  chairman  of  the  board,  I 
the  boss  without  divided  author-  news  when  and  where  wanted  shall  work  along  those  lines  and 


He  guided  its  growth  from  pyg¬ 
my  to  giant. 


ley  and  others,  who  are  not 
wearing  white  piping  nor  strip¬ 
ed  pants,  so  my  idea  of  the  job 
has  changed.  I  expect  to  be  a 
chairman  who  is  still  an  ink- 
stained  wretch  at  heart,  and  to 
behave  accordingly.” 

A  rip-roaring  reporter,  first, 
last  and  always,  Mr.  Baillie  had 
this  to  say  about  his  mo.st  be¬ 
loved  of  all  roles: 

Bright  Day  Coming 

“I  think  the  day  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  reporter  is  growing 
brighter.  There  is  now  more  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  man  who  can 
put  individuality  into  reporting 
— so  his  story  is  his  signature, 
his  style  not  cut  and  dried.” 

He  always  has  been  a  report¬ 
er  and  has  seen  to  it  that  the 
UP  is  an  organization  of  re¬ 
porters  run  by  reporters  be¬ 
cause  he  believes  the  press  as¬ 
sociation’s  function  is  reportor¬ 
ial.  In  the  book  “Newsmen 
Speak,”  by  Edmond  D.  Coblentz 
(University  of  California  Press, 
1954),  Mr.  Baillie  wrote: 


day.  The  press  association  en¬ 
ters  into  making  of  the  news- 

ity.  I’m  not  retiring  in  any  over  the  world,  and  do  what-  I  shall  have  more  time  to  think,  aU^^ov^^  th^"'^rfd,^news^Ti™ 

sense  but  I  am  turning  the  gen-  ever  needs  to  be  done.”  travel,  promote,  to  visit  clients  natches  deserihin<r  wbnf  i« 

eral  managership,  which  I  have  Mr.  Baillie  will  continue  to  and  big  news  scenes,”  Mr.  Bail- 
held  for  25  years,  and  the  presi-  expound  UP  policy  and  exude  lie  explained.  “I’ll  not  have  to 

dency,  which  I  have  held  for  UP  promotion  from  his  vast,  carry  the  office  with  me  as  in 

20  years,  over  to  my  relief.”  workmanlike  office  on  the  the  past  with  today’s  decisions 

Baillie  and  Bartholomew  col-  northwest  comer  of  the  seventh  having  to  be  made  today, 

laborated  in  covering  the  battle  floor  of  the  New  York  Daily  “I  used  to  think  of  a  chair- 

of  Okinawa,  the  troops  at  Kiska,  News  Building,  while  Mr.  Bar-  man  as  an  individual  with  white  greatest  staff  of  reporters  .  .  . 

an  atom-bomb  test  at  Las  Vegas  tholomew  takes  over  the  neo-  piping  on  his  vest  and  diplo-  want  more  love,  life  and 
two  years  ag^o.  They’ve  worked  Spanish  throneroom  once  occu-  matic  attire,  ill-suited  to  my  laughter,  in  addition  to  utter- 

closely  together  on  the  business  pied  by  Mr.  Baillie’s  presiden-  conception  of  the  working  ances  of  the  statesmen  and  the 

side,  too.  (For  sketch  of  Frank  tial  predecessor,  Karl  A.  Bickel.  press,”  he  continued.  “But  now  (Continued  on  page  55) 


patches  describing  what  is  hap¬ 
pening,  hour  by  hour. 

Love- Life- Laughter 
“The  press  association  (or 
news  agency,  as  some  call  it) 
is  the  newspaper’s  biggest  and 
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Reed,  Allerup 
Are  Promoted 
In  INS  Plan 

A  series  of  administrative 
promotions  in  the  International 
News  Service  was  announced 
this  week  by  Seymour  Berkson, 
general  manager. 

Philip  G.  Reed,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  for  the  past  eight  years, 
becomes  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager,  a  new  position. 

Mr.  Berkson  said  Mr.  Reed’s 
duties  “will  entail  a  variety  of 
important  responsibilities  con¬ 
nected  with  the  growth  of  INS 
operations  at  home  and  abroad, 
necessitating  the  concentration 
of  additional  executive  atten¬ 
tion  on  long-range  as  well  as 
immediate  planning.” 

Paul  R.  Allerup,  associate 
managing  editor,  will  succeed 
Mr.  Reed  as  managing  editor 
under  the  overall  direction  of 
Barry  Faris,  editor-in-chief. 

Mr.  Berkson  said  these  pro¬ 
motions,  together  with  the  re¬ 
cent  appointment  of  Milton  L. 
Kaplan,  former  news  editor  in 
the  London  bureau,  to  the  post 
of  feature  editor  in  New  York, 
“are  related  to  the  steady 
growth  of  INS  in  scope  and 
clientele.” 

Mr.  Reed  joined  INS  in  1935 
as  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
staff,  following  several  years 
work  in  Chicago  as  a  reporter 
and  rewrite  man.  A  native  of 
Chicago,  he  was  educated  at 
the  Universities  of  Wisconsin 
and  Northwestern. 

In  1939  Mr.  Reed  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Washington  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  day  editor.  He  later 
served  as  night  editor  in  the 
Washingfton  bureau  and  during 
World  War  II  was  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  Pacific. 

Upon  his  return  from  the 
war  zone,  Mr.  Reed  became 
night  editor  in  New  York.  He 
was  appointed  managing  editor 
in  1947. 

Mr.  Allerup,  a  native  New 
Yorker,  joined  INS  in  1934  af¬ 
ter  attending  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  worked  at  New 
York  headquarters  and  then 
served  in  bureaus  in  Cincin¬ 
nati;  Columbus,  O;  Pittsburgh 
and  Chicago.  During  World 
War  II  he  served  overseas  with 
the  U.  S.  Third  Army. 

Mr.  Allerup  was  appointed 
night  editor  in  New  York  in 
1947,  became  day  editor  in  1948, 
general  news  editor  in  1949, 
and  associate  managing  editor 
in  1952. 


Reed  Allerup 


Basin  Project 
Spawns  Daily 

Moses  Lake,  Wash. 

On  March  28  the  Columbia 
Basin  Herald  expanded  from 
semi-weekly  to  daily  (Monday- 
Friday)  afternoon  publication 
— the  first  daily  newspaper  to 
be  spawned  by  the  vast  irriga¬ 
tion  project. 

Dailies  at  Pasco  and  Kenne¬ 
wick,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
basin,  were  in  existence  before 
the  water  project  got  under 
way. 

Helping  in  the  Herald’s  ex¬ 
pansion  is  the  Republic  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Yakima  Daily  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Morning  Herald.  Ted 
Robertson’s  firm  has  become  a 
major  stockholder  in  the  CBH 
but  Ned  Thomas  and  Gilbert 
Kaynor  retain  51%  interest. 
Ten  other  Moses  Lake  residents 
own  stock. 

The  Herald  is  using  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  service  and  has  a 
large  assortment  of  syndicated 
features.  The  staff  has  been 
increased  from  13  to  23,  with 
a  payroll  running  around  $75,- 
000  a  year. 

The  Herald  was  founded  as 
a  weekly  in  1942. 

• 

Unilypo’s  Interest 
In  Paper  Disclosed 

Pasco,  Wash. 

Judge  Lloyd  Shorett  has  au¬ 
thorized  pre-trial  examination 
of  Howard  Parish  and  Jim 
Bryce,  officers  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  News,  in  a  lawsuit  begun 
by  Glenn  Lee,  publisher  of  the 
Tri-City  Herald. 

Mr.  Lee  is  seeking  delivery  of 
stock  in  the  News  which  he 
claims  to  have  purchased  from 
Ray  Shepherd  last  Jan.  8.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  testimony  by  Mr. 
Parish,  Unitypo,  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  took  possession 
of  all  stock  of  the  News  last 
Dec.  29  under  a  collateral  agree¬ 
ment  covering  loans  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $600,000. 


Retail  Store 
Aide  Named 
As  Publisher 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Samuel  I.  Newhouse,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Star-Ledger,  this 
week  appointed  George  P. 
Slockbower  as  associate  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  replaces  Willard  E. 
Bowman  who  is  on  leave  of 
absence  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  Slockbower  has  been 
vicepresident  and  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
the  Macy-affiliated  department 
store.  By  coincidence,  Mr.  Bow¬ 
man  held  a  similar  position 
with  the  store  in  1935-37  be¬ 
fore  he  returned  to  newspaper 
work  as  editor  of  the  old  New¬ 
ark  Star-Eagle. 

The  new  associate  publisher 
has  had  a  long  career  in  re¬ 
tailing,  as  advertising  and 
publicity  director,  both  in  New 
York  and  Newark.  He  joined 
Bamberger’s  in  1936. 

Mr.  Bowman  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Star-Eagle  for  13 
years  before  going  to  the  retail 
field.  A  native  of  Indiana,  he 
worked  on  newspapers  there 
and  in  Detroit,  Washington 
and  Toledo. 

He  became  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Star-Ledger  in 
1941,  the  Ledger  and  Star- 
Eagle  having  been  consolidated 
in  1939. 

N.C.  Media  Fight 
Advertising  Tax 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

North  Carolina  legislators, 
faced  with  a  $37,000,000  bud¬ 
get  deficit,  pointed  their  fin¬ 
gers  at  the  state’s  newspapers 
as  a  possible  source  of  $1,182- 
000  additional  revenue  per  year. 

A  bill  was  introduced  which 
would  levy  a  3%  tax  on  gross 
advertising  receipts  of  news¬ 
papers,  and  radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions. 

A  media  delegation  que.®- 
tioned  the  constitutionality  of 
the  bill  and  claimed  it  would 
be  ruinous  to  the  small  news¬ 
papers  and  radio-TV  operators 
who  depend  almost  entirely  on 
local  advertising. 

The  hill  is  still  in  committee 
pending  further  hearings. 

• 

Press  Rates  Studied 

United  Nations 

UNESCO  proposals  to  ease 
the  flow  of  press  messages  and 
reduce  rates  for  them  are  being 
considered  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 


Seltzer  Helps  Build 
Memorial  Fountain 

Cleveland 

Long  effoi'ts  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  to  raise  a  War  Memorial 
Fountain  on  The  Mall  became 
a  reality  last  week  in  ground¬ 
breaking  ceremonies.  Editor 
Louis  B.  Seltzer  of  the  Press 
was  master  of  ceremonies. 

“The  part  the  Press  played 
in  raising  the  funds  for  this 
memorial  was  only  that  of  in¬ 
strument  for  the  community,” 
Mr.  Seltzer  said.  “This  was  the 
spontaneous  wish,  the  total  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  community’s 
heart.” 

Times  to  Print 
Edition  in  Peru 

To  provide  better  service  to 
its  readers  throughout  South 
America,  the  New  York  Times 
will  transfer  the  printing  of 
its  International  Edition  for 
South  America  from  New  York 
to  Lima,  Peru,  beginning  with 
the  issue  of  Tuesday,  April  5. 

Headed  by  a  special  staff 
in  New  York,  the  International 
Edition  has  been  printed  both 
in  New  York  and  in  Amster¬ 
dam.  Pagfe  mats  are  flown  to 
Amsterdam  for  printing  there. 
Papers  are  then  transported 
throughout  Europe,  Africa,  the 
Middle  East  and  Asia.  The 
New  York  printing  has  been 
flown  daily  to  South  America. 

Page  mats  will  be  flown  to 
Lima  and  papers  will  be  print¬ 
ed  on  presses  of  La  Prensa. 
They  will  be  shipped  airline 
to  distribution  points  through¬ 
out  South  America. 

Paper  Sues  Paper 

Erie,  Pa. 

Edward  Lamb’s  Record  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publisher  of 
the  Dispatch,  has  filed  a  libel 
suit  against  the  Erie  Times 
and  its  •  co-publishers,  John 
Mead  Jr.  and  George  Mead.  The 
complaint  alleges  the  Times 
printed  derogatory  remarks 
about  the  Dispatch. 

• 

Janies  McKeman 

James  McKernan,  dean  of 
New  York  State  circulation 
managers,  died  March  28  in 
Brooklyn.  He  was  circulation 
manager  of  the  World  for  many 
years  and  later  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  distribution  business. 
He  was  a  founder  and  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association. 
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Col.  McCormick’s  Career: 
Valiant  Fighter  for  Press 


Gave  Up  Law  to  Run  Tribune 
In  the  Medill  Family  Tradition 


Col.  Robert  Rutherford  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  bom 
in  Chicago,  July  30,  1880.  His 
father,  Robert  Sanderson  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  was  successively  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Austria-Hungary, 
Russia  and  France.  His  mother, 
Katherine  Van  Etta  McCorm¬ 
ick,  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
Medill,  the  guiding  force  of  the 
Tribune  for  44  years  until  his 
death  in  1899. 

The  6-foot-4,  mustached  Colo¬ 
nel  was  a  fighter.  He  fought 
to  build  the  Tribune  to  its 
position  as  one  of  the  nation’s 
outstanding  newspapers.  He 
fought  as  a  soldier  for  his 
country  in  France  during  World 
War  I.  Throughout  his  joui‘- 
nalistic  career,  he  fought  vigor¬ 
ously  for  freedom  of  the  press. 

Trained  as  a  lawyer,  he  de¬ 
serted  this  calling  to  head  the 
Tribune  Company  of  which  his 
grandfather,  Joseph  Medill,  was 
founding  editor.  (The  Tribune 
will  observe  the  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Medill  family  owner¬ 
ship  on  June  18  of  this  year. 
The  Tribune  celebrated  its  cen¬ 
tennial  in  1947.) 

Teamed  with  Cousin 

Col.  McCormick  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  become  active  in  the 
editorial  and  business  direction 
of  the  Tribune  until  1914,  along 
with  his  cousin,  the  late  Capt. 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  who 
later  became  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News.  Both 
men  served  as  officers  during 
World  War  I  in  France,  where 
they  conceived  their  plans  for 
the  New  York  tabloid. 

During  his  40-year  regime  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Tribune,  Col.  McCormick  en¬ 
gaged  in  many  journalistic 
“bouts,”  notably  those  with 
Henry  Ford,  William  Hale 
(“Big  Bill”)  Thompson,  and 
President  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt. 

The  battle  with  Ford  grew 
out  of  an  editorial  criticizing 
the  motor  magnate  for  dis¬ 
couraging  military  prepared¬ 
ness.  Ford  sued  the  Tribune 
for  $1,000,000.  Col.  McCormick 
spent  $300,000  defending  the 
suit,  on  the  ground  that  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  was  involved. 


Ford  won  a  verdict  of  6  cents. 
Ford  and  the  Tribune  later  be¬ 
came  friends. 

The  fight  with  “Big  Bill” 
Thompson,  then  Mayor  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  a  knockdown  fight 
with  no  holds  barred.  The 
Tribune  finally  won  when 
Thompson  and  his  followers 
were  defeated  for  public  office. 

Fought  Over  Blue  Eagle 

Col.  McCormick  took  issue 
with  President  Roosevelt,  who 
had  been  a  student  at  (Proton 
Preparatory  School  with  the 
publisher,  over  the  proposed 
Newspaper  Code  of  the  New 
Deal  recovery  program.  Col. 
McCormick,  chairman  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association’s  Freedom  of 
the  Press  Committee,  contended 
the  proposed  code  failed  to 
guarantee  a  free  press.  With 
his  customary  vigor,  he  led 
the  fight  which  resulted  in  a 
code  with  a  free  press  clause. 

Col.  McCoimick  served  for 
many  years  as  a  director  of  the 
Associated  Press.  He  resigned 
under  the  provisions  of  a  new 


by-law  which  limits  the  service 
of  a  director  to  three  consecu¬ 
tive  terms.  The  Colonel  said 
it  was  time  for  younger  men 
to  direct  the  press  association’s 
affairs. 

Cleared  in  Security  Case 

During  World  War  II,  Col. 
McCormick  directed  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  efforts  in  backing  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  fighting  men  on  all  fronts. 
Its  correspondents  recorded  ac¬ 
tion  on  every  front.  One  of 
the  Tribune’s  stories,  dealing 
with  detailed  disposition  of  the 
Japanese  fleet  at  the  Battle  of 
Midway,  brought  charges  that 
the  paper  had  revealed  confl- 
dential  information.  A  federal 
grand  jury  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  no  violation  of  law 
was  involved. 

Col.  McCormick  frequently 
stated  that  sincerity  is  para¬ 
mount  in  a  newspaper’s  edi¬ 
torial  policy.  “The  sincere  ones 
have  lasted  and  the  brilliant 
and  insincere  ones  have  not,” 
he  said,  adding  that  it  is  more 
important  that  a  paper’s  edi¬ 
torial  policy  be  sincere  than 
that  it  should  be  correct.” 

“If  it  is  incorrect,”  he  said, 
“that  is  soon  demonstrated. 
You  can’t  argue  wrongly  con¬ 
tinuously.  You  find  your  own 
mistakes.” 


GLOBAL  TRAVELERS — Colonel  McCormick  it  pictured  with  Mrs. 
McCormick  on  return  from  one  of  their  extensive  eir  journeys.  Mrs. 
McCormick  it  the  former  Mrs.  Merylend  Mathison  Hooper.  They  were 
merried  in  1944,  five  years  after  the  death  of  the  Colonel's  first  wife. 


Following  his  preparatory 
education  in  America  and 
abroad.  Colonel  McCormick  en¬ 
tered  Yale  University  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1903 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  At  Yale  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  society  of  Kappa  Psi, 
the  fraternity  of  Alpha  Delta 
Phi  and,  in  his  senior  year,  of 
Scroll  and  Key.  Returning  to 
Chicago  he  began  the  study  of 
law  at  Northwestern  Universi¬ 
ty.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Il¬ 
linois  Bar  in  1907,  and  in  the 
following  year  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  law  firm  of  Shepard, 
McC!onnick,  and  Thomason 
(now  known  as  Kirkland,  Flem¬ 
ing,  Green,  Martin  and  Ellis), 
the  firm  which  is  legal  counsel 
for  the  Tribune  Company. 

Served  as  Alderman 

In  his  24th  year  Colonel  Mc¬ 
Cormick  was  elected  alderman 
of  Chicago’s  old  21st  ward.  In 
1905,  midway  during  his  two- 
year  term  as  alderman,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Sani¬ 
tary  District  Board.  The  labora¬ 
tory  he  established  to  study 
methods  for  the  bacterial  puri¬ 
fication  of  sewage  was  the  or- 
igfinal  unit  from  which  has 
grown  the  Sanitary  District’s 
extensive  treatment  system 
which  prevents  pollution  of  the 
Illinois  river. 

He  saw  the  completion  of  the 
Drainage  Canal  and  its  locks 
and  also  finished  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  powerhouses  at 
Lockport  with  the  idea  of  bring¬ 
ing  electricity  to  Chicago.  In 
pressing  this  plan  he  encoun¬ 
tered  the  hostility  of  utility  in¬ 
terests  and  of  the  Chicago  City 
Council.  However,  before  he 
left  office  in  1910,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  may¬ 
or  of  Chicago  sign  the  contract 
for  lighting  Chicago’s  streets 
with  current  generated  at  Lock- 
port. 

Colonel  McCormick  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Charter  Convention  of 
1907.  He  was  also  appointed  to 
membership  of  the  Chicago 
Plan  Commission. 

Tribune  President 

Colonel  McCormick  had  not 
been  brought  up  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field.  It  was  not  contem¬ 
plated  that  he  would  enter  it 
but  unexpected  events  arising, 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Tribune  Company,  March  1, 
1911. 

In  1914,  Colonel  McCormick 
was  called  to  executive  position 
in  the  Tribune  and  with  his 
cousin.  Captain  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson,  jointly  assumed  the 
post  of  editor  and  publisher. 

{Continued  on  page  16B) 
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Col.  McCormick 

(Continued  from  page  16A> 


This  joint  arrangement  lasted 
until  1919  when  Captain  Pat¬ 
terson  moved  to  New  York  to 
become  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  New  York  News,  founded 
in  that  year  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Except  for  a  brief  period  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  Captain 
Patterson  in  May,  1946,  when 
he  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
board.  Colonel  McCormick  has 
been  vicepresident  of  the  News- 
Syndicate  Co.,  Inc.,  publishers 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
since  its  foundation  in  1919.  He 
is  also  chairman  of  the  board 
and  vicepresident  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate,  Inc. 

He  later  became  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Washingtou 
(D,  C.)  Times-Herald,  which 
the  Tribune  Company  pur¬ 
chased  in  July,  1949.  This  pa¬ 
per  was  sold  to  the  Washington 
Post  on  March  17,  1954. 

Took  Vigorous  Part 
Colonel  McCormick  took  a 
vigorous  part  in  all  the  activi¬ 
ties  entering  into  publishing 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  as¬ 
sumed  a  leading  part  in  shaping 
its  editorial  policies,  and  in 
daily  conferences  with  editorial 
writers  and  cartoonists  direct¬ 
ed  the  expression  of  these  poli¬ 
cies. 

The  ideas  for  many  of  the 
Tribune’s  campaigns  for  the 
public  welfai’e  were  of  his  initi¬ 
ation.  His  insistence  on  full 
daily  coverage  of  national  as 
well  as  local  news  has  made  the 
Tribune  a  mirror  of  news¬ 
worthy  events  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as 
foreign  news  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  viewpoint. 

These  activities  were  con¬ 
crete  expression  of  Colonel  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  well  known  definition 
of  the  newspaper: 

“The  newspaper  is  an  insti¬ 
tution  developed  by  modem 
civilization  to  present  the 
news  of  the  day,  to  foster 
commerce  and  industry,  to  in¬ 
form  and  lead  public  opinion, 
and  to  furnish  that  check  up¬ 
on  government  which  no  con¬ 
stitution  has  ever  been  able 
to  provide." 

Company  Officials 
Col.  McCormick  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tribune  Company 
and  chairman  of  the  board  and 
vicepresident  of  News-Syndi¬ 
cate  Co.,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
New  York  news. 

Other  officers  of  the  Tribune 
Company  are: 


PRESS  VETERAN  OF  THE  YEAR  award  was  conferred  upon  Colonel 
McCormick  in  1953  by  fhe  Chicago  Press  Veterans  Association.  The 
presentation  of  a  gold  membership  card  was  made  by  Everett  Nor- 
lander,  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  with  this  com¬ 
ment:  "As  an  editor  he  has  been  devotedly  defended  and  bitterly 
attacked  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Throughout  it  all  he  has  been  an  aggressive,  courageous  editor,  a 
strong  and  constant  defender  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  He  has 
been  an  outstanding  example  to  all  employers  in  and  out  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business  by  the  close  attention  he  has  always  given  to  the  well¬ 
being  and  security  of  his  staff." 


Che.sser  M.  Campbell,  vice- 
president;  J.  Howard  Wood, 
bu.siness  manager,  treasurer; 
A.  M.  Kennedy,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  secretary;  F.  J. 
Byington,  assistant  business 
manager,  and  Elbert  M.  An¬ 
trim,  former  business  manager, 
assistant  secretaries;  and  James 
A.  Cotey,  auditor  and  controller. 

Directors  of  the  company  in¬ 
cluded  Col.  McCormick;  Messrs. 
Campbell  and  Wood;  Mrs.  Ruth 
McCormick  Miller  Tankersley, 
niece  of  the  Colonel;  Mrs.  Mary 
King  Patterson,  widow  of  the 
late  Captain  Patterson,  cousin 
of  the  Colonel;  Alfred  Cowles, 
Chicago  Economist  and  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  onetime  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Review;  and  Henry  D. 
Lloyd,  Jr.,  Barrington,  R.  I., 
business  man  and  a  member 
of  the  Tribune  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department  (1934-39). 

"Three  Lieutenants* 

In  the  Feb.  6  issue  of  the 
Sunday  Tribune  Magazine,  Col. 
McCormick  had  reproduced  the 
special  Christmas  cards  he  sent 
to  three  men  in  the  Tribune  or¬ 
ganization.  Under  his  own  by¬ 
line  there  appeared  a  story 
stating  they  were  being  re¬ 
produced  “to  acquaint  readers 
with  the  three  men  who  stand 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  editor 
and  publisher.” 


“Here  then,  are  my  three 
lieutenants:  Chesser  Campbell 
(drawn  by  Joseph  Parri.sh), 
Don  Maxwell  (drawn  by  Carey 
Orr),  managing  editor,  and 
Howard  Wood  (drawn  by  Daniel 
Holland),  treasurer  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

Mr.  Campbell  and  his  wife 
were  on  a  vacation  trip  in 
Europe  when  word  was  received 
of  Col.  McCormick’s  critical 
condition.  They  made  plans  for 
immediate  return  from  Sicily. 

Free  Press  Champion 

In  American  journalism  Colo¬ 
nel  McCormick  was  noted  as  a 
vigorous  defender  of  the  right 
to  a  free  press.  As  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  he  was  responsible  for 
having  the  case  of  Near  vs.  the 
State  of  Minnesota  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  which, 
in  the  historic  decision  of  June 
1,  1931,  declared  the  Minnesota 
“gag”  law  unconstitutional. 

He  also  led  the  battle  in  the 
1940s  against  the  Government’s 
action  to  invalidate  the  exclus¬ 
ivity  features  of  Associated 
Press  membership.  This  fight, 
which  resulted  in  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  modifying  the 
AP  by-laws,  had  been  set  off  by 
the  application  of  Marshall 
Field  for  membership  for  the 


Chicago  Sun  when  he  founded  it 
in  1941.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Patter¬ 
son  also  was  a  party  to  the 
prosecution  in  behalf  of  her 
Washington  Times-Herald.  Both 
of  those  papers  have  since  been 
merged  with  others. 

The  clause,  safeguarding  the 
freedom  of  the  pi-ess,  which  was 
inserted  after  a  bitter  fight  in 
the  NR.4  newspaper  code  in  the 
19.3()s,  was  written  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Familiarity  with  the  duties 
and  problems  of  the  reporter 
came  to  Colonel  McCormick 
from  experience.  From  time  to 
time  he  filled  the  post  of  cor¬ 
respondent,  reporting  on  mat¬ 
ters  domestic  and  foreign. 
Among  his  more  recent  activi¬ 
ties  in  this  field  was  his  ex¬ 
tensive  airplane  journeys  to  the 
Far  East.  An  almost  daily 
series  of  dispatches  kept  Trib¬ 
une  readers  in  touch  with  con¬ 
ditions  in  that  area  of  Ameri¬ 
can  influence. 

Flew  in  Own  Plane 

Flying  in  “The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,”  a  converted  B-17,  Colonel 
McCormick  visited  various 
countries  in  western  Europe 
during  July  and  August,  1948. 
In  the  course  of  his  10,000-mile 
tour,  stops  were  made  in  Ice¬ 
land,  Scotland,  Northern  Ire¬ 
land,  Eire,  Belgium,  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  France,  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal. 

Six  months  after  his  return 
from  Europe,  Colonel  McCorm¬ 
ick  left  Chicago  on  a  13,500- 
mile  flight  which  took  him  to 
many  countries  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  Caribbean. 

On  Feb.  19,  1950,  Colonel  Mc¬ 
Cormick  left  Chicago  on  his 
longest  flying  tour,  a  trip  in 
which  24,000  miles  were  covered 
before  his  return  to  Chicago  on 
April  1.  During  his  flight.  Colo¬ 
nel  McCormick  visited  Bermu¬ 
da,  the  Azores,  Spain,  Greece, 
Egypt,  Pakistan,  India,  Ceylon, 
Thailand  (Siam),  Saudi,  Arabia, 
Turkey,  Italy,  France,  Denmark 
and  Iceland.  In  many  of  these 
countries  he  met  rulers  and 
leading  statesmen.  During  his 
flight  he  kept  readers  informed 
of  his  observations  by  dispatch-  , 
es  to  the  Tribune.  Some  of  his 
addresses  were  given  in  person 
via  short  wave;  others  were 
cabled  and  read  from  Station 
WGN. 

Knew  Mechanical  Side 

In  the  mechanical  divisions  of 
the  Tribune,  Colonel  McCormick 
was  as  much  at  home  as  in  the 
news  room.  The  ingenious  meth¬ 
od  of  arranging  printing  units 
and  folders  in  long,  continuous 
lines — an  arrangement  which 
greatly  increases  news-press 
flexibility  and  efficiency — was 
(Continued  on  page  64 A) 
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Europeans  Mistrust 
United  Aircraft  Ads 

By  Stanley  F.  Silbey 

Public  Information  Office,  Rhine  Engineer  Depot 

Kaiserslautern,  Germany 

The  West  German  press 
pounced  on  another  well-inten¬ 
tioned  plan  of  an  American 
corporation  to  publicize  NATO 
defense  aims  through  paid  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  newspapers 
of  13  European  countries. 

Advertisements,  such  as  the 
series  being  sponsored  by  the 
United  Aircraft  Corporation, 

(E  &  P,  March  5,  page  22) 
are  commonplace  programs  in 
the  U.  S.  In  most  countries  of 
Europe  they  are  greeted  with 
complete  mistrust.  Germany 
especially,  having  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  large  doses  of  Nazi 
propaganda,  finds  its  people  ex¬ 
ceptionally  wary  of  anything  in 
the  form  of  news  released,  or 
advertisements  that  emanate 
from  government  sources,  po¬ 
litical  parties,  private  industry, 
or  any  organization  suspected 
of  having  a  non-biased  view¬ 
point.  This  feeling  of  mistrust 
is  widespread  and  understand¬ 
able  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  past  experience  of  people 


here.  One  need  just  imagine 
the  reaction  of  a  German  to 
such  a  program.  He  quickly 
remembers  being  taken  in  by 
the  Nazi  propaganda  claims  on 
everything  from  the  Allies’  in¬ 
ability  to  bomb  Berlin,  or  even 
Germany  for  that  matter;  or, 
remembers  the  money  he  paid 
into  the  Nazi  treasury  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  dream  car  Hitler 
promised  him.  He  was  bombed 
and  chances  are  he  is  still  walk¬ 
ing. 

That  advertising  campaigns 
such  as  the  one  reportedly 
sponsored  by  United  Aircraft 
are  a  mistake  when  applied  to 
European  mentalities  could  be 
proven  by  a  quick  check  of  man- 
in-the-street  reaction  in  any 
large  city  in  Germany.  The 
effect  is  even  more  negative  in 
rural  areas  in  Europe  where 
people  are  solidly  hidebound 
by  convention  and  have  a  deep- 
rooted  small-villagers  skeptical, 
if  not  completely  disinterested, 
attitude  toward  anything  be¬ 
yond  the  confines  of  their  small 


NATO  PR  Ads 
Hit  by  Soviet 

First  reaction  from  the 
Soviet  Zone  newspapers  to 
United  Aircraft  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  public  relations  cam¬ 
paign  in  European  news¬ 
papers  (E&P,  March  5,  page 
22)  was  that  of  the  National 
Zeitung,  published  in  the 
East  Zone  of  Berlin,  which 
called  the  U.  S.  “the  insti- 
grator  of  all  present  inter¬ 
national  conflicts  since  its 
chief  aim  is  profit.” 

United’s  campaign,  which 
seeks  to  explain  the  aims  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  through  full- 
page  ads  in  25  leading  Eu¬ 
ropean  newspapers,  broke 
March  6. 

world.  American  advertisers 
and  public  relations  consultants 
forget  that  rural  Europe  is 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  years 
behind  his  American  brother  in 
outlook. 

The  impossibility  of  United’s 
program  being  effective  was 
clearly  summarized  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  appearing  in  the  March  7th 
issue  of  the  Maim  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  one  of  Germany’s  con¬ 
servative  but  well-informed  pa- 


Section  Edited 

_J^  Robert  B,  McIntyre 

pers.  The  paper  commented 
sharply  on  the  reported  plans 
of  the  United  Aircraft  Cor¬ 
poration  to  sponsor  “defense 
propaganda”  for  the  aims  of 
NATO  in  thirteen  European 
countries.  The  paper  was 
“amazed  that  General  Gruen- 
ther  had  approved  the  pro¬ 
ject,”  charging  the  General  and 
any  other  sponsors  or  origina¬ 
tors  of  such  plans  with  “lack 
of  psychological  insight.” 

ITie  paper  further  stated  that 
“coming  at  a  time  when  the 
Paris  treaties  were  in  a  decisive 
stage  in  the  French  capital, 
such  a  series  of  advertisements 
might  produce  exactly  the  op¬ 
posite  effect  from  its  planned 
purpose.” 

Making  the  salient  point  of 
the  care  needed  in  approach¬ 
ing  the  German  reader  of  to¬ 
day,  the  paper  continued:  “In 
Germany,  people  still  remember 
the  Nazis’  blatant  rearmament 
and  war  propaganda  and  any 
pathos  and  publicity-mongering 
is  likely  to  be  detrimental  to 
whatever  sense  of  obligation 
for  defense  the  Germans 
possess.  The  German  people 
will  not  have  the  least  tolerance 
or  propaganda  that  is  financed 
by  American  industry,  by  an 
aircraft  manufacturer  of  all 
people!” 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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I  ^ Takes  A  Woman  To  Sell 

B  “IF  it’s  the  woman  who  buys  the  merchandise, 
g  it  takes  another  woman  to  know  how  to  pre- 
B  sent  it  to  her,”  says  Joyce  Sachs,  advertising 
J  manager,  Modell’s  Shoppers  World,  a  new 
B  type  of  roadside  department  store  recently 
I  opened  in  East  Meadow,  Long  Island. 

B  Joyce  readily  admits,  too,  that  newspaper 
I  advertising  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  visual 
J  presentation  of  the  merchandise,  and  backs  up 
B  her  conviction  by  putting  a  major  portion  of 
1  her  $100,000  budget  in  Newsday  and  the  Levit- 
B  toum  Tribune.  Balance  goes  for  radio-TV 
B  spots. 

B  Modell’s  Shoppers  World  is  unique  in  its 
B  composition;  consists  of  66  small  retailers 
g  doing  business  under  the  corporate  name.  The 
B  merchants  aie  broken  down  into  four  gn'oups: 
■  food,  soft  goods,  hard  goods,  and  drugs  and 
B  sundries  with  a  representative  of  each  group 
B  sitting  on  an  advertising  council  so  that  each 
B  leceives  a  fair  and  equal  amount  of  ad  space 
1  which  is  coordinated  to  the  best  advantage  of 
B  all  concerned. 

1  As  advertising  manager  for  this  new  mer- 
1  chandising  venture  Joyce  Sachs  works  on  the 
B  theory  that  the  merchant  is  in  the  best  posi¬ 


A  Woman  ’ 


Joyce  Sachs 

ModelVs  Shoppers  World 


tion  to  know  which  products  should  be  pushed 
to  achieve  maximum  daily  sales.  Accordingly, 
Joyce  seeks  their  advice  on  what  items  to  pro¬ 
mote  in  newspapers  and  on  radio-TV.  Armed 
with  this  information,  she  uses  her  know-how 
to  present  the  merchandise  selected  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Joyce  has  been  associated  with  William  and 
Heni'y  Modell  for  three  years  in  some  of  their 
other  ventures,  and  by  working  closely  with 
Coordinated  Advertising  Agency  of  New  York, 
she  has  been  responsible  for  much  of  the 
hard-hitting  ad  copy. 

She  came  to  Modell  well  prepared  with  a 
wealth  of  experience  in  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  picked  up  while  working  for  both  na¬ 
tional  and  retail  firms. 

Sum  total  of  Joyce’s  wide  experience  is 
that  closer  cooperation  between  advertisers 
and  media  makes  for  a  more  harmonious  and 
successful  relationship  between  Shoppers 
World  and  the  consumer. — R.  B.  McI. 
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Kudner  Joins  W.  Virginia 
Loaded  with  New  Data  The  print  media  and  time  Boosts  Rates 

buying  departments  of  Kudner 


St.  Paul  Market  Study 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

There  has  been  no  decrease 
in  the  number  of  cigaret  smok¬ 
ers  here  since  a  year  ago,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press’  “19.55  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis  of  the  St.  Paul 
Market,”  off  the  presses  April 
1. 

This  ninth  annual  brand  pre¬ 
ference  and  buying  habit  study 
covers  over  175  product  classi¬ 
fications,  more  than  30  of 
which  are  new  this  year.  Over 
3,000  St.  Paul  men  and  women 
were  interviewed. 

Cigaret  smoking  in  St.  Paul 
actually  showed  a  slight  in¬ 
crease,  according  to  the  study. 
Men  smokers  increased  from 
60.9%  a  year  ago  to  62.4%. 
Women  smokers:  36.9  to  37%. 
The  percentage  of  St.  Paul 
men  who  smoke  cigarets  has 
remained  about  the  same  for 
five  years — at  approximately 
62%.  Women  smokers  have 
stayed  at  about  37%  for  the 
past  three  years. 

The  survey  was  conducted 
January  3  through  January  14, 
1955.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  Thurman  Sallade, 
national  advertising  manager 
of  the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 

DIY  Grows 

In  the  “do-it-yourself”  field, 
the  study  showed  that  of  the 
21.2%  who  improved  or  mod¬ 
ernized  their  homes,  47.2%  did 
the  woik  themselves.  This  sec¬ 
tion  includes  a  breakdown  of 
28  types  of  home-improvement 
work,  and  the  percentage  of 
families  which  did  each  type. 

A  question  on  power  tools, 
new  this  year,  showed  that 
35.1%  of  St.  Paul  men  have 
one  or  more  pieces  of  power 
equipment.  62.5%  of  these  own 
an  electric  drill;  51%  have  a 
table,  bench  or  circle  saw. 

Another  new  compilation 
shows  that  slightly  over  30% 
of  the  men  in  this  part  of  the 


buy  prepared  cat  food  for  their 
feline  friends. 

Additional  information  was 
compiled  this  year  on  charac¬ 
teristics  of  St.  Paul  families, 
including  number  of  employed 
housewives  (22.8%,  full  time 
and  part  time),  number  of 
children  in  family,  and  ages  of 
children. 

More  figures  were  obtained, 
also,  in  the  local  shopping  sec¬ 
tion,  especially  on  the  individual 
stores  preferred  for  purchase 
of  various  items  of  women’s, 
children’s  and  men’s  clothing; 
furniture;  and  appliances. 

New  classifications  this  year 
include : 

Graham  crackers ;  packaged 
cookies;  dry  soup  mix;  canned 
cranberry  sauce  or  jelly;  jams, 
jellies  and  preserves;  packaged 
sausage;  meal  preference  for 
bacon,  sausage,  franks;  frozen 
lemon  juice  and  lemonade ; 
frozen  shrimp;  fish  sticks;  pre¬ 
cooked  frozen  fish;  uncooked 
frozen  fish;  pickles;  potato 
chips;  pure  vanilla  extract; 
ground  black  pepper;  unpopped 
popcorn ;  dietetic  fruits  or 
vegetables;  candy  in  boxes; 
canned  whipping  cream;  pack¬ 
aged  cottage  cheese;  cat  food; 
hardwood  floor  cleaner;  house¬ 
hold  disinfectant;  household  de¬ 
odorizer;  hair  spray;  dehu¬ 
midifiers  ;  small  appliances 
(steam  ii’on,  electric  mixer, 
deep  fat  fryer)  ;  rugs  or  car¬ 
peting;  home  improvements; 
carbonated  beverages  used  for 
a  mix;  canned  soft  drinks; 
filtered  cigarets;  power  tools; 
outboard  motors. 

• 

5-and-lO  on  Radio 

CBS  Radio  Network  has 
signed  up  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 
for  a  one-our  Sunday  music 
program,  begining  June  5,  for 
a  13-week  period.  Tbe  five-and- 
dime  chain’s  first  venture  into 
big-scale  broadcast  advertising 


Agency,  Inc.,  are  being  con¬ 
solidated  under  the  general  su¬ 
pervision  of  Hugh  Johnson,  di¬ 
rector  of  media,  effective  April  1. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  made 
known  that  Frank  M.  Nolan 
becomes  assistant  director  of 
media  in  charge  of  print  media 
buying,  and  John  P.  Marsich 
becomes  assistant  director  of 
media  in  charge  of  time  buying. 
Anne  Wade,  assistant  to  Mr. 
Nolan,  has  been  advanced  to 
print  media  buyer.  E.  G.  Wey¬ 
mouth  continues  in  his  capacity 
as  associate  media  director. 

Frank  Nolan  has  21  years  of 
experience  in  print  media  pur¬ 
chases,  starting  his  media 
career  with  Erwin,  Wasey  and 
Company,  in  1934  and  joining 
Kudner  when  this  agency  was 
formed  in  1935.  He  has  worked 
on  all  the  accounts  in  the 
agency. 

John  Marsich  joined  Kudner 
in  1949  as  assistant  manager  of 
the  radio  and  television  depart¬ 
ment,  and  later  in  the  same 
year  was  made  head  time  buyer 
in  the  department. 

• 

Hotels  .Join  Forces 
On  $100,000  Push 

Los  Angeles 

A  national  advertising  bud¬ 
get  of  $100,000  has  been  set  up 
by  a  group  of  cooperating  inde¬ 
pendently-operated  hotels  it 
was  revealed  here  this  week. 

The  budget  is  double  the  size 
of  the  budgets  previously  spent 
by  individual  hotels  in  the 
group,  called  Distinguished  Ho¬ 
tels,  said  William  R.  Beattie, 
vicepresident  of  Robert  F. 
Warner,  Inc.,  of  New  York  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  group. 

Mr.  Beattie  explained  at  a 
press  conference  here  that  the 
group  of  14  hotels  are  cooper¬ 
ating  in  their  advertising,  in 
the  promotion  of  tourists  and 
convention  business  and  also  in 


On  Legal  Ads 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

An  Act  of  the  Legislature 
giving  West  Virginia  newspa¬ 
pers  their  first  increase  since 
1921  in  rates  for  legal  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  approved  by 
Gov.  William  C.  Marland. 

The  bill  was  not  an  unmixed 
blessing  for  publishers.  Besides 
boosting  maximum  rates,  it 
adds  to  the  law  a  provision 
forbidding  newspapers  to 
charge  higher  rates  for  cam¬ 
paign  advertising  by  candidates 
for  public  office  than  they 
charge  for  other  advertising. 

Under  the  new  law,  the  pres¬ 
ent  maximum  rate  of  2  cents 
per  word  for  the  first  insertion 
will  be  increased  to  2%  cents. 
The  limit  on  the  rate  for  each 
subsequent  insertion,  now  1 
cent  per  word,  will  go  to  1% 
cents. 

The  maximum  permissible 
charge  for  delinquent  tax  lists 
will  go  from  25  cents  per  item 
to  40  cents  per  item. 

♦  *  * 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Assembly  killed  a  bill 
that  would  have  reduced  news¬ 
paper  legal  advertising  of  tax 
exempt  property  rolls. 

Present  law  requires  local 
governments  to  insert  paid  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  newspapers  de¬ 
scribing  all  property  that  is 
fully  or  partly  exempt  from 
taxation.  The  ads  must  be 
placed  yearly  and  must  be  re¬ 
peated  within  a  three-week 
span. 

The  defeated  measure  would 
have  dropped  the  requirement 
for  a  second  insertion. 

*  «  • 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

A  somewhat  ambiguous  bill 
which  ostensibly  would  allow 
“publication”  of  legal  notices 
by  reading  over  a  radio  station 
has  been  introduced  in  the 


“10,000  Lakes”  land  own  an  will  cost  more  than  $500,000. 
outboard  motor.  • 

Grocei-y  shopping  at  inde-  a  J  •  i  r-  a  j 

pendent  neighborhood  stores  in  A-flniirm  (jO-op  Ans 
St.  Paul  continues  to  decline,  Chicago 

dropping  from  27.5%  to  20.47r  A  major  portion  of  Admiral 
since  a  year  ago.  The  figure  Corporation’s  advertising  of  its 
was  37%  in  1951.  new  refrigerator-freezers  has 

Self-service  buying  of  fresh  been  allocated  to  the  company’s 
meats  increased  from  21.5%  of  “super”  co-op  newspaper  pro¬ 
families  in  1954  to  27.5%  this  gram  in  April.  The  fiist  co-op 
year.  newspaper  ads  will  run  in  ap- 

And  it  would  seem  that  St.  proximately  86  markets  during 
Paul  people  take  good  care  of  April  (via  Russel  M.  Seeds  Co., 
their  cats.  73.4%  of  the  owners  Chicago). 


reservations.  Legislature  by  Rep.  Ralph  Gal- 

Hotels  in  the  group  are  Bilt-  legos, 
more,  Los  Angeles;  Mark  Hop-  Declaring  political  candidates 
kins,  San  Francisco,  Drake,  have  been  “discriminated 
Chicago;  Commodore,  New  against”  in  cost  of  advertising, 
York;  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City;  Sen.  Henry  Eager  has  intro- 
Parker  House,  Boston ;  Lord  duced  a  bill  which  would  require 
Baltimore,  Baltimore;  Olympic,  political  newspaper  advertising 
Seattle  ;  Chalfonte-Haddon  to  be  as  cheap  as  other  adver- 
Hall,  Atlantic  City;  Nether-  tising  carried  by  the  paper, 
lands  Plaza  and  Terrace  Plaza,  “The  present  practice  of 
Cincinnati;  Chase  and  Park  charging  20  to  25%  more  for 
Plaza,  St.  Louis;  Carlton  House,  political  advertising  than  for 
Pittsburgh;  Adolphus,  Dallas;  other  kinds  is  very  discrimina- 
Del  Prade,  Mexico  City.  tory,”  Sen.  Eager  said. 
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whatever  Your 
Food  Store  Product 

— This  Food  Store  Panel 
Conducted  For  Us  By 
The  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  Will  Help  You 

Speed  Your  Sales 
In  Greater 
Kk.  Cleveland! 


HQtl 


Here  is  a  directional  influence  to  your  sales  and 
advertising  activity  for  any  food  store  product. 


H  This  continuing  study  is  a  full  and 
comprehensive  report,  from  an  adequate  sample,  of 
sales  and  sales  influence  details  of  a  good  variety 
of  products.  This  penetrating  expression  of  market 
activity  will  be  a  vital  aid  to  all  who  sell  through 
the  food  stores  of  this  area. 

There  are  many  variables,  by  type  of  store  and  by 
economic  area,  which  are  common  to  the  sale  of 
almost  all  food  store  products. 

These  audits  express  consumer  purchase,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  inventory  for  the  total  County. 

One  of  the  great  values  of  the  reports  is  that  they 
distinguish  these  by  corporate  chain  vs.  all  other 
stores,  and  by  the  two  major  economic  areas  of  the 
County,  which  contain  approximate  halves  of  the 
County’s  families. 


A  few  of  the  many  other  facta  of  common  inter¬ 
est  to  be  reported  are :  The  relation  of  sales  to 
distribution... Ratio  of  retailer  stocks  to  sales, 
to  express  stock  turn... Sales  volume  trends,  in 
total  and  per  store  handling . . .  Product  type 
trends  within  commodity  groups ...  Retailer 
co-operation  in  store  displays,  advertising  and 
coupon  redemption... Consumer  sales  influence 
created  by  special  advertising  promotions. 

See  and  study  these  reports  for  their  fullness  of 
sales  influence  detail,  and  for  the  facts  they  will 
supply  to  aid  your  own  planning  of  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  Market. 


OJivii 


U6i 


if  you  want  thoso  roports 
to  coma  to  you  rogularly. 


MARKET  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT 


CLEVELAND 


PIAIN  DEALER 


Cretmer  A  Woodward,  Inc. 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Son  Francisco  •  los  Angeles  •  Atlanta 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Philip  Morris  Cyclic 
Advertising  Explained 


The  new  cyclic  advertising 
program  of  Philip  Morris  ciga¬ 
rettes  is  designed  to  give  82,- 
500,000  impressions  for  each 
round  of  its  new  media  sched¬ 
ule. 

The  Philip  Morris-brand  ciga¬ 
rette  advertising  schedule  em¬ 
ploys  newspapers,  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements,  magazines,  radio  and 
television.  Full  page,  four-color 


Are  You  Killing 
Sunday  Comic  Ads? 

Are  you  one  of  the  many 
advertisers  switching  Sunday 
comic  ads  to  magazine  sup¬ 
plements? 

Well,  if  you  are,  big  boy, 
better  watch  for  leaks. 

If  you  switched  your  Or¬ 
lando  comic  ads  to  This 
Week,  Parade  or  American, 
you  are  losing  Central  Flori¬ 
da's  400,000  population  and 
its  500  million  $  market. 

Why  .  .  .  Because  Orlando 
Sentinel's  home-printed,  home- 
edited,  local  Florida  Maga¬ 
zine  has  three  times  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  ALL  OTHER  SUPPLE¬ 
MENTS  combined,  in  our  im¬ 
mediate  five  county  area.* 

These  include  the  American 
weekly,  distributed  by  Miami 
Herald;  This  Week  Magazine, 
distributed  by  Miami  News 
and  Florida  Times-Union  and 
Parade,  distributed  by  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times. 

Circulation  of  all  three  of 
these  supplements  in  our  five 
counties  total  less  than  17,000 
— while  Our  Own  Florida 
Magazine  totals  almost  60,000. 
That's  better  than  a  three  to 
one  ratio  over  the  combined 
field. 

In  Orange  County  alone, 
Orlando  Sentinel's  Florida 
Magazine  leads  This  Week 
28  to  1;  it  leads  American 
Weekly  31  to  1;  it  leads  Pa¬ 
rade  Magazine  855  to  1. 

If  you're  switching  from 
comics  to  Sunday  Magazines, 
look  out  for  derailments,  such 
as  Orlando  and  Central  Flori¬ 
da's  500  million  $  market. 

Florida  Magazine  con  also 
give  you  ROP  color. 

‘Source;  ABC  March  31,  1954 

Orlando  Sentinel-Star 

MARTIN  ANDERSEN  •  Editar.  Owner, 
Ad-Writer  &  Galley  Boy 

Orlande,  Florida 

Nat.  Rep.  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney 


and  full  black  and  white  page.s 
are  planned  for  newspapers,  ma¬ 
gazines  and  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments.  National  Negro  newspa¬ 
pers  and  Spanish  language  daily 
papers  also  are  on  the  Philip 
Morris  schedule. 

Philip  Morris  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Inc., 
revealed  its  new  advertising  and 
merchandising  plans  for  the 
first  time  at  its  exhibit  at  the 
National  Association  of  Tobacco 
Distributors’  Convention,  held  in 
Chicago  this  week. 

To  achieve  the  impact  of  82,- 
500,000  impressions,  Philip  Mor¬ 
ris  cigarettes  will  use  full  page, 
four-color  advertising  in  the 
Sateveposf,  Life,  Ladiee’  Home 
Journal,  McCall’s,  Woman’s 
Day,  Family  Circle,  Every- 
woman’s.  Better  Living,  Ebony 
and  Our  World  magazines  as 
well  as  the  following  regular 
Sunday  magazine  sections:  This 
Week,  Parade,  American  Week¬ 
ly,  The  Neu'  York  Sunday 
News,  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Philip  Morris  will  use  12 
specially  selected  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  .sections  of  12  newspapers 
in  key  market  areas. 

Full  page  black  and  white 
adverti.sing  will  run  in  eight 
Sunday  magazine  sections  and 
1,000-line  black  and  white  ad¬ 
vertising  comprises  the  balance 
of  the  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  for  Philip  Morris 
brand  cigarettes. 

On  television  and  radio,  Phi¬ 
lip  Morris  will  center  its  ad¬ 
vertising  activity  on  the  CBS- 
TV  Network  telecast  of  “Public 
Defender’’  and  “My  Little  Mar¬ 
gie’’  together  with  “Tennessee 
Ernie”  on  the  CBS  Radio  Net¬ 
work. 

Pailiament,  whose  advertising 
has  just  been  rated  second 
among  the  four  best-read  adver¬ 
tisements  in  a  recent  survey  by 
Daniel  Starch,  plans  to  continue 
an  aggressive  campaign  in  class 
magazines,  newspapers,  Sunday 
supplements,  television  and  ra¬ 
dio. 

Home  Fashion  Time 
Set  for  Sept.  29 

Chicago 

New  furniture  styles  will  be 
featured  in  newspapers  tying 
in  with  “Home  Fashion  Time,” 
Sept.  20-Oct.  8  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  the  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Industry  Committee. 


St.  Pat  *8  Green 
Helps  Sell  Peas 

Minute  Maid  Corporation 
unveiled  its  first  newspaper 
advertising  (via  Ted  Bater 
&  Co.)  for  its  newly  acquir¬ 
ed  Snow  Crop  Division  and 
the  result  was  a  striking 
1,000-line  ad  for  the  deep- 
frozen,  mountain  grown 
Snow  Crop  green  peas.  The 
ads  ran  in  colorful — timely- 
green  color  as  well  as  black 
and  white  on  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  in  a  number  of  key  mar¬ 
kets. 

Approximately  35%  of  the 
schedule  carried  the  color  in¬ 
sertion,  according  to  James 
Rayen,  advertising  manager 
of  Minute  Maid. 


The  promotion  calls  for  fur¬ 
niture  manufacturers  to  feature 
their  new  merchandise  during 
“Home  Fashion  Time”  through 
their  national  advertising  and 
by  providing  promotional  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  used  by  furniture 
retailers,  including  the  use  of 
local  newspaper  advertising. 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  Large  space  (via  Scheide- 

ler.  Beck  &  Werner)  in  dailies 
in  Florida,  California  and  Wash¬ 
ington  is  being  used  by  L.  Rel- 
sky  &  Cie,  Cockeysville,  Md., 
for  its  Relska  Vodka.  Ads  ap¬ 
pear  every  other  week.  New 
York  magazine  is  also  schedul- 
ed.  .  , 

•  National  co-op  drug  retail 
newspaper  insertions  are  part  of 
Blue  Jay  Products’  campaigrn 
(via  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc.) 
launched  April  1  for  new  Blue- 
Jay  plastic  com  plaster.  Bulk  of 
schedule  is  in  TV’  and  mag¬ 
azines. 

•  For  the  third  consecutive 
year  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  producer  of  Domino  sugar, 
will  stress  low-calorie,  high 
energy  content  of  sugar  in  large 
space  ads  (via  Ted  Bates  &  Co.) 
on  a  continuing  basis  in  most 
leading  local  newspapers  in  the 
Domino  market  areas,  plus  full- 
page,  four-color  insertions  in 
Life  magazine. 

•  Treesweet  Products  Co., 
Santa  Ana,  Calif,  has  embarked 
on  a  weekly  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  (via  BBDO,  Los  Angeles) 
in  35  publications  throughout 
California,  Arizona  and  Mid¬ 
western  metropolitan  areas.  The 
continuing  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  will  run  for  balance  of 
year. 


Facit  Triples 
Ad,  Budget; 
Adds  Papers 

Facit,  Inc.,  New  York,  five- 
year  old  American  selling  arm 
of  Advitabergs  Industrier, 
Swedish  business  machine  man¬ 
ufacturers,  has  adopted  a  1955- 
56  expanded  advertising  and 
public  relations  program  which 
triples  the  expenditures  of 
1953-54,  according  to  Erik  A. 
Ohisson,  Facit  president. 

In  the  expanded  advertising 
program  (via  Anderson  & 
Cairns,  Inc.)  desig^ned  to  add 
both  breadth  and  depth  to 
Facit’s  market  coverage,  new 
media  as  well  as  more  frequent 
insertions  in  previously  used 
media  will  be  employed. 

In  the  business  and  news 
magazine  field,  for  example,  the 
company  will  for  the  first  time 
use  Business  Week,  Fortune, 
Nation’s  Business  and  the  New 
Yorker  and  will  continue  to  use 
Time,  Newsweek  and  U.  S. 
News  &  World  Report  on  a 
stepped-up  basis. 

‘“rhe  new  magazine  media 
are  designed  to  not  only 
strengthen  our  message  to  top 
management  of  top  corpora¬ 
tions,  but  also  to  the  smaller 
companies  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  tov.ms,”  Mr.  Ohisson 
states.  He  adds  that  the  New 
Yorker  has  been  included  to 
reach  the  important  letail 
market  through  a  media  which 
has  gained  top  acceptance  in 
department  stores. 

In  the  newspaper  field,  Facit 
will  use  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
7Uil,  the  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  on  a  regular  schedule 
of  insertions,  and  the  New 
York  Times,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  the  Oakland 
(Calif.),  Tribune  for  special 
announcements  as  events  di¬ 
rect. 

“Use  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  on  a  regular  basis  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  because  it 
allows  advantages  of  regional 
dealer  listings  in  their  regional 
publishing  setup,”  Mr.  Ohisson 
points  out. 

• 

Rate  Increase 
A  new  general  flat  rate  of 
11c  a  line  was  announced  as 
of  April  1,  effective  June  1,  by 
Thomas  St.  John,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Hattiesburg  (Miss.) 
American. 
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48  miles  under 


...that's  the  record’breaking  length  of  this  new  pipeline  under  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
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Deep  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  lies  one  of  our 
nation's  most  promising  sources  of  crude  petroleum. 
A  Socony -Vacuum  affiliate.  Magnolia  Petroleum 
Company,  and  its  associates  are  developing  several 
oil  and  gas  helds  in  this  off-shore  area  — one  as  far  as 
28  miles  from  the  Louisiana  coast.  Barges  now  bring 
the  oil  ashore  at  the  rate  of  about  6,000  barrels  daily, 
but  operations  are  often  curtailed  by  bad  weather. 

To  assure  a  constant  flow  of  oil  and  namral  gas, 
an  undersea  pipeline  is  now  under  construction  to 
gather  this  production.  When  completed,  this  line 


will  extend  a  total  length  of  48  miles  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf.  It  will  permit  nearly  doubling 
Socony -Vacuum’s  present  oil  production  there  and 
will  eventually  be  capable  of  delivering  up  to  50,000 
barrels  of  oil  daily  to  the  Louisiana  mainland. 

★  ★  ★ 

This  submarine  gathering  system,  the  longest 
undersea  pipeline  in  the  world,  is  another  example 
of  Socony -Vacuum's  continuing  efforts  to  help  keep 
America  supplied  with  the  increasing  quantities  of 
petroleum  it  must  have. 


AD  AGENCIES 


Perfumers  Seen  As 
‘Hoist  by  Own  Petard' 


The  sales  ills  of  the  fra¬ 
grance  industry  can  be  traced 
to  the  wrong  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandising  strategy  for  its 
mainstay,  perfume,  Elwood 
Whitney,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
told  the  sixth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Fragrance  Founda¬ 
tion  in  New  York  last  week. 

“American  women,”  he  said, 
“in  frighteningly  large  numbers 
are  changing  from  occasional  or 
infrequent  perfume  users  to 
non-users. 

“You  have  been  hoist  by  your 
own  petard  through  a  lack  of 
industry  unity  o  \  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  by  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  upper  crust  market  and 
the  ‘special  occasion’  use  of 
perfume.” 

Perfumers,  Mr.  Whitney  de¬ 
clared,  have  failed  to  recognize 
the  economic  shift  which  has 
placed  the  bulk  of  America’s 
disposable  income,  or  “loose 
money,”  in  the  hands  of  an  in¬ 
creasingly  larger  middle  class. 


What's 
Going  on 


Scholastic  Art  Competition!  I 

4,000  boys  and  girls  from  more  than 
100  schools  hold  their  own  big-tima 
art  show. 

Art  Competition  is  just  one  more 

of  the  Globe's  famous  projects  for 
youth  .  .  .  just  one  more  example 
of  the  Globe's  famed  "youthful 
touch." 


T  B  E 

BOSTON  GLOBE 

Moming  Evening  Sunday 


As  a  result,  their  sales  are 
lagging  behind  the  general 
trend  of  the  toilet  goods  indus¬ 
try. 

He  cited  figures  showing  that 
since  1947,  sales  volume  for 
lipstick  has  increased  50%  and 
that  of  hair  rinses,  tints  and 
dyes  has  soared  110%,  but  in 
the  same  period  fragrance  sales 
rose  only  3%.  Other  figures 
showed  that  in  1947  as  many 
as  83%  of  American  women 
wore  perfume,  but  that  by  1953 
the  figure  had  dropped  to  60%. 
In  the  same  period,  per  capita 
purchases  of  perfume  declined 
29%. 

Mr.  Whitney  criticized  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  present  merchandising 
policy  as  “archaic  and  medi¬ 
eval.”  Perfumers  concentrate  on 
keen  competition  among  them¬ 
selves  for  a  share  in  a  shrink¬ 
ing  market  when  they  should 
be  uniting  to  expand  their  mar¬ 
ket  by  meeting  competition 
Irom  the  products  of  other  in¬ 
dustries,  he  said. 

The  agency  executive  urged 
an  industry-wide  alliance  in  a 
unified  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tional  campaign  that  would 
‘  e.stablish  peiiume’s  rule  in  en¬ 
hancing  personality  and  build¬ 
ing  self  confidence  in  day-to- 
day  living.” 

He  added  that  the  new  cam¬ 
paign  should  be  aimed,  not  at 
the  “Four  Hundred,”  but  at 
“people — the  whole,  huge  middle 
class  population  of  the  U.  S. — 
who  have  practically  all  of  the 
expendable  income.” 

“Now  another  industry-wide 
fallacy  is  the  dilution  of  the 
dollars  which  should  be  used 


Everything  in 

^tiinoreTevolves 

/  X  _  X  \ 


BALLOONY  ANTICS  of  Reginald  McHugh  (left),  Van  L  Phillips  & 
Associates,  during  the  annual  Advertising  Clinic  of  the  Ohio  Select 
List  of  Daily  Newspapers  held  in  Columbus,  are  watched  by  (left  to 
right):  Jack  Lake,  president,  Ohio  Select  List  ad  managers'  group;  Van 
L  Phillips,  Van  L.  Phillips  &  Associates;  and  Bruce  E.  Thompson,  sales 
manager,  John  Cullen  Co.  Some  214  retail,  classified  and  general  ad 
staff  members  from  41  of  the  50  Select  List  papers  attended  the  two- 
day  meeting. 


in  the  area  of  stimulating  na¬ 
tional  interest,  as  against  a 
local  selling  and  merchandising 
effort  at  the  point  of  sale,”  Mr. 
Whitney  continued. 

“Advertising  cannot  success¬ 
fully  operate  in  a  vacuum.  And 
rarely  can  national  advertising 
be  charged  with  the  responsibil 
ity  of  assuming  the  total  effort 
of  selling. 

“Therefore,  everything  that 
can  be  done,  locally,  at  the 
point  of  sale,  through  merchan¬ 
dising,  promotion  and  display, 
and  clerk  education  is  tremend¬ 
ously  important  indeed  to  the 
total  selling  effort. 

“The  broadest  explanation  of 
the  formula,”  Mr.  Whitney 
emphasized,  “is  to  .say  that 
national  advertising  stimulates 
interest,  and  local  advertising 
and  mei-chandising  converts  this 
interest  into  purchase.” 

Gamble  To  Present 
Awards  To  Weeklies 

Frederic  R.  Gamble,  presi¬ 
dent,  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  will  pi'e- 
s  e  n  t  “Century  of  Service” 
awards  to  28  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  members  of  Greater  Week¬ 
lies  .Associates,  at  the  GWA 
spring  conference  to  be  held  in 
New  York  April  28-30. 

GWA  is  a  national  association 
of  weeklies  with  214  members 
in  34  states. 

Watson  to  Speak 

Robert  M.  Watson,  newly 
elected  president  of  Ruthrauff 
&  Byan,  Inc.,  will  be  guest 
speaker  at  the  Inside  Adver¬ 
tising  Banquet  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Men  and 
Women,  April  21  in  New  York. 
The  banquet  is  the  climax  of 
the  fifth  annual  Inside  Adver¬ 
tising  Week,  April  17-22. 


‘Shop  Downtown’ 
Promotion  Pays 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A  “shop  downtown”  promo¬ 
tion  campaign  set  in  motion 
here  recently  by  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  is 
paying  off  in  sales  results. 

Sales  on  Saturday,  heavily 
promoted  as  “Downtown  Fam¬ 
ily  Shopping  Day,”  have 
soared,  at  some  stores  more 
than  200%  over  previous  aver¬ 
ages. 

Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 
advertising  and  promotion  ex¬ 
ecutives  meet  once  a  week  with 
a  committee  of  downtown  mer¬ 
chants  to  help  plan  promotions. 

A  silver-dollar  giveaway  has 
proved  the  most  effective  in  the 
stunt  category.  Four  “mystery 
men”  who  roam  the  downtown 
area  give  dollars  to  persons 
who  can  repeat  the  slogan : 
“What  do  you  want  to  buy? 
What  do  you  want  to  pay? 
Downtown  St.  Paul  has  it  ev¬ 
ery  day.”  The  ideas  were  sug¬ 
gested  by  Earl  R.  Truax,  Jr. 

Other  successful  promotions 
include  free  bus  ride  coupons 
in  Friday  evening  editions, 
good  for  one  fare  to  the  loop 
on  Saturday  morning;  a  spe¬ 
cial  downtown  ad  page,  featur¬ 
ing  Saturday-only  bargains  ■*" 
from  each  store;  and  free 
luncheons  at  downtown  restau¬ 
rants  to  persons  whose  names 
are  scattered  throughout  Fri¬ 
day’s  want  ad  pages. 

• 

Nelson  Eleeted 

S.  H.  Nelson,  president,  Wil¬ 
liam  B,  Remington  Co.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  at  the  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  England  Coun¬ 
cil,  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  held  in 
Boston. 
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NE^^SPAPEK  REPRESENTATIVES 


Budd  Opens 
Office  in 
New  Orleans 

The  John  Budd  Company, 
oldest  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  this  week  opened  an  of¬ 
fice  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.,  and 
named  Louis  R. 
Gai-ver  district 
manager. 

The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made 
by  Charles  J. 
Cole,  B  u  d  d  ’  s 
sales  manager, 
who  said  that 
Garver  prospect  re¬ 
search  in  this 
expanding  area  has  shown  “a 
great  potential”  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  new.spaper  advertising. 

“On  the  ground,  personal  sel¬ 
ling  of  advertisers,  agencies, 
branch  offices  and  other  sources 
of  influence  on  advertising 
lists,”  Mr.  Cole  declared,  “is 
expected  to  produce  substantial 
extra  national  linage. 


LONG  ISLAND  DAILY  PRESS 
217,040  Circulation  for 

Sept.  30, 1954 
represents  an 
increase  of 

38,677  (Gain) 

in  one  year! 

HOWEVER . . . 

The  Long  Island  Daily 
Press  average  circular 
tion  for  the  month  of 
February/  1955  was— 

240,569 

Paid  Dally  eirtulallon 


“This  move,”  he  added,  “con¬ 
firms  too,  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  south,  which 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  epochal 
SNPA  Golden  Anniversary  is¬ 
sue  accurately  reported.” 

Mr.  Garver,  newly-appointed 
manager,  is  a  graduate  of  Tu- 
lane  University.  He  was  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Gilmore  Publishing 
Company  and  has  had  exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  selling  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  south. 

ISame  Western  Dailies 

Western  Dailies,  newspaper 
representatives,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  the  new 
San  Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.) 
Daily  Tribune,  effective  im¬ 
mediately.  The  new  daily  is 
the  result  of  a  merger  of  two 
weeklies,  headed  by  Carl  P. 
Miller  as  publisher  (E&P, 
March  12,  page  8.) 

MH&F  Appointed 

The  Rutherfordton  (N.  C.) 
Rutherford  County  Newn  this 
week  announced  appointment 
of  Moran,  Hedekin  &  Fischer, 
Inc.,  as  its  national  advertising 
representatives. 

Parade  Adds  Two 
To  N.  Y.  Office 

The  appointments  of  Don 
MacMannis  and  Frank  Norton 
to  the  New  York  sales  staff 
of  Parade  was  announced  by 
New  York  Sales  Manager  Reg 
Peloquin. 

Mr.  MacMannis  will  handle 
southern  New  York  State  and 
northern  Pennsylvania.  He 
leaves  Capper  Publications 
where  he  was  New  England 
sales  repi'esentative  for  Houne- 
hold  Magazine. 

Frank  Norton,  formerly  of 
Bryan  Elliott  Company,  will 
handle  New  York  City  accounts. 


■WltMl  Wt  MM  MM  CMMWT 


100  YEARS  BETWEEN  THEM — Detroit  Chapter  of  American  Newspaper 
Representatives  Association  recently  held  a  special  luncheon  to  honor 
Herbert  R.  Bayle  (left),  vicepresident  and  media  director,  Brooke, 
Smith,  French  &  Dorrance,  Inc.,  to  mark  Mr.  Bayle's  50th  year  in  the 
a9ency  business.  At  the  same  time,  Joseph  R.  Scolaro  (ri9ht),  Scolaro, 
Meeker  &  Scott,  was  celebratin9  his  50  years  in  the  newspaper 
representative  field. 


NATO  PR  Ads 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Another  newspaper  of  im¬ 
portance  in  the  vital  North 
German  port  city  of  Hamburg, 
the  Hamburger  Echo,  a  voice  of 
the  Social  Demokratische  Partei 
(headed  by  Erich  Ollenhauer, 
opposite  leader  in  the  Bunde¬ 
stag.  The  party  is  opposed  to 
rearmament  before  a  German 
reunification  settlement),  head¬ 
lined  its  brief  front  page  item 
on  the  plan  as  “smelly”  in  re¬ 
porting  on  the  “dubious  pub¬ 
licity  support  which  General 
Greunther  enlisted  when  he  ap¬ 
proved  the  plan  of  the  U.  S. 
United  Aircraft  Corporation 
to  propagate  the  aims  of  NATO 
by  means  of  advertisements  in 
25  leading  European  papers.” 

This  news  story  used  the 
identity  of  the  advertiser  with 
the  abbreviation  U.  S.  before 
the  company  name  which  may 
lead  its  readers,  who  are  usual¬ 
ly  ill-informed  on  American 
usage,  to  further  believe  that 
the  company  may  have  some  of¬ 
ficial  connection  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  government.  Whether  this 
is  intentional  or  an  error  due 
to  usage  remains  anyones’ 
guess  as  does  so  much  of  the 
reporting  on  America  in  Eur¬ 
ope’s  press. 

Continuing  the  short  but 
ironic  front-page  story,  the 
Hamburger  Echo  closed  with 
the  comment:  “If  armament 
manufacturers  propagate  peace 
through  armaments,  we  hope 
no  one  will  suggest  they  are 
thinking  of  profits  .  .  .” 

Coming  from  two  newspapers 


in  Germany  that  might  possibly 
derive  revenue  from  the  adver¬ 
tising  campaign,  the  papers 
seem  to  be  honest  and  devoid 
of  self-interest  in  deriding  the 
plan.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  blast  in  the  Mainz  Allgem- 
eine  Zeitung  which  is  indepen¬ 
dent  of  party  affiliations.  Both 
papers  are  correct  in  their  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  campaign  is  a 
waste  of  money.  Such  cam¬ 
paigns  and  much  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  dollar  of 
American  interests  are  wasted 
in  Europe  because  the  planning 
is  done  from  an  American  back¬ 
ground  and  viewpoint  which  is 
far  different  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  approach  and  mentality. 

• 

Laundry  Rinse  Gets 
$l*Million  Push 

A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Decatur,  Ill.,  will  back  its 
new  laundry  rinse,  Sta-Puf, 
with  an  advertising-promotion 
budget  of  nearly  $1,000,000, 
including  full-page  and  1,000 
line  ads  in  newspapers  in  11 
major  markets  across  the  coun¬ 
try  (via  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Chi¬ 
cago). 

Newspaper  ads  will  break  in 
early  April,  coincidental  with 
.start  of  distribution  in  each 
city.  First  markets  to  get  Sta- 
Puf  ads  are  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Washington,  Atlanta, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Dallas-Ft.  Worth, 
Los  Angeles,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Spot  TV  and  billboards 
will  also  be  used. 
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—in  Raw  Materials 
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Progress  in  Steel  Capacity 

During  1934  Bethlehem's  an¬ 
nual  steelmaking  capacity  rose  to 
19,100,000  tons  .  .  .  almost  30  per 
cent  higher  than  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II . . .  Sparrows  Point, 
largest  steel  plant  on  eastern  sea¬ 
board,  set  all-time  record,  making 
3,362,036  ingot  tons  in  year. 


New  iron  ore  mine  at  Marmora, 
Canada,  near  production  .  .  .  Erie 
Mining  taconite  plant  in  Minne¬ 
sota  taking  shape  . . .  Develop¬ 
ment  continuing  on  the  new 
Grace  Mine  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  raw  material  projects,  in 
Chile,  Venezuela  and  Brazil. 

—in  Shipbuilding 

A  year  of  below-normal  ship¬ 
building,  but  Bethlehem  delivered 
23  ships  and  86  non-propelled 
craft . . .  repaired  or  converted 
4021  vessels. . . .  Ships  built  in¬ 
cluded  tanker  World  Glory,  largest 
cargo  vessel  ever  built  in  Western 
Hemisphere. 


—in  Steel  Construction 


Steel  fabricated  for  many  sizable 
projects,  such  as  New  York  Coli¬ 
seum  . . .  Newark  Bay  Bridge. . . . 
Detroit  Administration  Building 
for  Ford  Moror  Company.  ...  In¬ 
ternational  Airport,  San  Francisco. 


In  his  letter  to  employees  contained  in  the  re¬ 
port  E.  G.  Grace,  chairman  of  Bethlehem  Steel, 
described  the  objectives  of  the  company's  recently 
announced  new  expansion  program  to  cost 
$100,000,000.  This,  together  with  $93,000,000 
authorized  for  completing  new  construction  as  of 
December  31,  1954.  will  bring  Bethlehem’s  total 


outlay  for  expansion  and  modernization  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  to  over  $1,000,000,000. 

"We  believe  that  the  country  will  continue  to 
grow,’’  Mr.  Grace  said,  "and  that  the  national 
output  of  goods  and  services  will  continue  to 
grow  also.  It  is  our  intention  to  keep  pace 
with  that  growth.’’ 


Employees  of  a  large  industrial  enterprise  and  their  families  have  a  vital  concern  in 
the  company’s  activities  and  a  stake  in  its  future.  It  was  this  belief  that  back  in  1927 
led  Bethlehem  to  take  the  pioneering  step  of  issuing  a  report  to  employees,  paralleling 
the  annual  report  to  stockholders.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  Bethlehem  is  the  first 
large  company  to  give  employees  such  an  annual  audit,  reporting  on  the  human  factors 
that  make  possible  the  company’s  accomplishments. 

A  few  highlights  from  the  current  Annual  Report  to  Employees  ( Bethlehem  Review, 
March,  1955  issue)  are  summarized  here.  If  you  would  like  to  receive  a  free  copy 
please  write  to  Publications  Dept.,  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

.  •  •  and  foreshadowing  More  Progress  to  Come! 


—in  Safety 

33  Bethlehem  steel  plants,  ship¬ 
yards,  fabricating  works,  mines  and 
quarries  received  49  awards  from 
the  National  Safety  Council. . . . 
Bethlehem,  Johnstown,  Sparrows 
Point  and  Lackawanna  plants  won 
first  four  places  in  safety  among 
large  steel  plants . . .  Honor  award 
for  Johnstown  plant,  whose  13,000 
employees  worked  four  months 
without  a  disabling  injury. 

—in  Social  Welfare 

Improved  social  insurance  bene¬ 
fits  under  Bethlehem  Program,  in¬ 
cluding  $1,000  boost  in  each  em¬ 
ployee’s  life  insurance. . . .  Bene¬ 
fits  also  include  payments  for  ill¬ 
ness  or  accident,  and  hospital  and 
surgical  benefits. 
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reports  to  its  employees  on  a  year  of  progress 


RETAIL  SURVEY 

Novel  Furniture  Ad 
Acts  As  Shot  in  Arm 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

It  takes  a  novel  newspaper 
ad  to  pive  furniture  business  a 
shot  in  the  arm  during  periods 
of  spotty  day  to  day  activity, 
according  to  Irving  H.  Corn- 
blum  of  Pies  Furniture  after 
the  suburban  furniture  outlet 
enjoyed  excellent  response  from 
a  unique  ad  in  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  built  around  a 
photo  of  a  parking  meter. 

The  ad  was  captioned:  “News 
flash!  Traffic  Cop  Pies  is.sues 
hundreds  of  tickets  and  fines 
furniture  samples.  Overtime 
parking.  Customers  summoned 
to  provide  bail.” 

Reported  Mr.  Cornblum:  “The 
ad  pulled  very  good  traffic  the 
night  it  appeared,  as  well  as 
the  following  day.  Business  re¬ 
sults  were  very  gratifying  and 
the  promotion  was  highly  suc¬ 
cessful.” 

Mr.  Cornblum  said  he  felt 
furniture  retailers  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  make  their  newspaper 
advertising  too  stereotyped  and 


he  feels  some  fre.sh  approaches 
and  ideas  are  needed  to  whip 
up  consumer  interest. 

“Most  of  the  customers  who 
came  in  commented  on  the  ad 
and  asked  for  the  specific  items 
we  featured,”  said  the  Pies  ex¬ 
ecutive.  “Success  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  must  be  credited  to  the 
ad.” 

Here  is  the  promotional  pitch 
Pies  used  in  ad  copy:  “A  store¬ 
wide  roundup  by  our  store  traf¬ 
fic  department  has  resulted  in 
countless  arresting  values.  All 
regular  merchandise  guilty  of 
overtime  parking.  Names  you 
would  never  expect  to  see  in  a 
police  lineup,  such  as  Kroehler, 
Simmons,  General  Electric, 
Franklin,  Cherry  Hill  and  many 
others. 

“Most  are  first  offenders, 
.some  have  been  booked  before. 
Pies  has  slapped  heavy  fines  on 
all  of  them.  All  are  wonderful 
bargains  at  our  bail  out  prices. 
We  emphasize  that  the  fines  de¬ 
clared  below  are  but  a  few  of 
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the  many  throughout  our  store. 
They  are  yours  for  bail — court 
opens  at  6:30  this  evening. 
Judge  L.O.  Price  presiding.” 

The  body  of  the  ad  was  made 
up  of  groups  of  specially  priced 
items  which  appeared  under 
such  novel  headings  as: 

“Lay  it  out  in  jail,  unless 
provided  with  bail;”  “Parked 
here  longer  than  visiting  rela¬ 
tives — notice  filed  to  move  on;” 
“Lineup  of  parking  culprits;” 
“Warrant  for  arrest  issued  af¬ 
ter  bedroom  furniture  ignores 
previous  tickets.” 

Share  Ads  for  Best 
Results  Exec  Says 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Best  way  to  spend  advertis¬ 
ing  money  is  to  share  it,  Rob¬ 
ert  S.  Cornelius,  executive  vice- 
president  and  publicity  director 
of  Battler’s  Department  Store 
told  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  As.sociation  of  In¬ 
dustrial  E<iitors. 

He  added  that  the  best  way 
to  sell  merchandise  is  to  forget 
the  merchandise  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  and  hold  aloft  an  ideal  in 
which  the  institution  is  placed 
above  the  product. 

“I  believe,”  he  said,  “that  a 
business  should  share  the  im¬ 
pact  of  its  advertising  or  pro¬ 
motional  dollar  with  other  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  community  to 
forward  the  progress  of  the 
community  and  the  nation. 

“We  are  a  part  of  a  politico- 
economic  system  on  which  we 
depend  for  our  well  being,  liveli¬ 
hood  and  happiness.  We  should 
sell  the  American  idea  along 
with  our  product.” 

Storeys  Coupon  Ad 
Clipped,  But  Good 

Troy,  Ohio 

Zwiebel’s  Dixie  Food  Liner, 
independently  owned  super  mar¬ 
ket,  last  week  ran  a  page  ad  in 
the  Troy  Daily  News  featuring 
“valuable  coupons,”  3,000  of 
which  were  clipped  and  re¬ 
deemed  by  readers  in  the  space 
of  three  days. 

Max  Zwiebel,  one  of  the 
owners,  reported  that  500  of 
the  3,000  coupons  were  used  on 
sugar  purchases  alone. 

Retail  Linage  Up  4.7% 

Retail  linage  rose  4.7%  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ended  Saturday, 
March  19,  above  that  of  the 
corresponding  week  last  year, 
according  to  Media  Records’ 
flash  report  for  six  index  cities. 
This  compares  with  a  loss  of 
0.2%  last  year  below  the  same 
week  of  1953.  The  ’53  gain  over 
’52  was  3.7%. 


Maine,  Tenn. 
Act  To  Curb 
‘Bait’  Selling 

Maine  and  Tennessee  are  the 
second  and  third  states,  re¬ 
spectively,  to  enact  legislation 
designed  to  curb  “bait  and 
switch”  advertising  and  selling, 
according  to  the  Association  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc. 
Maine’s  bill  became  effective 
on  March  14,  and  Tennessee’s 
on  March  22. 

The  two  laws  provide  penal¬ 
ties  up  to  $500  and  advertisers 
also  may  be  enjoined  from  such 
advertising.  The  basic  purpose 
of  the  laws  is  to  curb  those 
who  advertise  merchantlise  at 
alluring  low  prices  with  the 
intent  not  to  sell  the  merchan¬ 
dise  as  advertised. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first 
state  to  act  against  “bait  and 
switch”  practices.  Its  law  has 
been  in  effect  since  July,  1953. 

Six  other  states  have  similar 
bills  pending:  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Kansas,  and  California.  Illinois 
is  expected  to  introduce  a  bill 
in  the  near  future. 

These  bills  are  based  on  a 
model  law  recommended  by  the 
Council  of  State  Governments 
to  state  legislatures  in  its  1954 
package. 

The  Bait  Advertising  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  ABBB  believes  the 
Council’s  model  law  will  be 
helpful  in  curbing  “bait  and 
switch”  practices.  However,  it 
also  believes  the  simplest  an¬ 
swer  to  the  problem  is  for 
media  to  flatly  reject  such  ad¬ 
vertising  which  is  a  policy  now 
being  followed  by  most  media 
in  such  cities  as  Omaha,  St. 
Ijouis,  Amarillo  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  The  BBBs  generally 
consider  “bait”  the  worst  abuse 
in  advertising  today. 

• 

Langer  Companion 
Bill  in  the  House 

Washington 

A  House  companion  to  the 
Langer  Bill  to  ban  interstate 
advertising  of  alcohol  bever¬ 
ages,  has  been  introduced  by 
Rep.  Eugene  Siler,  Kentucky 
Republican.  Both  printed  and 
broadcast  promotion  would  be 
outlawed.  The  measure  was 
referred  to  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  committee 
where  staff  members  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  analyzing  reports  on 
time  given  to  liquor,  beer,  and 
wine  commercials  by  radio  and 
TV  outlets.  The  Siler  bill  would 
include  in  its  prohibition,  ad¬ 
vertising  by  television. 
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How  not  to  fill  his  shoes 

Mr.  Editor,  you  can  shed  light  on  how  not  Mr.  Editor,  help  bring  safe,  modern  suffering,  fear,  and  blood-money.  We’ll 
to  fill  this  victim’s  shoes.  He  was  killed  on  street  lighting  to  your  community.  be  glad  to  help — with  facts,  figures,  infor- 
a  dark  street  at  night.  Experience  proves  light  cuts  the  night  mation  and  photos. 

More  people  are  killed  or  hurt  in  traffic  traffic  toll  at  least  50  per  cent.  Write  for  Everybody  Wins  With  Modem 

accidents  at  night,  when  traffic  is  relatively  Campaign  for  the  safety  of  modern  Street  Lighting,  the  overall  street  lighting 
light,  than  during  the  busy  daylight  hours.  street  lighting,  and  save  your  people  story  in  booklet  form. 

National  Street  and  Traffic  Safety  Lighting  Bureau 
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SPECIAL  SECTIONS 

‘Acquainted 
Week’  Edition 
Gets  Linage 

Largest  advertising  -  volume 
paper  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Gazette  Telegraph  was 
published  March  20. 

Dubbed  the  “Get  Acquainted 
Week”  edition,  the  paper  stress¬ 
ed  the  theme,  “Let’s  Make 
Colorado  Springs  the  Friend¬ 
liest  Town  in  Colorado.” 

E.  R.  McDowell,  business 
manager,  reported  the  edition 
carried  a  total  of  186,298  lines 
of  advertising  —  108,500  lines 
of  local  display  and  44,842 
lines  of  classified. 

Fashion  Section 
Features  Farm  Ad 

Tulake,  Calif. 

A  six-column  farm  equip¬ 
ment  advertisement  appeared 
in  the  Tulare  Advance-Regis¬ 
ter's  annual  spring  style  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  copy  prepared  especially 
for  the  section  by  Haslam  & 


Seaman  Advertising  included 
a  picture  of  a  gentleman  in 
evening  attire. 

“The  year  ’round  fashion  is 
to  buy  farm  equipment  from 
Martin’s  Welding  &  Implement 
Center,”  read  the  headline.  The 
balance  of  the  eight-page  sec¬ 
tion  went  to  routine  style  ad¬ 
vertising  and  stories. 

Peoria  Journal  Star 
Runs  Spring  Fashions 

A  “Parade  of  Spring  Fash¬ 
ions”  section  published  March 
20  with  regular  edition  of  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star  ran 
28  pages  and  contained  42,000 
lines  of  advertising.  Ratio  of 
ads  to  editorial  content  ran  63- 
37%. 

Earl  H.  Maloney,  advertising 
director,  noted  that  the  edition 
contained  92  pages  in  the  main 
sheet  and  52  pages  of  comics 
and  Parade  for  a  total  of  144 
pages,  largest  paper  published 
by  the  Journal  Star  since  Dec. 
12,  1948. 

12-Page  Sections 
Mark  Motorama 

San  Francisco 

Twelve-page  sections  in  each 
of  the  four  San  Francisco  news- 


Sure,  both  arc  iniptjrtaiit ,  but  iioii-statistical  factors  arc  important, 
tool  And  tlrcy  can  only  be  accniatcly  weighed  by  competent,  imag¬ 
inative  siiace  buying  know-how 


Markets  art  peopli  who  vary  as  widely  in  receptiveness  to  ideas 
as  tlu  V  do  in  buying  powt  i  Al<  it,  progit ssive.  civic  mindeii  people 
ail  tops  in  aiiv'ertising  i ecept iveness.  And  wben  they  are  largely 
solid,  middle  class,  ablt  to  buy  'Ami  rican  Way  of  Life"  families, 
tilt  maikft  they  rt  pn  si  nt  is  tops  in  atlvertising  responsiveness. 
Koanoke  is  sucb  a  marktti  (itneral  Klectiic  onicials  rated  it  "Out 
standing  in  Community  Character  and  b'ine  Progressive  Spirit",  in 
st  ltctmg  Koanokt  for  tbt  ii  nt  w  plant. 

Koanokt 's  outstanding  nt  wspapt  rs  exemplify,  as  wall  as  illuminate, 
this  active,  stablt  'lirst"  markt  t  of  western  Virginia  and  its  500,000 
plus  "goldt  II  mean"  population. 

THE  ROANOKE  TIMES 
THE  ROANOKE  WORLD -NEWS 

ROANOKE,  VIRGINIA 
•  ••a  demonstrated  IDEAL  TEST  MARKET! 

Wait}  (or  new  (older,  describing  the  Hoanoke  Market  Development  Plan  to 
Sawyer  «  ferguson  »  Walker  Co  .  National  Heprrsentatives.  SO  E.  42  Sl.,N.  Y.  17. 


papers  and  in  the  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une  marked  the  opening  here  of 
the  General  Motors’  Motorama. 
Substantial  sections  also  ap¬ 
peared  in  non-metropolitan 
dailies  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area. 

Color  photos  of  the  new  mod¬ 
els  appeared  on  the  special  cov¬ 
er  and  back  page  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin’s  Motor¬ 
ama  section. 

Other  Sections  .  .  . 

•  The  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  published  two 
special  sections  in  recent  Sun¬ 
day  editions  —  one  on  real 
estate  and  building,  the  other 
sponsored  hy  Blue  Cross. 

•  The  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald  published  a  16-page, 
standard  size  Spring  Fashion 
section  March  23. 

•  A  75th  Anniversary  edi¬ 
tion  recently  published  by  the 
Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette  total¬ 
ed  116  pages  and  carried  some 
15,000  inches  of  display  ads. 

•  The  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press 
on  March  22  published  a  spe¬ 
cial  12-page  tabloid  section  in 
conjunction  with  the  opening 
of  Grant’s  Store. 

•  A  standard-size,  10-page 
gardening  section  was  publish¬ 
ed  March  24  by  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News. 

•  A  28-page  “Your  Home” 
tabloid  section  was  featured  in 
the  March  22  issue  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Cour¬ 
ier. 

m  An  annual  Citrus  Review 
Edition  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel  on  March  27  featured 
two  special  sections  of  22  pages 
each.  Edition  was  highlighted 
by  photos  of  Miss  America  at 
Cypress  Gardens.  On  March 
20  the  Sentinel’s  Florida  ma¬ 
gazine  included  two  supple¬ 
ments:  1)  the  1955  Spring 
Gardening  Edition  of  12  pages 
and  2)  a  Gas  Institute  Section 
of  10  pages. 

•  “Boating  and  Fishing  in 
R.  1.”  was  the  theme  of  a  24- 
page  section  published  March 
27  hy  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Sunday  Journal. 

•  The  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
Herald  -  Advertiser  recently 
carried  two  sections.  First  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  series  of  reprints  of 
front  pages  from  “Women’s 
Sections”  of  the  morning  and 
evening  papers.  The  second  sec¬ 
tion  was  an  annual  on  shoes 
and  ran  12  pages  with  16,184 
lines  of  advertising. 


Edition  Features 
Average  Farmers 

Sheyboygan,  Wis. 
On  March  4,  the  Sheboygan 
Press  published  its  annual 
Farm  Edition. 

The  40-page  edition  was  well 
supported  by  advertisers.  Casey 
Wondergem,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  said  implement  dealers  in 
outlying  areas  were  the  prime 
target,  along  with  such  busi¬ 
nessmen  as  well  drillers,  drain 
tile  manufacturers,  seed  deal¬ 
ers,  etc.  Each  year  the  Press 
gains  a  few  steady  advertisers 
in  this  way. 

Editorial  copy  was  handled 
by  Gene  Divine,  farm  editor. 
Staffer  Edward  Anderson  did  a 
series  of  biographies  on  the 
county  agents  in  the  Press  ter¬ 
ritory. 

The  fact  that  stories  in  the 
edition  featured  good  local 
farmers  who  were  doing  a  bet¬ 
ter  than  average  job  of  farm¬ 
ing  was  praised.  Prominent 
farmers  of  the  area  were  not 
featured.  This  fact  brought 
favorable  comment,  Mr.  Divine 
said. 

• 

300  See  Bureau’s 
New  Presentation 

Philadelfhu 
The  Bureau  of  Advertising’s 
presentation,  “The  Third  Per¬ 
son,”  which  shows  how  a  typical 
newspaper  influences  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  community  it  serves, 
received  a  big  and  favorable 
reception  here  March  18. 

It  was  seen  by  more  than  SOO 
advertisers,  agency  and  news¬ 
paper  executives  and  members 
of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter, 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives. 

The  representatives,  the  In¬ 
quirer,  Bulletin,  Daily  News 
and  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courisr- 
Post  sponsored  a  luncheon  at 
the  Warwick  Hotel. 

e 

Chi.  Tribune  Seeks 
^Salesman  of  Year’ 

A  search  for  “Chicago’s  sales¬ 
man  of  the  Year”  was  launch¬ 
ed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  with 
a  page  advertisement  calling 
for  nominations  from  Tribune 
readers. 

The  winning  salesman  within 
a  40-miIe  radius  of  downtown 
Chicago  and  the  person  who 
nominates  him  each  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  $250  cash  prize.  Thirty- 
eight  additional  prizes  of  $25 
each  also  will  be  awarded  to 
salesmen  and  to  persons  who 
nominate  them  in  the  19  next 
best  entries. 
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MOTORISTS  —  if  you  would  like  to  visit  the 
National  Parks,  the  Sinclair  Tour  Service 
will  help  you  plan  your  trip.  Write:  Sinclair 
Oil  Corporation,  Sinclair  Oil  Building,  600 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  New  York. 


There  it  lay  at  his  feet  —  a  chasm  three  miles  long  and  a 
thousand  feet  deep  —  with  myriads  of  fantastically  shaped 
spires  and  turrets,  towering  in  flaming  array.  And  Ebenezer 
Bryce,  viewing  for  the  first  time  the  horseshoe-shaped  basin 
that  now  bears  his  name,  is  reported  to  have  said,  '"A  mighty 
tough  place  to  find  a  stray  cow.” 

Today  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park  is  still  a  tough  place 
to  find  a  cow.  But  among  its  bright-colored  formations  you’ll 
find  delight  for  the  eye  and  food  for  the  imagination.  Here 


you  can  ride  the  breath-taking  Rim  Road,  called  "the  most 
colorful  20  miles  in  the  world,”  or  go  below  the  rim  to 
places  as  colorful  as  their  names  — Silent  City... Peek-a- Boo 
Canyon . . .  the  Queen’s  Carden. 

Geologists  will  tell  you  this  is  erosion  at  work,  with  frost, 
snow  and  rain  patiently  sculpturing  the  soft  rocks  of  Utah’s 
Pink  Cliffs.  The  less  scientific  have  called  it  music  frozen 
m  stone.  The  music  wasn’t  identified.  It  could  be  “America 
the  Beautiful.” 


Sinclair  Salutes  the  National  Grange 

Founded  in  1866,  the  Grange  is  the  oldest  and  largest  farm  fra¬ 
ternity  in  the  world  and  has  always  had  a  natural  interest  in 
conservation  and  in  our  National  Parks.  With  headquarters  at  744 
Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C.,  this  organization  for  many 
years  has  been  active  in  promoting  soil  and  water  conservation  for 
the  farming  lands  upon  which  our  economy  depends.  We  salute 
the  Grange  for  its  part  in  creating  in  Americans  the  understanding 
and  cooperation  so  necessary  to  accomplish  this  worthy  objective. 


Great  Name  in  Oii 
0 


Religious  Ad 
Evokes  Heavy 
Response 

A  public  service  advertise¬ 
ment  with  a  religious  holiday 
theme,  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  by  a  commercial 
organization,  produced  an  ava¬ 
lanche  response  that  was  as 
surprising  in  its  diversity  as 
it  was  in  volume.  Responses 
came  from  many  parts  of  the 
U.  S.,  Canada,  Alaska  and 
Mexico. 

The  full-page  ad  carrying 
the  banner  headline,  “The  Tra¬ 
ditional  Way  To  Make  A 
Seder,”  appeared  in  the  news 
section  of  the  Times  on  Sunday. 
It  was  published  as  a  public 
service  by  Barton’s  Bonbon- 
niere.  Eastern  candy  chain,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  a 
better  understanding  of  this 
major  Jewish  holiday  on  the 
part  of  the  community  at 
large. 

No  Commercial  Copy 

This  unusual  ad  (see  cut) 
featured  a  large  photograph 
in  close-up  of  a  Seder  (Pass- 
over  night  service)  table  set¬ 
ting  with  ten  blocks  of  copy 
explaining  the  use  and  signif¬ 
icance  of  various  holiday  sym¬ 
bols  in  the  Passover  ritual.  The 
ad  was  written  and  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  three 
orthodox  rabbis  who  are  also 
recognized  scholars.  No  com- 
mei'cial  copy  was  used  in  the 
ad.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page 
in  small  type  Barton’s  was 
identified  as  the  source  of  the 
ad,  along  with  an  offer  of  free 
reprints  on  fine  grade  paper. 

In  little  more  than  a  week 
after  the  ad  appeared.  Barton’s 
received  requests  for  approxi¬ 
mately  200,000  reprints.  The 
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company’s  switchboard  and 
mailroom  were  swamped  the 
first  few  days  and  additional 
personnel  were  required  to  han¬ 
dle  the  operation. 

The  requests  came  from 
churches  of  all  denominations, 
synagogues,  from  Boards  of 
Education  in  New  York  and 
many  other  cities,  from  public 
libraries,  from  Departments  of 
Theology  of  a  number  of  Uni¬ 
versities,  for  use  as  a  teaching 
aid,  from  army  chaplains  of  all 
faiths,  from  P.T.A.’s,  civic  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  from  individ¬ 
uals  who  wanted  the  reprints 
for  family  use  or  as  a  topic  of 
discussion  in  social  clubs.  Busi¬ 
ness  concerns  from  small  stores 
to  large  manufacturers  order¬ 
ed  reprints  to  promote  bet¬ 
ter  inter-religious  understand¬ 
ing  among  employes  and  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

What  most  impressed  the 
Barton’s  people  about  the  spec¬ 
tacular  response  is  the  wide¬ 
spread  sense  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  industry  to  pro¬ 
mote  greater  inter-religious  un¬ 
derstanding  among  fellow 
Americans  of  varied  back¬ 
grounds. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

new  plants 
modernizations 
extensions 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

ENGINEERS-ARCHITECTS 

Boston  9,  Mass.  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  SfXjrtanbyrg,  S.  C. 
40  Centrol  Street  tO  Rockefeller  Plozo  Montgomery  Bldg 
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ARE  Progress 
Report  Notes 
Media  Studies 

A  progress  report  on  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation’s 
activities  and  plans  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  last  week’s  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  American  Marketing 
Association  by  Fred  B.  Man- 
chee,  chairman  of  ARF’s  board 
of  directors  and  executive  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc 

He  pointed  out  that  among 
the  newer  projects  which  ARF 
has  recently  undertaken  is  an 
All-Media  Audience  Study  — 
with  subcommittees  already  at 
work  developing  a  design  for 
an  audience  study  of  maga¬ 
zines  which  can  be  integrated 
with  plans  for  audience  studies 
of  other  media,  and  exploring 
audience  concepts  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  develop  a  definition  or 
definitions  of  audience  which 
will  be  more  meaningful  to  the 
advertising  industry  and  which 
can  be  applied  to  various  or  all 
media. 

M’’.  Manchee  then  introduced 
panel  speakers  Dr.  E.  L.  Deck- 
inger,  director  of  research. 
Biow-Beirn-Toigo,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ,\RF’s  Radio-TV 
Ratings  Review  Committee; 
Sherwood  Dodge,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  marketing,  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  and  chairman 
of  the  Printed  Advertising  Rat¬ 
ing  Methods  Committee;  and 
Dr.  W.  H.  Wulfeck.  a^^^sistant  to 
the  president,  V/illiam  Esty 
Company,  and  chairman  of 
ARF’s  Committee  on  Motivation 
Research. 

Print  Media  .‘^tudy 

Mr.  Dodge  said  that  the  ARF 
plans  to  put  the  study  into  the 
field  early  this  summer  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  an  adecjuate 
and  practical  method  can  be 
developed  to  measure  the  read¬ 
ership  of  printed  advertise¬ 
ments.  Plans  call  for  a  two- 
part  study:  (1)  a  nation-wide 
.survey,  based  on  a  probability 
sample  of  9,000  interviews  di¬ 
vided  into  two  statisticallv 
identical  halves — with  one-half 
of  the  respondents  interviewed 
by  the  recognition  method  and 
one-half  by  the  aided  recall 
method,  and  (2)  a  test  of  the 
self-administered  reader  interest 
method  of  measurement.  This 
program  will  enable  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  comparisons,  he  .'aid. 

Mr.  Dodge  said  that  field 
work  for  the  study  would  be 


clo.sely  supervised  by  ARF, 
which  expected  to  receive  de¬ 
tailed  tabulations  in  the  fall 
for  study  and  subsequent  re¬ 
lease  to  its  subscribers. 

He  said  the  study  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  answers  for 
the  first  time,  and  in  many 
cases  definitively,  to  such  ques¬ 
tions  a.':  (1)  what  is  the  effect 
cn  ratings  of  the  time  lapse  be¬ 
tween  (a)  publication  and  inter¬ 
view,  and  (b)  the  date  of  the 
most  recent  reading  and  the 
interview?  (2)  what  is  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  ratings  of  the  number 
of  advertisements  studied  in  an 
interview?  (3)  what  is  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  ratings  among  proved 
readers  as  distinguished  from 
alleged  readers?  (4)  how  do 
ratings  differ  among  so-called 
“primary”  and  “secondary” 
readers?  (5)  how  do  ratings 
vary  according  to  reading  in¬ 
side  vs.  outside  of  the  home? 
(6)  how  do  ratings  vary  by 
sex,  age,  education,  economic 
level,  and  location — such  as 
urban  vs.  rural? 

Women* s  Editor  Quits 
To  Open  PR  Business 

Patricia  Porter,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Traveler,  has  an¬ 
nounced  her  resignation  April 
4,  to  open  her  own  business  as 
public  relations  and  advertising 
consultant. 

Mrs.  Porter  came  to  the 
Herald  and  Traveler  in  1949 
from  the  editorial  department 
of  the  Boston  American  and 
Sunday  Advertiser.  During  her 
six  years  as  women’s  editor  she 
served  as  both  fashion  director 
and  commentator  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald’s  annual  spring 
fashion  show,  in  addition  to  su¬ 
pervising  and  editing  the  wo¬ 
men’s  pages  and  special  wo¬ 
men’s  sections  in  both  papers. 

Born  in  San  Francisco,  Mrs. 
Porter  graduated  from  the 
University  of  California. 

• 

‘Slio|»|M“rs*  Hut 

CiNCINATTI 

When  the  Shopping  News, 
after  26  years  of  publication, 
folded,  Stanley  Ferger,  Enquir¬ 
er  advertising  director,  got  “on 
the  ball”.  Immediately  he  de¬ 
voted  a  half-page  to  the  En- 
quirei’s  new  “Shopper  Stop¬ 
per”  advertising  Wednesday 
only  bargains  in  downtown 
stores. 

•  *  * 

Vista,  Calif. 

The  weekly  Vista  Press  has 
switched  to  twice-a-week  publi¬ 
cation  and  has  discontinued  a 
shopper,  the  Progress.  Publish¬ 
er  is  Everett  Remsburg. 
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South  Bend  (Ind,)  TRIBUNE  reports: 

TTS  PERFORATOR  OPERATORS 
AVERAGE  2800  LINES  PER  SHIFT 


TTS  Perforator  room  at  South  Uend  Tribune. 
Here  tape  is  punched  for  local  news,  eriitorial 
and  feature  matter. 


Before  a  Teletypesetter  system  was  installed 
on  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  each 
compositor  set  manually  between  1200  and 
1700  lines  per  day.  Now,  the  same  men,  work¬ 
ing  the  same  7%-hour  shift  with  TTS,  each 
produce  between  2600  and  3000  lines  per  day. 
That’s  almost  twice  as  much! 

TTS-OPERATED  INTERTYPES  AVERAGE  TWELVE  LINES 
PER  MINUTE  —  Specially  arranged  Intertype 
machines  geared  for  TTS  production  are 
now  actually  turning  out  12  lines  per  minute! 
Production  Manager  George  Kunz  points  out 
that  the  sustained  high-speed  production 
made  possible  by  the  addition  of  TTS  has 
enabled  the  Tribune  to  1)  bring  out  bigger 
papers  2)  absorb  the  additional  cost  of  com¬ 
posing  a  locally  edited  Sunday  magazine  sec¬ 
tion  3)  get  out  numerous  special  editions  . . . 
all  without  additional  overtime  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room! 

The  Tribune’s  biggest  weekday  edition  runs 
about  56  pages.  While  they  haven’t  complete¬ 
ly  licked  the  high  cost  of  production  (much 
of  the  remaining  trouble  is  due  to  the  high 
price  of  paper) ,  Mr.  Kunz  says,  “At  least,  we 
know  where  we’re  going!” 
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For  the  full  story  on  the  South  Bend  Tribune, 
with  specific  ideas  on  how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  a  TTS  setup,  just  write  Teletypesetter 
Corporation,  Dept.  E4,  2752  North  Clyboum 
Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois. 


A  <-ompetent  touch- typist 
can  quickly  learn  to  punch 
tape  on  a  TTS  Perforator. 
A  beginner  should  start  to 
produce  useable  tape  a  day 
or  two  after  first  instruction. 


TTS  0|>erating  Unit  pro¬ 
duces  a  continuous  flow  of 
type  automatically,  without 
interfering  with  normal 
manual  operation  of  line- 
casting  machine. 


PROMOTION 

Dealey  Story  'Musf 
For  Solid  Promotion 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

It  has  long  been  this  corner’s  of  the  truly  great  newspaper 
thesis  that  the  newspaper’s  promotions  of  all  time,  the 
most  effective  promotion  man-  “More  Cotton  on  Fewer  Acres” 
ager  is  its  editor.  Or  its  pub-  campaign  that  for  many  years 
lisher.  Or  whoever  in  manage-  helped  the  farm  economy  of 
ment  is  the  true  power  behind  Texas  and  the  whole  Southwest. 


Five-lSight  Stand 
Almost  5,000  homeowners 
paid  35  cent  admission  fees  to 
look  over  some  30  displays  in 
the  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle’s 
five-night  “Do  -  It  -  Yourself’ 
show  in  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.) 
Masonic  Temple. 

The  show,  directed  by  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  Jack  B.  Ra- 
biner,  will  probably  become  an 
annual  event.  Almost  three  full 
pages  of  ads  were  run  by  the 
exhibitors  in  the  opening  night’s 
issue  of  the  Eagle. 


the  product. 

No  promotion  manager,  no 
matter  what  grade  genius  he 
be,  can  be  better  than  the  prod¬ 
uct  he  is  promoting. 

Support  for  this  thesis  a- 
bounds  in  Ernest  Sharpe’s  new 
biography,  “G.  B.  Dealey  of  the 
Dallas  News.”  It  is  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  volume  for  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  American  journal¬ 
ism.  It  is  an  especially  instruc¬ 
tive  volume  for  promotion  man¬ 
agers. 

When  G.  B.  Dealy  died  in 
1946  he  was  the  dean  of  A- 
merican  journalism.  He  had 
spent  70  of  hi.-;  86  years  as  a 
newspaperman.  He  had  been 
with  the  Dallas  News  from  its 
beginning  in  1885,  most  of  that 
time  as  the  true  power  behind 
the  product. 


There  is  instruction  in  this 
volume,  and  inspiration.  Real 
promotion,  it  teaches  us,  solid 
promotion,  must  be  built  into 
the  product.  And  unless  it  is, 
promotion  managers  might  as 
well  spend  their  days  cutting 
out  paper  dolls  for  all  the  good 
they  can  do. 

150,000  Attend 
Sports  Travel  Shotr 

Approximately  150,000  travel 
and  sports-minded  Detroiters 
jammed  into  the  Michigan  State 
Fairgrounds  March  12-20  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Detroit  News  sponsored 
1955  Travel,  Sports  &  Boat 
Show. 

One  entire  building  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  display  of  more  than 
1,500  bird  houses  which  had 
been  entered  in  the  annual  De¬ 


Prized  Photos 
Having  your  picture  appear 
in  the  paper  is  always  pleasing, 
but  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  In¬ 
telligencer  goes  one  step  fur¬ 
ther — it  sends  the  print  to  the 
interested  person. 

Attached  to  the  photo  is  this 
memo: 

“Dear  Reader:  The  attached 
photograph  appeared  in  a  re¬ 
cent  edition  of  the  Intelli¬ 
gencer.  We  thought  you  might 
like  to  have  the  original. 
(Signed)  Editorial  Staff, 

The  Wheeling  Intelligencer.” 
From  the  number  of  “thank 
you”  letters  received  by  Nor¬ 
man  L.  Yost,  managing  editor, 
the  photographs  are  highly 
prized. 


The  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Examiner  is  running  a  trade 
paper  campaign  notable  for  its 
fine  art.  Promotion  Manager 
Gray  Creveling  has  managed  to 
corral  an  artist  whose  pen  and 
ink  sketches  of  interesting 
scenes  in  and  around  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  should  one  day  make  a 
fine  volume  about  the  city. 

“Atom  bombs?  Phooey!”  says 
the  Moses  Lake  (Wash.)  Colum¬ 
bia  Basin  Herald  as  it  goes 
daily.  “They  haven’t  built  the 
bomb  yet  that’ll  boom  like 
Moses  Lake”. 

A  12-pager  put  out  by  the 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  Herald-Dispatch 
shows  front  pages  of  women’s 
sections.  A  self-contained  pro¬ 
motion  that  Promotion  Manager 
Norman  T.  Rogers  Jr.,  got  out 
at  little  cost  —  he  saved  the 
mats. 

■ 

5  Billboards 
Used  by  Daily 
ForPromotion 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

One  of  the  latest  papers  in 
the  nation  to  sign  up  for  out¬ 
door  advertising  is  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Gazette  which  placed  a 
year’s  contract  for  five  bill- 


One  of  the  All-Timers 

And  all  that  time,  no  matter 
how  busy  he  might  be  with 
other  problems  of  publishing, 
he  had  kept  an  eye  on  promo¬ 
tion.  Real  promotion.  Public 
service  promotion.  The  kind 
that  builds  newspapers  by  build¬ 
ing  communities. 

Before  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  for  instance,  he  busied 
himself  with  a  clean-up  cam¬ 
paign  for  Dallas.  Later,  he  pro¬ 
moted  parks  for  the  city,  a  mas¬ 
ter  plan  for  the  city,  a  union 
terminal.  He  helped  save  the 
State  Fair  for  Dallas. 


troit  News  contest  between 
youngsters  of  public,  private 
and  parochial  schools. 

In  the  travel  section,  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  national  advertising 
department’s  of  the  News  ar¬ 
ranged  for  more  than  70  travel 
exhibits  including  those  from 
such  far-away  nations  as  Is¬ 
rael  and  Egypt.  Twenty-eight 
foreign  countries  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  show. 

More  than  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  boats  were  displayed 
during  the  show,  and  in  the 
sports  section,  more  than  100 
exhibitions  were  displayed. 


He  was  responsible  for  one 
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Competition 

Competitive  but  constructive 
in  its  competition  is  a  page  run 
recently  by  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star.  “Let’s  look  at  the  circu¬ 
lation  growth  of  the  three  To¬ 
ronto  daily  newspapers,”  it  says. 
Then  it  shows  charts  of  the 
1953  and  the  1954  circulations. 
These  show  that  all  three  dailies 
gained.  The  Star  gained  most, 
it’s  true,  but  thev  let  that  story 
come  through  the  charts  and 
the  figures.  They  don’t  brag 
that  they  gained  against  some¬ 
one  else’s  losses.  The  net  ef¬ 
fect  is  that  the  advertiser  gains 
an  impression  of  newspaper 
circulation  on  the  rise  in  'To¬ 
ronto.  That’s  a  good  impression 
to  get  across. 

In  the  Trade 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  does 
not  publish  comics.  But  it  uses 
comics  most  effectively,  in  a 
current  trade  paper  page. 
Strange  that  moi-e  newspaper 
promotion  doesn’t  borrow  this 
technique. 

Intriguing  headline  on  a  Bal¬ 
timore  (Md.)  News-Post  trade 
paper  ad,  “This  man  walked 
down  the  aisle  14,750  times  last 
year!”  He  is  Mr.  Baltimore 
Newlywed. 


boards  on  five  heavily  traveled 
highways  leading  into  the  Capi¬ 
tal  City. 

These  billboards  will  be  used 
to  plug  features,  circulation, 
advertising,  worthwhile  public 
events  which  the  newspaper 
continuously  sponsors,  and  also 
any  community  activities  de¬ 
serving  of  publicity  throughout 
the  year. 

The  boards  remain  lighted 
until  midnight. 

Part  of  each  board  features 
the  top  half  of  a  front  page 
with  the  paper’s  masthead  plus 
a  banner  headline  on  which  the 
advertising  message  is  written. 
Immediately  below  this  head¬ 
line  is  the  slogan  “In  Most 
Homes  All  Day.” 

To  the  left  of  the  front  page 
is  a  giant  cut-out  of  one  of  the 
Gazette’s  more  popular  comic 
cartoon  characters.  'The  idea  of 
using  a  cartoon  character  over¬ 
looking  the  front  page  came 
from  the  Gazette’s  publisher, 
Robert  L.  Smith. 

Every  72  days  (five  times  a 
year)  the  advertising  message 
on  each  board  will  be  changed. 
The  giant  comic  characters  will 
be  changed  every  six  months. 

It  is  estimated  that  the 
boards  will  be  viewed  by  more 
than  85,000  persons  daily. 
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ALWAYS  THE  LEADER 


YESTERDAY,  TODAY 

AND  TOMORROl'^ 
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CENTRAL 

CONTROL 


Since  the  first  Cline  installation  in  1912,  more  Cline- Westinghouse 


Drives  and  Controls  have  been  installed  than  all  other  makes 
combined.  Cline  has  continued  to  make  advances,  pushing  higher 
and  higher  newspaper  press  efficiency  and  savings  . . . 
that’s  Cline’s  business  today — and  tomorrow,  too! 


FROM  St  CORNIRS  OF,^  THI  U.  S.  A.  .  .  . 

24  Hour  torvicol 

No  motter  where  there  may 
be  o  service  coll,  there's  a 
Cline-Wes^inghouse  service- 
man  close  by.  58  convenient 
service  stotions  ore  located 
strotegicolly  over  the  USA 
. . .  everyone  with  o  telephone 
on  o  24  hour  olert. 


C  u|t£r^^^stin^ouse 

dJdm  and  Smtwh 

THE  CLINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
340S  Wait  47th  Street,  Chkogo  32,  Illinois 
los  Angeles  1 7,  California  e  New  York  1 7,  New  York 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Notions  and  Bargains 
In  Want  Ad  Columns 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

(’AM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


George  Putz,  CAM,  Oregon 
Journal,  whose  thriving  Want 
Ad  section  reflects  the  keen  in¬ 
terest  its  management  has  in 
classifled,  is  bubbling  over  with 
creative  ideas  these  days.  The 
first  is  a  feature,  institute*!  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  month  ago 
headed  “Fashion  Specials  for 
Women  Only.” 

The  column,  conceived  by  a 
newcomer  to  the  staff,  Miss  L. 
Mila  Warn,  was  given  the 
green  light  by  Mr.  Putz  in  view 
of  Miss  Warn’s  previous  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  fashion  field.  Cloth¬ 
ing,  cottons,  yard  goods  and 
even  a  store  offering  gifts  for 
men  are  featured.  Ads  are  sold 
on  a  3-day,  6-line  minimum 
basis.  The  column,  at  the  top 
of  the  page,  is  decorated  with  a 
drawing  of  some  smiling  gals. 

“Come  and  Get  It!”  is  an¬ 
other  classification  featured  in 
the  Journal’s  pages.  The  column 
is  for  articles  selling  for  $1.5  or 
less  and  offers  private  individ¬ 
uals  only  a  rate  of  99c  per  line 
for  7  days.  There  are  plenty  of 
1-line  ads  but  there  are  some  5 
and  6  liners  too.  Every  item  ad- 
verti.sed  bears  a  price  tag.  The 
browser  can  have  a  swell  time 
deciding  between  10  theater 
seats  at  $10.50,  for  example, 
and  three  does  and  a  buck  at 
$15.  One  advertiser,  sticking  to 
the  limit  of  $15,  offers  five  baby 
parakeets  for  $3  each. 

Whether  or  not  “Come  and 
Get  it”  is  profitable,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  reader  in¬ 
terest  value.  A  feature  like  that 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

Daily  mailing  or  de¬ 
livery  of  checking 
copies  by  ACB  enables 
agencies  to  keep  their 
checking  up-to-date 
at  all  times  —  and 
insures  them  an  even 
flow  of  work  during 
each  month. 

Service  Offices  I  •  NEW  roiiK  •  chicaco 
•  COLUMBUS  •MEMPHIS 
I  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ADVERTISING 
CNECK1N6  BUREAU,  INC. 


gets  reader  traffic  in  the  Want 
Ad  section. 

Last  but  not  lea.st  in  the 
Portland  flaily’s  bag  of  tricks 
is  the  new  “Pocket  Guide  to 
Better  Clas.sified  Ad.s — together 
with  Sales  and  Advertising 
Ideas  for  Real  Estate  Sales¬ 
men.”  The  booklet  which  is  a 
neat  photo-offset  job,  copiously 
illustrated  with  a  light-hearted 
and  inviting  cartoon  technique, 
will  make  bigger  advertisers 
and  more  satisfied  advertisers 
out  of  Want  Ad  clients.  It 
covers  the  basic  material  on 
what  makes  a  more  effective 
classified  ad  in  simple  language. 

Says  CAM  Putz:  “We  are 
di.stributlng  the  booklet  free  of 
charge  to  our  customers  and 
the  stipulation  to  our  sale.smen 
is  that  they  are  not  to  be  ‘just 
passed  out’  but  that  they  are  to 
be  reviewed  with  the  customer 
and  a  sense  of  appreciation  is 
to  be  developed  at  the  time  it 
is  presented.” 

Nc  *  4: 

Playing  Post  Office 

A  striking  full-page  promo¬ 
tion  ad  featuring  a  layout  of 
envelopes,  all  addressed  to  Want 
Ad  box  numbers  at  the  Nerv 
York  Times  with  a  caption 
“Ever  Play  Post  Office?”  was 
a  real  ti’affic  stopper  in  the 
March  17  issue  of  the  Times. 
Says  the  copy,  “Classified  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  New  York 
Times  are  always  playing  post 
office  .  .  .  and  not  just  for  fun. 
They  play  it  for  the  hundred 
and  one  service  that  classified 
advertising  performs  for  peo¬ 
ple.”  The  ad  notes  that  almost 
3,000,000  box  replies  were  re¬ 
ceived  last  year. 

Too  Late  to  Classify 

A  three-line  advertisement  in 
the  Springfield  (Ohio)  Daily 
News  and  Sun  recently  found 
one  man  in  160,000. 

Earlier  this  month  the  fol¬ 
lowing  classified  ad  appeared  in 
the  News  and  the  Sun  under 
the  “Wanted  To  Buy”  heading: 

“Taffy  Wrapping  Machine — 
Contact  Mullane  Taffy  Co., 
Spring  Grove  and  Harrison 
Aves.,  Cincinnati  14,  Ohio.” 

The  Cincinnati  company  had 
been  told  that  someone  in  the 
Springfield  area  had  such  a 
machine  to  sell,  but  they  had 


forgotten  his  name.  So  they 
went  to  the  classified  section, 
hoping  that  they  could  find  that 
one  man  out  of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  160,000  who  have  access 
to  the  News  and  the  Sun  each 
day. 

A  long  shot — one  in  160,000. 
But  the  ad  ran  fcr  a  week. 

And  it  worked.  The  Spring- 
fielder  saw  the  advertisement 
and  contacted  the  taffy  concern 
in  Cincinnati. 

Pretty  good  detective  work 
— and  all  it  took  was  a  three- 
line  ad. 


Nevada  Assembly 
Bans  Ed  Reid 

Carson  City,  Nev. 

By  a  resounding  majority,  the 
Nevada  Assembly  voted  to  bar 
Ed  Reid,  associate  editor  of  the 
Las  Vegas  Sun,  from  the  floor 
of  the  lower  house  unless  he 
apologizes  for  his  “disrespect¬ 
ful  conduct  toward  members  of 
the  assembly.” 

The  resolution  stated  that  if 
Mr.  Reid  violates  any  lesolution 
or  order  of  the  lower  house  he 
will  “be  punished  by  imprison¬ 
ment  or  other  lawful  penalty  as 
the  assembly  may  deem  proper 
and  just.” 

Assemblymen’s  ire  was  raised 
by  a  Reid  story  accusing  three 
assemblymen  of  trying  steam¬ 
roller  tactics  to  put  over  an 
amendment,  later  defeated, 
which  would  have  watered  down 
a  new  method  of  gambling  con¬ 
trol.  Mr.  Reid’s  description  of 
one  of  the  men  as  “pudgy  and 
beefy-faced”  contributed  to  the 
assemblymen’s  anger. 

Mr.  Reid,  whose  exposure  of 
police  corruption  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  a 
few  years  ago,  was  welcomed 
to  the  State  Senate  with  an 
ovation  after  his  ouster  from 
the  Assembly.  The  press  was 
unanimous  in  condemning  the 
Assembly  for  flouting  press 
freedom. 

• 

Civil  War  Relived 

Falls  Church,  Va. 

The  Sun-Echo  again  relived 
the  days  of  the  Civil  War  re¬ 
cently  when  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  published  a  special  edi¬ 
tion  devoted  to  the  military  ex¬ 
ploits  of  Col.  John  S.  Mosby, 
Confederate  leader.  Artist  Mil- 
ton  Caniff,  creator  of  Steve 
Canyon,  illustrated  a  portrait 
study  of  Col.  Mosby  and  his 
partisans  in  action.  The  annual 
edition  prompted  the  Town 
Council  to  proclaim  March  13 
20  as  “Mosby  Week.” 


Demand  Voiced 
In  Press  Charge 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

A  demand  for  clarification  of 
a  reported  charge  that  adver¬ 
tising  was  placed  in  certain  un¬ 
named  newspapers  on  condition 
of  editorial  support  has  been 
voiced  here  by  the  McClatchy 
Newspapers. 

A  statement  “shocking  to 
everyone  concerned  for  an  hon¬ 
est  press”  has  been  attributed 
to  Bernard  P.  Calhoun,  secre¬ 
tary,  Southern  California  Spirits 
Foundation,  the  Sacramento 
Bee  reports. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  now  under  in¬ 
dictment  in  the  California  li¬ 
quor  scandal,  hsis  been  quoted 
as  stating  he  placed  advertising 
on  the  condition  a  liquor  con¬ 
trol  provision  be  opposed,  the 
Bee  reported.  He  was  further 
quoted  as  saying  he  “even  read 
the  editorials  to  make  sure  they 
were  right,”  the  editorial  added. 

“If  he  was  speaking  factually, 
he  should  name  the  guilty  pa¬ 
pers  so  they  can  be  publicly 
identified  as  the  craven,  coward¬ 
ly  and  venal  sheets  they  are,” 
the  Bee  editorial  declared. 

If  he  declines  to  name  the 
papers  voluntarily  the  San  Die¬ 
go  Grand  Jury  should  ask  for 
the  names  as  “such  a  statement 
should  not  be  permitted  to 
stand  there,”  the  Bee  said. 

• 

NLRB  Lumps  Gross 
Of  Station  and  Daily 

Washington 

National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  assumed  jurisdiction 
in  a  case  involving  WQAN, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  on  the  basis  of 
combining  the  gross  business 
of  the  station  and  its  affiliated 
newspaper,  Scranton  Times. 

Recently  the  Board  set  a 
$200,000  minimum  for  gross 
business  of  a  firm  before  it 
would  take  jurisdiction.  The 
Scranton  station’s  gross  was 
given  as  $141,000  but  the 
Board  found  close  integration 
between  the  station  and  the 
newspaper  and  said  that  was 
the  determining  factor. 

• 

Heavyweight  Champ? 

Lansing,  Mich. 

The  centennial  edition  of  the 
State  Journal,  planned  for  April 
28  to  mark  the  city’s  100th 
bii-thday,  may  be  the  largest 
ever  published  in  Michigan. 
Editors  are  talking  about  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  266-page  record  re¬ 
gular  edition  of  the  Detroit 
News  on  Dec.  6,  1953. 


TT 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  HAS  BUILT  MORE  AIRPLANES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD 


AMERICA'S  FIRST  SUPERSONIC  SQUADRONS 


North  American  F-lOO  Super  Sabres — now  on 
active  operational  duty  with  the  479th  Fighter 
Wing  at  George  Air  Force  Base,  Victorville, 
California — form  America's  first  Supersonic 
Squadrons  ...  a  powerful  new  defense  force 
unequalled  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Exemplifying  a  totally  new  concept  for  modern 
air  power,  the  North  American  designed  and 
built  F-lOO  Super  Sabre  flies  beyond  the  speed 
of  sound  in  level  or  climbing  flight,  and  is 


designed  to  perform  equally  well  in  air  combat 
or  close-support  bombing  missions. 

This  year,  to  better  meet  our  Air  Force  needs. 
North  American  will  produce  F- 1 00  Super  Sabres 
at  its  Columbus,  Ohio  plant  in  addition  to  con¬ 
tinued  production  at  Los  Angeles. 

Constant  research  and  development  keep 
North  American  foremost  in  aircraft,  rocket  en¬ 
gines,  guided  missiles,  electronics  and  peaceful 
applications  of  atomic  energy. 


ENGINEERING  AHEAD  FOR  A  BETTER  TOMORROW 


ORTH  AMERICAN  AVIATION,  INC 
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PLANT  •  EQUIPMEM 


dividual  remedial  work,  incen-  er  fatigue  in  Teletypesetter 
tive  pay  scale,  improved  morale,  work  than  in  straight  typing, 
improved  working  conditions  due  to  manipulation  of  19  ex- 
and  better  machine  mainte-  tra  keys,  having  to  read  tape, 
nance.  By  trial  and  error  we’ve  coping  with  lines  which  aren’t 
managed  to  shoo  off  some  of  justified,  spacing  out  and  in 
the  other  “bugs”  in  the  way  to  visualizing  a  composite  picture 
faster  production.  of  both  mats  in  assembly  line 

In  a  year,  our  corrected  line  and  finished  proof.  While  the 

average  for  the  group  is  well  typist  looks  at  copy  and  occa- 

above  the  norm  despite  the  fact  sionally  at  typed  matter,  the 
that  we  have  absorbed  trainees,  operator’s  eyes  jump  from  copy. 
It’s  like  my  friend,  the  camel  minutes,  10  minutes — and  just  From  a  broader  view,  we  have  to  indicator,  (counter  face)  to 

(the  one  who  wears  a  cast)  to  reach  the  ultimate  I’ve  given  processed  by  Teletypesetter  a  tape, 

says,  it  was  that  Inst  straw!  my  operators  one-minute  speed  great  deal  of  work  previously  Tests  Don’t  Tell 

The  straw  in  this  case  was  tests  which  proves  beyond  done  manually.  We  have  re-  The  typing  speed  test  tells 
another  of  those  treatises  on  doubt  that  if  an  operator  types  d  u  c  e  d  Teletypesetter  -  Proof  tbp  teacbpr  wbat  she  wants  to 
fabulous  Teletypesetter  lines-  under  typing  test  conditions  combined  staff  from  24  plus  Lqw  The  Teletvnesetter  sneed 
per-hour.  one  minute  a  day,  theoretically  supervisor  to  17  plus  supervisor,  ^gg^;  doesn’t  tell  us  what  WE 

I’ve  been  an  operator  quite  a  I  may  obtain  900-1,000  lines  We  are  not  especially  concerned  ^ant  to  know  We  want  knowl- 
while.  I’ve  visited  and  worked  per  hour.  with  operator  speed  at  this  gdee  about  how  manv  lines  ner 

in  a  number  of  shops.  I’ve  seen  I  think  it’s  about  time  we  phase.  We  are,  however,  con-  ghfft  we  can  get  for^scneduHng 
publishers,  superintendents  and  faced  a  few  facts.  In  the  first  cemed  with  conditions  affecting  gnd  staffing  We  want  to  know 
foremen  with  incipient  ulcers  place  a  typewriter-type  speed  a  speedier  operation.  the  comparative  value  of  opera- 

caused  by  the  fact  THEIR  op-  test  is  no  cnterion  of  Tele-  j„,t  Comparative  tors  under  sustained  working 

erators  couldn  t  seem  to  reach  typesetter  productivity.  In  the  when  a  typing  teacher  certi-  conditions. 

fies  a  typist  as  “60-words-per-  We  are  letting  the  idea  of 
minute”  it  is  simply  a  com-  proving  we  have  the  fastest  op- 
parative  classification.  It  does  erators  on  speed  tests  run  away 
not  mean  that  the  typist  can  with  us.  We  are  concentrating 
type  at  that,  or  even  near  that  on  something  relatively  unim- 
speed  for  an  8-hour  day.  The  portant. 

typist  is  not  expected  to  do  sus-  I’ve  established  to  my  satis- 
tained  typing  in  her  probable  faction  that  the  norm  Tele¬ 
Office  job.  The  type  of  instruc-  typesetter  production  in  most 
tion  and  tests  and  measure-  shops  is  276-300  CORRECTED 
ments  have  been  evolved  to  lines  per  hour,  based  on  sus- 
train  and  test  persons  who  will  tained  typing, 
do  some  typing.  The  speed  test  Where  we  find  more  corrected 
was  developed  as  a  measure-  lines,  it  is  usually  a  result  not 


Spurts  Don  V  Prove 
Normal  TTS  Speeds 

By  Bhoda  Mitchell 


t  beyond  300.  that  the  typing  speed  test 
lania  proves. 

ily  measuring  So  gentlemen,  here  it  is.  I’m 
first  to  hour  NOT  impressed  that  you  have 
half-hour,  15  typists  who  can  give  you  600 
lines  an  hour  if  they  only  work 
jg  minutes  a  day  on  a  speed 

I  DON’T  see  why  all  the  pre- 
iJMBy  occupation  in  trying  to  find  out 

JflTrl  how  many  keys  a  human  being 

can  strike  in  so  many  minutes 

when  it  doesn’t  prove  anything 
except  that  it’s  possible  to 
strike  that  many. 

Natural  Speed  Gain 
At  the  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
we’re  working  toward  a  model 
Tele  typesetter  unit.  We  don’t 
stress  speed.  We’ve  worked  to¬ 
ward  reduction  of  error  and 
natural  speed  increase  by  ap¬ 
proaching  our  goal  from  the  er’s  scales, 
angles  of  retraining  with  in-  There  is  an  element  of  great- 


MO'Hai 


Sol  Swartz  Joins 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Harbisbubg,  Pa. 

Sol  L.  Swartz,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Patriot- 
News  newspapers  here,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  take  a  similar  post 
with  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
effective  April  11. 

Mr.  Swartz,  who  has  been 
employed  by  the  Patriot-News 
since  1933,  has  been  mechanical 
superintendent  on  the  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  past  seven  years. 
He  joined  the  newspapers  as  a 
printer. 

In  addition  to  his  post  as 
mechanical  chief  he  also  served 
as  building  superintendent  and 
purchasing  agent.  When  the 
Patriot-News  Company  built  a 
$3,500,000  plant  here  several 
years  ago  he  directed  the  me¬ 
chanical  layout  of  the  building. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  re¬ 
cent  Mid- Atlantic  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  in  At¬ 
lantic  City. 


w  Many  features  make 
the  GOSS  RoU-O-Mat 
a  stereotype  favorite. 
Automatic  push  button 
control  and  micrometer 
impression  adjustment 
make  it  an  efficient,  la¬ 
bor  saving  unit.  Stui^y 
built  and  with  a  free 
wheeling  roller  bepring 
upper  cylinder,  it  prom¬ 
ises  long  life  and  easy 
maintenance. 

THI  eoss  niNTINO  PRESS  CO. 


Consulting  Engineers  Since  1893 

BONOMIC  STUDIES, PROCESS  STUDIES,  DESIGN,  SPECIFICATIONS 
PROCUREMENT  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 


80  Federal  Si.  Boston,  Moss. 

317  South  liyon  St.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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These  "eyes”  keep  rop 

color  in  register  AUTOMATICALLY 


This  is  the  electronic  scanner  of 
a  Hurletron  Automatic  Color  Reg¬ 
ister  Control.  One  or  more  of  these 
units,  mounted  at  each  color  cyl¬ 
inder,  scans  the  speeding  web  as  one 
color  registers  with  another.  It  de¬ 
tects  even  a  thousandth  of  an  inch 
out  of  register  .  .  .  transmits  the  in¬ 
formation  to  the  compensating 
mechanism  .  .  .  and  the  press  is 
brought  back  into  correct  register 
before  the  error  is  visible  to  the 
human  eye. 


That’s  Hurletron  automatic  color 
register  .  .  .  the  practical  ...  and 
profitable  .  .  .  method  of  insuring 
top  quality  ROP  color  register  .  .  . 
hour  after  hour  .  .  .  day  and  night. 
It’s  accurate.  It’s  speedy.  It’s  de¬ 
pendable.  Old  time  hazards,  delays, 
costs,  and  uncertainties  due  to  the 
human  element  have  been  reduced 
or  eliminated.  Fast  or  slow  .  .  . 
color  register  is  maintained  through¬ 
out  the  run  at  all  operating  speeds. 


Hurletron  Automatic  Color  Reg¬ 
ister  Controls  are  in  operation  at 
leading  newspaper  plants  as  well  £i8 
in  the  finest  color  printing  and  roto¬ 
gravure  plants  in  the  country. 
They’re  saving  time,  increasing  pro¬ 
duction,  reducing  costs.  Let  us  tell 
you  more  about  this  remarkable 
equipment. 

Ask  for  Your  Copy  of  Our 
Latest  Booklet 


HURLETRON 


AUTOMATIC  CIRCUMFERENTIAL 
COLOR  REGISTER  CONTROL 


•  Maintain*  accural*,  automatic 
rtgitler  of  all  color*  within  a 
faw  thau*andth*  of  on  inch. 


•  Control*  rogi*lor  •*labli*hod  at 
low  *poed*  up  to  higho*l  opor- 
aling  *p«od*. 


•Moko*  high  *p*od  corroction* 
at  *plico*,  reducing  off-rogi*l«r 


•frovido*  continuou*  indication  of 
running  rogi*lor.  Adju*lmonl*  can 
b«  mod*  in  known  incromont*. 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1932  EAST  FAIRCHILD  STREET,  DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS  Manufacturers  of:  Hurletron  R.O.P.  Cot 


Manufacturers  of:  Hurletron  R.O.R.  Color  ReQbtrotton  Controls j  Automatic  Controls  of  Caliper  end  Weight 
on  Paper  and  Roord;  Center  Line  end  Side  Web  Guido  Controls;  Cut*Off  end  Bock*Up  Controls; 
Slitter  Controls;  Moisture  Controls. 
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Tom  and  Katy  Collins: 

Husband -Wife  Write 
Syndicated  Columns 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Tom  and  Beulah  (Katy  P.) 
Collins  are  a  hard-working  hus- 
band-and-wife  writing  team. 
They  both  have  regular  jobs 
and,  in  turn,  they  double  in 
brass  as  syndicated  columnists, 
each  in  his  and  her  own  right. 

Tom  Collins  (he  prefers 
Scotch)  is  feature  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  As  such 
he  is  responsible  for  the  eye- 
arresting  headlines  and  jaunty 
typographic  display  found  on 
the  woman’s  pages  and  in  other 
feature  sections  of  the  News. 
At  home,  he  writes  a  weekly 
syndicated  column,  “The  Golden 
Years,”  offered  by  General  Fea¬ 
tures  and  of  special  interest  to 
those  approaching  or  reaching 
retirement  age. 

Mrs.  C.  Enters  Field 

Beulah  Collins  is  a  housewife 
and  mother  of  thi’ee  boys,  rang¬ 
ing  from  six  to  two  years  of 
age.  When  the  dishes  are  done 
and  the  kids  tucked  into  bed, 
“Katy  P.”  Collins  writes  her 
newly-launched  column,“Spouse- 
keeping,”  described  by  Bell  Syn¬ 
dicate  as  “fundamental  as  mud 
pies,  burnt  toast  and  ash-drop- 
ping  husbands.” 

Mrs.  Collins’  by-line  first 
name  and  middle  initial,  inci¬ 
dentally,  were  coined  in  honor 
of  her  three  sons — Kent,  Todd 
and  Paul — K-T-P — besides  her 
newspapering  husband  felt  that 
Beulah,  as  a  name,  lacked  gla¬ 
mour  for  a  columnist  whose 
well-written  six  columns  a  week 
can  brighten  a  woman’s  page. 
Her  column  deals  with  house¬ 
wives,  husbands  and  children. 

“It’s  a  blending  of  all  three, 
yet  devoted  primarily  to  house¬ 
wives,”  she  explained  to  E  &  P, 
“that’s  why  I  call  it  Spouse¬ 
keeping.” 

Mrs.  Collins  pointed  out 
there  are  many  columns  special¬ 
izing  in  fashions  alone,  or  beau¬ 
ty,  or  health,  but  her  “Spouse¬ 
keeping”  deals  with  all  subjects 
of  interest  to  housewives. 

The  Collins  family  lives  in 
Winnetka,  Ill.,  where  they  do 
their  writing  in  the  evening  in 
a  room  upstairs,  especially  fit¬ 
ted  for  that  purpose.  “It’s  our 
home  ‘office’,”  says  Tom  Col¬ 
lins,  whose  spouse  interrupts  to 
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explain  it  is  not  really  an  “of¬ 
fice,”  but  a  “writing  studio.” 

Tom  is  the  “veteran”  writer 
of  the  Collins  team.  His  “Gold¬ 
en  Years”  began  back  in  1949 
in  the  Daily  News  and  now  ap¬ 
pears  in  nearly  100  newspapers. 
His  wife  is  a  newcomer  to  the 
syndicate  field,  although  she  is 
a  journalism  school  graduate 
and  formerly  worked  on  the 
Ames  (Iowa)  Daily  Tribune. 

Upon  graduation  from  Iowa 
State  University  in  1942,  Beu¬ 
lah  Collins  plunged  into  news¬ 
paper  work  during  the  wai-time 
manpower  shortage.  She  han¬ 
dled  general  assignments  and 
was  seiwing  as  acting  managing 
editor  when  she  resigned  to  en¬ 
ter  the  WAVES  as  an  ensign 
in  1944.  She  was  stationed  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  doing  public 
relations  work.  There  she  met 
Tom  Collins,  a  Georgia  boy, 
who  had  worked  North  by  way 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  via  the  copy  desk. 

Married  in  1946 

He,  too,  was  in  the  Navy  in 
‘44  as  a  lieutenant,  serving  as 
a  public  relations  officer.  While 
in  Washington,  Tom  and  Beu¬ 
lah  became  acquainted  and  they 
were  married  in  April,  1946. 
Tom  returned  to  the  Daily 
News  and  became  feature  edi¬ 
tor.  His  wife  began  her  career 
as  a  homemaker  and  mother, 
postponing  for  the  time  being 
any  thought  of  returning  to 
journalism. 

Tom  Collins  at  44  is  no  gray- 
beard.  He  is  a  peppery  little 
guy  with  a  nose  for  news  and 
a  knack  for  headline  wi’iting. 
He  soon  discovered,  as  feature 
editor,  there  was  plenty  of  writ¬ 
ing  talent  in  the  Daily  News 
woman’s  department. 

“What  you  have  to  do  is  to 
open  up  the  door  for  this  writ¬ 
ing  talent,”  he  said. 

Tom  Collins  is  a  man  with  a 
news  background  who  knows 
how  to  play  a  story.  That’s  why 
the  Daily  News’  woman’s  pages 
have  such  a  fresh  look.  No 
doubt  he  picks  up  an  idea  or 
two,  now  and  then,  from  friend 
wife,  who  keeps  reminding  her 
husband  that  the  “little  woman” 
buys  the  groceries,  makes  de- 


HUSBAND-WIFE  writing  team,  Tom  and  Katy  P.  Collins,  tap  out  their 
respective  syndicated  columns  in  their  studio  at  homo.  Tom  writes 
"Golden  Years"  and  his  wife  does  "Spouse-keeping." 


partment  store  sales  a  success,  to  syndicate  the  weekly  column, 
holds  sway  over  home,  spouse  “Golden  Years  didn’t  start  off 
and  the  family  budget.  sensationally  as  a  syndicated 

During  our  interview,  friend  feature,”  says  Tom,  “but  the 
hubby  was  most  gallant  and  al-  column  has  continued  to  grow 
lowed  his  attractive  wife  to  in  popularity  among  newspaper 
have  “the  floor”  to  talk  about  readers.” 

her  new  column  which  is  al-  Tom  has  found  that  interest 
ready  in  about  15  newspapers,  in  his  column  stalls  among 
We  finally  got  around  to  his  readers  in  the  55  to  65  age 
column,  but  that  will  come  later,  area.  The  letters  he  receives 
“I  had  always  wanted  to  from  such  readers  indicate  that 
write  something  that  would  be  people  are  becoming  more 
sympathetic  to  housewives,”  aware  of  the  retirement  prob- 
said  Mrs.  Collins.  “I  wanted  to  lem  at  an  early  enough  period 
write  with  them,  rather  than  to  in  their  lives  to  begin  their  ad- 
them.  Women  have  so  much  in  justing  without  as  many  heart- 
common  as  housewives.  I  want-  aches  as  in  the  past, 
ed  to  write  something  that  “I  try  to  tell  people  how  to 
would  be  approachable  and  retire  without  becoming  lost  and 
down  to  earth.  That’s  what  lonely  as  old  people,  and  how 
‘Spouse-keeping’  is  all  about,  in-  to  get  by  on  the  money  they 
eluding  what  to  offer  a  five-  have  saved  for  retirement,”  he 
year-old  on  a  rainy  afternoon,  explained.  “We  still  find  many 
or  how  to  plan  a  children’s  unadjusted  old  people,  including 
birthday  party.”  elderly  couples  and  those  who 

“The  Golden  Years”  began  as  have  lost  either  husbands  or 
a  Daily  News  feature,  when  wives.  We  try  to  offer  sugges- 
Everett  Norlander,  managing  tions  by  telling  what  other  peo- 
editor,  saw  the  need  for  such  a  pie  are  doing  to  make  their  re¬ 
series.  He  assigned  Tom  Col-  tirement  more  enjoyable.” 
lins  to  the  job.  Tom  went  out  Already  “Golden  Years”  and 
and  interviewed  a  lot  of  elderly  “Spouse-keeping”  have  crossed 
people,  men  and  women,  who  paths  in  at  least  one  newspaper, 
were  over  60.  He  began  to  learn  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 
some  of  their  problems,  among  In  two  other  cities,  the  columns 
rich  and  poor,  when  retirement  appear  in  competing  papers.  In 
often  causes  considerable  ad-  New  Orleans,  La.,  Katy  Collins 
justment.  is  in  the  Item  and  Tom  Collins 

After  “Golden  Years”  had  in  the  Times-Picayune.  In  Mia- 
been  running  in  the  News  for  mi,  Fla.,  Tom  is  in  the  Knight- 
about  nine  months,  George  Lit-  owned  Herald,  and  Katy  in  the 
tie  of  General  Features  decided  News. 
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How  every  Swiss  watch  sold  in  the  U.S.A.  makes 

more  jobs  for  Americans 


M  ost  peopk'  c\|>('<t  iniiu-  ol 

tiu'ir  Swiss  jeweled  lever  watt  lies  titan  a 
(oiistaiitly  ateurate  ati<>uiitiii)>  ol  time. 

Still— lor  lariners.  lor  iiiaiuilat Hirers 
and  lor  businessmen,  few  im|>orted  prod- 
nets  j>enerate  so  nuuli  two-way  trade  as 
do  the  watches  Americans  im()ort  Irom 
Swit/erland. 

In  the  last  nine  years  alone,  Swit/er¬ 
land  iMin^ht  more  than  $1  ,r>()().l)(l(>.00() 
worth  ol  American  priHlucts— creating 
jobs  lor  Americans  in  practically  every 
categftry. 

robatco,  wheat,  cotton.  Machinery, 
chemicals,  medicines.  Electrical  appli 
ances,  movies,  airplanes.  Name  it  and 
the  Swiss  probably  Ixtiijrlit  it.  l^aid  for  il 
in  cash,  loo.  Swit/erland  is  America’s 
best  rash  customer  in  Europe. 

Eo  pay  the  bill,  the  .Swiss  must  earn 
American  dollars.  .And  almost  half  of 


tile  dollar  earnings  of  Swit/erland  are 
obtained  bv  selliiif'  Swiss  watches  in  the 
V.  S.  A. 

Since  19  lb.  America  purchased  approx¬ 
imately  SI .(KMI.dOO.OOO  worth  of  gocxls 
from  Swit/erland— gaining  a  trade  bal¬ 
ance  profit  of  S,")00,(M)0,()00  for  America. 

In  the  past  years,  this  international 
buying  and  selling  treated  jobs  on  both 
sides  of  the  .\tlantic. 

In  Swit/erland,  5.'>.0(M)  workers  are  on 
the  job,  in  competition  with  each  other 
to  make  their  watches  better  than  ever. 

In  the  United  States,  alxnit  l.aO.OOO 
people  are  on  the  job  in  the  jewelry  in¬ 
dustry.  And  Swiss  jeweled-lever  watches 
have  long  been  the  chief  source  of  retail 
sales  and  service  volume. 

Rut,  while  the  full  benefits  of  Swiss- 
.Vmerican  trade  are  tangible  and  real. 


there  have  been  high  tarill  and  other 
.American  actions  recently  which  have 
seriously  endangered  this  interchange 
of  giKKls  and  gcxKlwill. 

Were  this  to  continue  uncorrected, 
our  economic  relationship  would  suffer 
Ireyond  calculation. 

.So  it’s  easy  to  see  how  im|K>rtant  Swiss 
watch  ])urchases  are  in  .America.  How 
much  they  mean  in  jobs,  in  money,  and 
in  economic  security  for  millions  and 
millions  of  people. 


Published  by 

THE  WATCHMAKERS  OF  SWITZERLAND 

during  the  1 01th  anniversary  of 
Ehe  I'reatyof  Eriendshipand  Commerce 
pledged  between  the  people  of 
.America  and  the  people  of  Swit/erland 


Our  Colleges 
and  Universities  Are 


This  chart  tells  a  story  of  profound  importance  to  every 
American.  It  is  the  story  of  the  financial  beating  our 
college  and  university  faculty  members  have  been  taking 
in  the  past  14  war  and  postwar  years. 

On  the  whole,  this  span  of  14  years  has  been  one  of 
great  and  growing  prosperity.  But,  as  the  chart  shows, 
our  college  and  university  faculty  members  have,  as  a 
group,  had  less  than  no  share  in  it. 

During  this  period,  from  1940  through  1954, 
the  real  income  of  the  average  industrial  worker 
(that  is,  what  his  wages  would  purchase  in  goods 
and  services)  has  increased  by  almost  one>half. 
Among  professional  groups,  physicians  have  en¬ 
joyed  an  increase  of  about  BO  per  cent  in  their 
real  income.  Lawyers,  far  less  favored  financially, 
have  had  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent.  But 
faculty  members  have  not  only  had  no  increase  at 
all;  over  these  years  of  prosperity  their  average  real 
income  has  fallen  hy  5  per  cent.  These  figures  do 
not  take  account  of  the  increase  in  taxes  since  1940. 

Senior  Teachers  Hardest  Hit 

These  figures  are,  of  course,  averages.  For  some  groups 
of  faculty  members  it  has  been  better;  for  others  worse. 
It  has  been  particularly  hard  on  senior  faculty  members. 
Between  1941  and  1953  their  salaries  lost  about  8  per 
cent  of  their  purchasing  power.  Being  deeply  committed 
to  their  careers  they  could  not  respond  to  alternative 
employment  opportunities  as  readily  as  could  their  junior 
colleagues.  For  junior  faculty  members  there  was  some 
increase  in  real  income  between  1941  and  1953  but  only 
about  half  as  much  as  the  average  for  the  nation. 

Public  Colleges  Fare  Better 

There  are  also  marked  differences  in  the  average  financial 
reward  received  by  faculty  members  in  different  types  of 
colleges  and  universities.  A  recent  study  by  the  Council 
for  Financial  Aid  to  Education  indicates  that,  in  the  last 


academic  year,  1953-1954,  teachers  in  privately  endowed, 
independent  colleges  and  universities  were  paid  an  average 
salary  about  $1000  less  than  that  paid  to  faculty  members 
in  tax-supported  institutions.  The  same  study  indicates 
that  salaries  far  below  the  average  are  especially  common 
for  faculty  members  in  the  small  private  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges.  This  study  found  that  during  the  last  academic  year 
the  average  salary  of  all  college  and  university  faculty 
members  was  about  $4700. 

The  special  difficulties  under  which  the  independent 
colleges  and  universities,  and  particularly  the  independent 
liberal  arts  colleges,  are  laboring  to  get  back  on  their 
feet  financially  have  been  discussed  in  previous  editorials 
in  this  series.  These  difficulties  underline  the  need  of 
special  help  for  these  institutions  to  which  business  firm;; 
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FINANCIAL  AID  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION—  This  it  lha  fourth  of  o  tpociol  torias  of  adiloriolt 
on  tha  finonciol  plight  of  our  collagas  and  univarsitias.  Praviout  mattogas  oppaorad  in 
McGraw-Hill  publications.  This  ona,  currently  appearing  in  our  publications,  is  appearing 
alto  in  a  number  of  metropolitan  daily  newspapers.  Reprints  of  aoch  editorial  in  this 
tarias  to  data  are  available  from  the  Deportment  of  Economics,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Living  on  Borrowed  Time 

. . .  time  borrowed  from  underpaid  facuity  members 


are  now  contributing;  in  increasing  volume.  However,  the 
problem  of  providing  increased  salaries  is  not  peculiar  to 
any  particular  type  of  institution. 

It  is  not  easy  to  prescribe  a  precise  standard  of  fair 
pay  for  college  and  university  faculty  members.  This  is 
partly  because  they  put  less  weight  relatively  on  money 
rewards  than  they  put  on  rewards  of  scholarly  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  prestige.  Consequently,  they  have  consistently 
been  willing  to  work  for  very  modest  salaries  in  relation 
to  the  intellectual  ability,  education  and  application  re¬ 
quired.  Obviously,  however,  it  is  the  dictate  both  of  fair¬ 
ness  and  good  judgment  to  see  that  faculty  members  are 
given  a  roughly  proportionate  share  in  the  general  pros¬ 
perity.  Indeed  their  crucial  role  in  our  society  could  be 
made  to  justify  a  larger  share  than  this. 

Damage  to  National  Security 

There  is  no  way  to  know  with  any  degree  of  precision 
what  the  underpayment  of  our  college  and  university 
faculty  members  over  the  past  14  years  has  ac^tually  cost 
the  nation  in  reduced  quality  of  intellectual  performance 
of  those  institutions.  One  reason  is  that  the  damage  has 
been  minimized  by  the  devoted  services  of  many  faculty 
members  who  have  loyally  stuck  to  their  jobs  in  spite  of 
the  great  financial  discouragement. 


It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  if  no  grave  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  the  intellectual  performance  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  has  occurred  so  far,  it  is  because 
we  have  l>een  living  on  borrowed  time.  It  is  time 
borrowed  from  faculty  members  who  have,  in 
effect,  Ireen  subsidizing  these  institutions  by  their 
financial  sacrifice.  This  arrangement  is  not  only  a 
menace  to  the  cultural  and  intellectual  life  of  the 
nation,  it  is  also  a  menace  to  our  national  security 
in  a  time  when  successful  national  survival  may 
well  depend  in  peculiar  degree  on  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  and  utilization  of  our  intellectual  resources. 
We  depend  on  our  college  and  university  faculties 
preeminently  to  provide  this  development.  Ade¬ 
quate  financial  reward  for  such  service  is  an  ele¬ 
mentary  form  of  national  insurance. 

Many  of  our  colleges  and  universities  are  working  hard 
to  improve  the  financial  lot  of  their  faculty  members. 
Business  firms  are  also  playing  an  increasing  role  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  necessary  financial  assistance.  The  methods 
being  used  by  business  for  this  purpose  will  be  the  subject 
of  another  editorial  in  this  series.  However,  vastly  more 
must  l>e  done,  and  quickly,  to  stop  the  financial 
beating  lieing  taken  by  our  college  and  university 
faculty  members  if  the  nation's  welfare  and  saf^ 
ty  are  to  lie  properly  protected. 


Reprints  of  this  message  are  available  gratis.  Permission  is  also  freely 
extended  to  newspapers,  companies,  associations  or  individuals  to  quote 
from  or  reprint  oU  or  parts  of  the  text— with  or  icithout  credit  mention. 
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SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 


NEHRU’S  CRITICISM 


THE  Department  of  Commerce  told  a 

House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  subcommittee  that  supply  and 
demand  of  newsprint  are  now  in  “good 
balance”  and  should  continue  that  way 
through  1956. 

We  beg  to  differ!  E  &  P’s  “Shop 
Talk”  pointed  out  March  5  that  “even  if 
the  rate  of  increase  (consumption)  is 
only  half  of  the  January  figure  there  will 
be  a  mighty  tight  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  in  this  country.” 

January’s  increase  in  consumption  was 
5.6%  above  the  previous  year.  February’s 
increase  was  5.7%.  The  two-month  in- 
ci’ease,  as  reported  by  ANPA,  was  5.7%. 
If  this  keeps  up,  U.  S.  newspapers  are 
going  to  be  scrambling  for  tonnage  before 
the  year  is  out. 

It  is  difficult  to  correlate  production, 
shipping  and  consumption  figures  month- 
to-month  because  yesterday’s  production 
is  today’s  shipment  and  tomorrow’s  con¬ 
sumption.  But  let’s  look  at  these  figures 
for  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  to 
get  an  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
newsprint  world. 

While  U.  S.  consumption  went  up  5.7% 
in  two  months,  North  American  produc¬ 
tion  was  up  5.7%  in  January  and  up 
6.6%  in  February.  Sounds  like  every¬ 
thing  is  going  to  be  all  right  as  long  as 
production  stays  ahead  of  consumption! 
But  is  it? 

In  tonnage,  the  U.  S.  used  about  52,600 
tons  more  in  the  first  two  months  of  this 
year  than  a  year  ago.  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
production  in  that  period  was  up  74,000 
tons.  It  still  sounds  all  right! 

But  shipments  by  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
mills  to  U.  S.  customers  in  that  period 
were  only  up  22,000  tons  in  the  two 
months,  and  exports  abroad  increased  by 
56,000  tons  in  that  period.  Shipments 
from  Canada  to  the  U.  S.  were  actually 
down  3,700  tons  in  those  two  months 
from  the  year  before. 

The  unpleasant  fact  is  that  while  the 
increase  in  North  American  production 
is  greater  than  the  increase  in  consump¬ 
tion  the  mills  have  increased  their  com¬ 
mitments  to  foreign  buyers.  It  just 
doesn’t  leave  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
present  rate  of  consumption,  if  it  should 
continue  for  the  next  several  months  or 
through  the  year. 

U.  S.  publishers  must  not  be  lulled  into 
any  sense  of  false  security  by  the  large 
increase  in  production.  Their  stocks  on 
hand  dropped  considerably  in  February 
down  to  38  days’  supply — dangerously 
low  for  that  month.  Stocks  on  hand  in 
February,  1954,  were  47  days  supply; 
in  February,  ’53,  52  days;  and  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  ’52,  48  days. 

There  is  no  indication  that  demand 
slackened  in  March,  or  will  decline  later 
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Nevertheles*  not  my  will,  but  Thine, 
be  done.  —Luke,  XXII ;  42. 


in  the  Spring,  so  it  behooves  all  pub¬ 
lishers  to  re-check  their  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  LIE 

A  STRANGE  doctrine  declaring  a  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  obligated  to  give  truthful 
information  to  the  press  has  recently 
been  laid  down  by  the  German  Supreme 
Court  in  Bonn  and  is  being  protested  by 
the  official  organ  of  the  German  Press 
Association. 

The  court  ruled  a  government  official 
was  obligated  to  state  the  truth  and  not 
to  give  false  information  to  an  individual 
whose  interests  were  directly  affected. 
It  declared,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
a  journalist  or  a  newspaper  seeking  in¬ 
formation  the  interests  of  the  journalist 
or  newspaper  were  not  directly  concerned. 
Therefore,  an  obligation  to  give  correct 
information  does  not  exist.  The  issue  of 
the  government’s  right  to  refuse  informa¬ 
tion  was  not  raised. 

The  opposite  of  true  is  false.  The 
court,  therefore,  contending  that  a  gov¬ 
ernment  official  has  no  obligation  to  tell 
the  truth  to  the  press  also  implies  that 
the  official  has  the  right  to  lie  if  he 
wants  to. 

This  is  a  dangerous  precedent  in  a 
country  so  well-acquainted  with  the  Goeb- 
bels  technique  of  the  big  lie.  Under  his 
philosophy,  and  that  of  the  present  court, 
the  press  cannot  be  the  watchdog  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  must  be  the  tool  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  owes  no  allegiance  to  the 
truth. 


TV  COSTS 

THERE  is  a  tendency  among  advertisers 
and  competing  media  to  comment  on 
the  high  cost  of  television  referring  only 
to  the  great  number  of  dollars  it  takes  to 
play  the  advertising  game  in  that  medium. 
Both  of  them  overlook  the  relationship 
of  cost  to  sales.  If  TV  delivered  the  sales 
impact  which  it  claims,  it  would  not  be 
costly.  The  fact  is  that  TV  is  costly  be¬ 
cause  it  doesn’t  produce  enough  sales  in 
relation  to  dollars  spent. 


INDIA’S  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Neh¬ 
ru  criticized  the  American  press  last 
week  for  featuring  sex  and  crime  and 
never  guessing  right  about  their  elections. 
In  fact,  he  said  the  American  press  has 
changed  greatly  since  the  last  century, 
mostly  for  the  worse. 

We  wonder  which  papers  Mr.  Nehru 
reads.  He  certainly  can’t  have  a  very 
clear  historical  picture  of  American  news¬ 
papers,  and  he  can’t  be  reading  a  repre¬ 
sentative  selection  of  our  papers. 

We  do  have  some  papers  in  large  cities 
that  feature  sex  and  crime  to  attract  cir¬ 
culation.  We  also  have  some  papers  in 
large  cities  that  do  not.  F\irthermore,  the 
vast  majority  of  our  17()0-odd  newspapers 
are  home  delivered  in  single  newspaper 
towns  in  which  sex  and  crime  are  given 
a  back  seat.  Unfortunately,  people  like 
Mr.  Nehru  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
extent  of  our  newspaper  development  and 
think  of  it  only  in  terms  of  a  few  major 
cities. 

It  is  also  true  that  American  newspa¬ 
pers  guessed  wrong  in  four  national  elec¬ 
tions.  But  they  happened  to  guess  right 
in  the  last  one. 

Ak  for  our  press  having  declined  in 
quality  since  the  last  century,  Mr.  Nehru 
obviously  hasn’t  had  a  look  at  the  press 
of  those  days  when  impartial  reporting 
was  unknown  and  party-line  journalism 
was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Whatever  the  failings  of  the  American 
press  today,  it  cannot  be  charged  that  it 
has  not  improved  in  the  last  50  years — 
even  the  last  5  years — in  its  objective 
coverage  and  presentation  of  the  news. 
E  &  P  for  one  hopes  we  never  go  back 
to  those  so-called  “good  old  days.” 

BRAND  NAMES 

BRAND  Names  Day,  April  13,  promoted 

by  the  Brand  Names  Foundation,  Inc., 
not  only  offers  an  opportunity  for  news¬ 
papers  to  develop  extra  linage  keyed  to 
the  event,  but  provides  an  opportunity 
for  all  media  to  make  a  major  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  public’s  understanding  of 
brand  advertising. 

For  the  first  time,  material  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  newspapers  includes  editorial 
cartoons.  Suggested  editorials  are  also 
there.  It  would  work  to  the  advantage  of 
newspapers  to  use  them,  or  prepare  their 
own  editorials  and  cartoons,  to  emphasize 
how  and  why  the  public  benefits  from 
branded  merchandise. 

Media  should  share  the  responsibility 
for  building  public  confidence  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  A  good  time  to  take  positive  action 
on  this  subject  is  on  Brand  Names  Day 
when  the  editorial  message  will  be  bol¬ 
stered  by  the  tributes  of  those  who  use 
advertising  and  who  advertise  Brand 
Names. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 

I.  A.  Trueworthy,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bath  (Me.)  Daily 
Times,  has  been  promoted  to 
managfin^  editor.  He  succeeds 
the  late  Harry  C.  Webber. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Carl  Estes,  publisher  of  the 
Longview  (Tex.)  Journal  and 
News,  has  been  presented  an 
award  for  outstandings  citizen¬ 
ship  by  the  Hughes  Springs 
post  of  the  American  Legion. 

«  *  * 

J.  H.  Van  Winkle,  editor  of 
the  Ore-gon  City  (Ore.)  Enter¬ 
prise-Courier  and  its  predeces¬ 
sor,  the  Banner-Courier  from 
1941  to  1951,  has  returned  to 
the  editorship  of  the  paper  after 
an  absence  of  .37  months.  He 
replaces  Dick  Revenough  who 
resigned  to  purchase  a  newspa¬ 
per. 

*  *  * 

J.  D.  McCoy,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Anderson  (S.  C.) 
Independent  and  Daily  Mail  for 
the  past  18  years,  is  the  newly- 
elected  president  of  the  Ander¬ 
son  Rotary  Club. 

*  *  * 

Andrew  B.  Shelton,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  Report¬ 
er  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
News,  has  been  named  1955 
president  of  the  Abilene  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Paul  Block  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Toledo  Blade,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  reorganized  To¬ 
ledo  Port  Commission. 


On  the  Business  Side 


manager  of  the  Brownsville 
(Tex.)  Herald,  replacing  David 
Lyons,  who  resigpied  to  enter 
public  relations  work. 

*  «  * 

C.  Clifford  Frost,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  (N.Y.)  Gazette,  celebrat¬ 
ed  his  25th  anniversary  in  that 
job  on  March  21.  Mr.  Frost  has 
been  with  the  Gazette  for  more 
than  29  years. 

*  *  * 

Pearl  Synovec,  secretary  in 
the  display  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chester  (Pa.) 
Times,  has  I'esigned  to  marry 
Fred  Kastli  and  will  live  in 
Orlando,  Fla.  Jean  Vincent, 
who  was  a  copy  girl  in  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  department, 
has  been  named  to  the  secretar¬ 
ial  position. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Arthlh  D.  McIntire  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Times-Star  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter 
after  covering  city  hall  and  the 
military  beat  for  the  Topeka 
(Kas.)  Daily  Capital. 


Mrs.  Margie  Andrews,  has 
been  appointed  church  editor  of 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal 
succeeding  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Helen  Cutts,  who  resigned. 


Albin  Krebs,  formerly  editor 
of  the  University  of  Missis¬ 
sippi’s  Daily  Mississippian,  and 
more  recently  serving  in  Korea 
and  Japan  as  a  news  censor 
with  the  Air  Force,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Dixie  magazine, 
Sunday  supplement  of  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune 
and  New  Orleans  States. 


C.  C.  Clifton,  for  32  years 
a  legislative  reporter  for  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register, 
has  been  elect¬ 
ed  an  honorary 
member  of  the 
Pioneer  L  a  w  - 
makers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Iowa. 
Arch  W.  Mc- 
Farlane,  retir¬ 
ing  president  of 
the  association 
declared,  “We 
CliBon  thought  it  only 

proper  and  fit¬ 
ting  the  association  give  full 
recognition  to  a  writer  who  has 
so  ably  reported  the  actions  of 
this  legislature  over  so  long  a 
period.” 

*  *  * 

John  G.  Mitchell,  formerly 
with  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Star-Times,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Gallup  (N.  M.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  as  a  reporter. 

«  *  * 

Jane  Hanley,  general  assign¬ 
ment  repoi-ter  for  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union,  is  leaving 
for  Puerto  Rico  early  this 
month  to  work  there. 

*  *  * 

Taylor  Glenn,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post-Telegram,  has  returned  to 
his  desk,  following  recupera¬ 
tion  from  auto  accident  in- 


Alex  Thomas,  courthouse 
and  city  hall  reporter  for  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Examiner, 
left  to  join  the  news  staff  of 
the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Julian  Wise,  photographer- 


reporter  formerly  with  the  Sil¬ 
ver  City  (N.M.)  Dai'y  Press 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Grants  (N.M.)  Beacon  in  the 
same  capacity. 

t  *  « 

Frank  B.  Murray  has  left 
the  night  city  desk  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  to 
become  feature  editor  of  the 
Springfield  Sunday  Republican. 
Harry  Evans  has  taken  over 
as  night  city  editor  of  the 
Union. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Fisher,  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  for  the  last  26 
years  has  been  invited  to  a 
Pentagon  luncheon  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Charles  E. 
Wilson  in  compliance  with 
the  secretary’s  request  for  the 
original  of  a  cartoon  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  now  famous  “dog  in¬ 
cident.” 


Joe  Napolitan,  on  leave 
from  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union  city  staff,  and  Mrs. 
Napolitan  are  touring  Europe 
and  North  Africa.  Mr.  Napoli¬ 
tan  is  writing  features  for 

several  Massachusetts  dailies. 

*  *  * 

Harry  A.  Nordwick,  reporter 
for  the  last  three  years  for  the 
Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune, 
has  resigned  to  assume  com¬ 

bined  duties  of  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Madera 
(Calif.)  Daily  News-Tribune. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Benton  Patterson,  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  staff,  has 
[Continued  on  page  44) 


Telescope  in  as  The  Nebbs  join 


Bill  Backvold,  formerly  of 
the  Florence  (Ala.)  Times  and 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Star,  has 
assumed  duties  as  manager  of 
the  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Danville  (Ill.) 
Commercial-News. 

*  *  * 

Hal  Curtis  has  been  named 
office  manager  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (CaliL)  News’  circulation 
department.  With  the  News 
since  1930,  he  formerly  was 
city  supervisor.  William  Fass- 
LER,  once  a  News  honor  carrier, 
was  named  circulation  super¬ 
visor. 


Frank  Stewart  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  from  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  to  advertising 


Don  McKee  has  left  the  staff 
of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  to  join  the  Tallahassee 
(Fla.)  Democrat.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  John  Logue,  former 
Advertiser  correspondent  for 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Paul  Keith  has  also  resigned 
from  the  Advertiser  news  staff. 


Larry  Sullivan,  formerly 
with  the  old  Bangor  (Me.)  Com¬ 
mercial,  has  joined  the  city 
staff  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News. 

«  *  * 

Shirley  Lindsay,  librarian 
of  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  Daily 
News  and  Sun,  has  been  named 
secretary  to  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 


bodies 


By  the  Beers 

Comic  page  history  will  be  made  April  7  when  The  Nebbs 
merge  with  The  Toodles — the  first  time  two  major  comics  will 
combine!  Present  this  great,  augmented  strip  from  the  start— 
or  teiescope  in  on  April  18.  Your  readers  will  thrill  to  the  com¬ 
bined  adventures  of  the  favorite  characters  of  both  famous 
comics,  starting  with  a  Toodles-Baer  feud  that  matches  the 
Hatfield -McCoy  fray  for  interest  and  suspense.  Wire  for  proofs! 

—ANOTHER  TESTED  CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 

211  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6  - 

Harry  B.  Baker,  General  Manager  A'ftToi? 
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PERSONAL 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

joined  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
States  as  a  copyreader. 

»  *  * 

Rolla  J.  Crick,  reporter  for 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
has  received  the  “outstanding 
community  service”  award  from 
the  Portland  Aerie  of  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles  for  his  part  in 
exposing  Portland’s  abortion 
racket  last  year. 

*  ^ 

Mbs.  Zoe  Kincaid  Brockman, 
woman’s  editor  of  Gastonia  (N. 
C.)  Gazette,  was  awarded  first 
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place  in  the  column  field  at  the 
annual  press  institute  of  North 
Carolina  Press  Women  —  her 
10th  such  first  place  award. 
Her  column  “Unguarded  Mo¬ 
ments”  has  been  running  for  20 
years  in  the  Gazette. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  J.  Hoye,  Levittown 
(Pa.)  Evening  Press,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Press 
Association  of  Bucks  County  for 
a  third  time. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Mrs.  William  (Lou)  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Camas  Valley  report¬ 
er  for  the  Roseburg  (Ore.) 
News-Review,  has  returned  to 
her  duties  following  hospitali¬ 
zation  for  pneumonia. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jerry  C.  Martin,  formerly 
sports  editor-reporter  for  the 
Texas  City  (Tex.)  Sun  is  now 
working  in  the  United  Press 
bureau  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  He 
replaced  Margaret  Browning 
who  was  transferred  to  the  Den¬ 
ver  bureau  of  the  United  Press. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Nelson  Griswold  has  been 
appointed  executive  city  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening 
News;  John  H.  Lycette,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor,  and  John 
Manion,  news  editor. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Richard  B.  Fenlon,  former 
staff  member  of  Pacific  Stars 
&  Stripes  in  Tokyo,  has  joined 
the  public  relations  division  of 
the  Armour  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Chicago. 

V  4  V 

Edward  Hundt,  for  10  years 
a  member  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  sales  staff  of  Field  & 
Stream  Magazine. 

*  *  4 

James  M.  Mudge,  has  resign¬ 
ed  as  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
to  join  the  public  relations  staff 
of  the  Jaqua  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. 

4  4  4 

Leon  Durst,  veteran  AP 
Bureau  chief  and  later  Army 
PIO,  is  back  in  his  home  city 
of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  after 
many  years  in  other  parts  of 
the  nation  and  world.  He  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  research  specialist 
and  special  writer  at  Fourth 
Army  Headquarters,  Fort  Sam 
Houston. 

4  4  4 

Bruce  A.  Bishop,  formerly 
with  the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail 
and  the  Ashland  (Ore.)  Tidings, 
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has  accepted  the  post  of  editor 
of  the'  International  Woodwork¬ 
er,  official  publication  of  the 
International  Woodworkers  of 
America. 

4  4  4 

Mrs.  Edyth  Radom,  former 
women’s  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  has  been 
named  women’s  editor  of 
WDRC,  Hartford. 


ter  of  Gen.  Harrison  Gray  Otis, 
founder  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 


Mrs.  Mary  Fletcher  Smiley, 
wife  of  David  E.  Smiley,  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Daily  Times,  March  26. 
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4  4  4  cai 

Dorothy  Richardson,  83, 
former  reporter  for  the  New  *“1 
York  Herald  Tribune,  March  ♦  Po 


©httuarg 

Joe  Lytle,  84,  retired  15- 
year  publisher-editor  of  the 
Sdo  (Ore.)  Tribune,  at  a  Leba¬ 
non,  Ore.  nursing  home,  March 
10. 

4  4  4 

James  J.  O’Brien,  67,  veteran 
Canadian  Press  reporter,  re¬ 
cently. 

4  4  4 

Joseph  W.  Robson,  65,  for  25 
years  sports  and  news  reporter 
for  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Com¬ 
mercial  Tribune,  Enquirer,  Post 
and  Dayton  (Ohio)  News, 
March  16. 

4  4  4 

Mae  Newcomer,  74,  former 
assistant  director  of  home 
economics,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Feb.  25. 

4  4  4 

Darwin  J.  Smith,  former 
city  editor,  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Bee,  Feb.  22. 

4  4  4 

Mrs.  Franklin  Booth,  since 
1917  a  director  of  the  Times- 
Mirror  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times- 
Mirror,  in  San  Marino,  March 
24.  Mrs.  Booth  was  the  daugh¬ 


27. 

4  4  4 

Louis  J.  Smith,  65,  a  member 
of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin  staff  since  1931,  March  2. 

• 

Reporter  Honored 
By  City  Council 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  City  Council 
honored  George  F.  Deutschle, 
66,  veteran  City  Hall  reporter, 
who  retires  from  the  City  News 
Bureau  next  month.  He  has 
been  a  reporter  for  50  years 
and  has  covered  the  City  Hall 
for  the'  last  32. 

The  Council’s  resolution  cited 
Mr.  Deutschle’s  “valued  friend¬ 
ship,  guidance,  courtesy  and  im¬ 
partiality  in  reporting  events 
both  large  and  small.” 


Stereo  Foreman  Dies 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Francis  Albert  Tebeau,  58, 
foreman  of  the  stereotype  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Post-Dispatch, 
died  March  16  in  his  East  St. 
Louis  home.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  paper’s  stereotype  force 
since  May,  1912  and  became 
foreman  in  1950. 
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NEWSPAPEFt  LAW 


I  News  Part  of  Story 
Can  H  Be  Copyrighted 


By  Albert  ^  oodriiff  Gray 


A  copyright  infringement  ac-  quality  and  style,  apart  from 
tion  against  the  author  of  a  the  bare  recital  of  the  facts  or 
story  headed,  “H.  Hopalong  statements  of  news,  it  is  pro- 
Abramowitz,”  published  by  the  tected  by  the  copyright  law.” 

V  New  York  Daily  Mirror  on  Sept.  Creative  Parts  Protected 
17, 1951,  ended  recently  with  dis-  t  ii.-  ^  j  •  • 

missal  of  the  complaint  by  the  ^  decision,  the 

United  States  District  Court. 

(Morse  V.  Fields,  127  F.S.  63)  between  literary  ma¬ 
lt  was  claimed  that  the  news-  protected  by  the  copy- 

paper  feature  infringed  an  arti- 
cle  headed  “Hopalong  Abram- 
owitz”  in  Collier’s  magazine  12 

months  before.  The  court  said:  »  - 

About  Same  Man  I  v. 

“Both  articles  concern  them-  |  f 

selves  with  the  life  and  ex-  m 

ploits  of  Abramowitz  Abram-  tT  ^ 

owitz.  Abramowitz  is  a  very  _ 

colorful  individual  who  owns  a  | 

stable  in  the  Bronx  which 
houses  a  vast  array  of  horses  **■ 

and  every  conceivable  type  of  _ 

carriage  and  stage  coach,  all 
of  which  are  used  for  advertis-  ■  ' 
ing  everything  from  an  aspiring 
^  politician’s  candidacy  to  the  —  -  - 

opening  of  a  neighborhood  deli-  . . 

catessen.  Some  of  the  incidents  , 

in  Abramowitz’  life  are  very  — ^ 
homely  and  humorous  and  are  =— Mr 

reflected  in  both  articles.”  Sty  ^  T 

After  the  publication  of  the  =/  ■  V  i 

article  by  Collier’s  on  Sept.  30,  ^ 

1950,  the  author  of  the  story 
in  the  Daily  Mirror  had  inter-  ='  ^ 

viewed  Abramowitz  and  listened  - ^ 

to  a  narrative  from  him  cover¬ 
ing  substantially  all  the  inci-  _ _ 

dents  in  the  Collier’s  article.  ^nd  this  mca 

In  distinguishing  here  be-  I - -r^ - ^ 

tween  facts  and  news,  which  are 
not  protected  by  copyright,  and 
the  copyrighted  material  itself,  ( 

the  court  referred  to  a  copyright 
infringement  action  by  the  New 
York  Tribune  against  the  Chi- 
eago  Herald  for  the  publication 
of  a  story  of  German  submar- 
ines  during  World  War  I.  In  its 
award  of  judgment  in  that  case  M  A„fi|  *1 

to  the  Tribune,  the  federal  court  ■  W  * ' 

had  said,  ^ 

“It  is  true  that  news  as  such  ^2. 

is  not  the  subject  of  copyright 
and  so  far  as  concerns  the  copy- 
right  law  whereon  this  action 
is  based,  if  the  Herald  publica¬ 
tion  were  only  a  statement  of 
the  news  which  the  copyrighted 
article  disclosed,  generally 
speaking,  the  action  would  not 
lie.  But  in  so  far  as  the  Ed- 
J|  ward’s  (Tribune)  article  in¬ 
volves  authorship  and  literary  _ 
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“It  is  clear  that  the  copy¬ 
right  law  only  protect  those 
parts  of  the  Collier’s  article 
which  are  original  and  copy¬ 
rightable  and  that  bare  facts  or 
‘news’  are  not  protected.  How¬ 
ever,  the  style  and  form  of  their 
presentation  is  protected.  And 
that  this  should  be  so  is  grround- 
cd  upon  sound  reason.  For  the 
law  seeks  to  encourage  creative 
minds.” 

In  conclusion  of  its  decision 
in  favor  of  the  Daily  Mirror, 
the  District  Court  said,  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  interviews  by 
both  authors  of  the  same  sub¬ 
ject — Abramowitz  Abramowitz. 

“For  the  author  of  the  copy¬ 
righted  article  to  establish,  as 
he  must,  to  a  reasonable  degree 
of  certainty,  the  charge  of  pi¬ 
racy  by  the  author  of  the  Daily 


Mirror  article,  it  is  not  enough 
that  upon  dissection  there  is  a 
superficial  similarity  in  some 
instances  where  there  are  com¬ 
pelling  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  similarity  is  the  result  of 
the  causes  already  enunciated. 

“To  sustain  it  more  must  ap¬ 
pear  the  mere  similarity  or  even 
identity  of  the  supposed  in¬ 
fringement  with  the  part  in 
question.  In  this  lies  the  one 
distinction  between  a  patent  and 
a  copyright.  One  may  infringe 
a  patent  by  the  innocent  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  machine  patented 
but  the  law  imposes  no  prohibi¬ 
tion  upon  those  who,  without 
copying,  independently  arrive  at 
the  precise  combination  of 
words  or  notes  which  have  been 
copyrighted.” 


$50,000,000  San  Jose 
Ford  Plant  in  Operation 


2,500  Employes 
r  450  Cars  Per  Day  i 
10,500,000  PayroIlM 


And  this  means  two  things 


Qnllf  The  Mercury  and  News 
,  San  Jose! 


Tlial's  the  story  today  as  all  models  and  types  of 
Fords  roll  off  the  a.'X’mbly  lines  at  the  new  San 
Jose  Ford  Plant,  the  S.50  million  regional  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  11  Western  States.  Soon  there  may 
be  4,000  employes  and  a  still  bigger  {tayroll! 

And  what  affeet  will  it  have  on  San  Jose's  already  bur¬ 
geoning  economy?  Tremendous! 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  additional 
gains  that  will  result: 

•  8-13,000  more  |ieoplc  •  4.300-6900  new  jobs 
•  100-160  new  stores  •  $9-13  million  more  in  retail  sales 


Sail  Jose  Mercury  and  News 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  RIDDER-JOHNS,  INC. 


PHOTOGKAPHY 

Carsons  Strike  Shot 
Tops  in  Hearst  Show 

By  James  L.  Collings 


A  picture  that  won  an  hon¬ 
orable  mention  in  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  contest  has  been 
given  top  honors  in  the  Hearst 
21st  annual  photo  competition. 

Charles  Carson’s  “Dodging 
the  Law,”  or  “Stick  Work  on  a 
Striker,”  as  it  was  renamed  for 
the  Hearst  contest,  wins  the 
$.500  prize.  He  is  a  New  York 
Jouitial- American  staff  photog¬ 
rapher.  The  picture  shows  a  cop 
about  to  trip  with  his  night¬ 
stick  a  rambunctous  longshore¬ 
man  who  created  a  disturbance 
during  a  Manhattan  waterfront 
strike  last  April.  (See  picture 
on  page  48.) 

This  is  the  fourth  recognition 
for  Mr.  Carson’s  product.  A 
short  while  ago  it  earned  him  a 
$.5f0  savings  bond — donated  by 
Hearst  Newspapers  —  in  the 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  exhibit, 
where  it  was  named  best  of 
show.  Same  time,  it  also  took 
the  New  York  Daily  News  Pat¬ 
terson  award,  in  the  form  of  a 
second  $500  bond. 

Other  winners  in  the  Hearst 
competition  are: 

2d — ($300) :  Barney  Coons, 
New  York  Daily  Mirror.  (This 
picture  also  won  an  honorable 
in  the  E&P  contest.) 

3d— ($250):  Harold  S.  Spi¬ 
cer,  Baltimore  (Md.)  News- 
Post. 

4th — ($200)  ;  Howard  Ballew, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Express. 

5th — ($150)  :  Roland  Oxton, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Evening  Amer¬ 
ican. 

In  addition,  there  were  45 
special  prizes  worth  $100  each 
awaided.  The  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American  was  called,  “The 
best  illustrated  Hearst  News¬ 
paper.” 

Judges  were  H.  G.  Kern,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers;  J.  1).  Gortatowsky,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  Hearst  Con¬ 
solidated  Publications,  Inc. ; 
John  Hearst,  Hearst  assistant 
general  manager;  and  Richard 
L.  Sarno,  director  of  photogra¬ 
phy,  Hearst  Newspapers.  They 
viewed  about  600  pictures  sub¬ 
mitted  from  the  15  Hearst  pa¬ 
pers  and  INP  by  300  photgra- 
phers. 


Bans  ^Dangerous* 

The  press  should  have  the 
right  to  cover  courts,  according 
to  Norman  Shaw,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press, 
who  said  present  barriers  are 
undemocratic  and  dangerous. 

Mr.  Shaw  denounced  the  bans 
on  photography  at  the  awards 
dinner  held  in  conjunction  with 
Kent  State  University’s  14th 
annual  short  course  in  press 
photography,  March  22-25. 

“Now  some  people  try  to 
tell  us,”  he  said,  “that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  written  168 
years  ago  and  that  they  didn’t 
have  cameras  then.  So  freedom 
of  the  press  doesn’t  cover  pic¬ 
ture  taking. 

“This  is  as  sen.seless  as  to 
say  that  the  Constitution’s  pro¬ 
visions  respecting  regulation  of 
commerce  cover  only  ox-carts 
and  canal  boats. 

“The  point  of  my  remarks 
is  that  we  should  have  a  right 
to  cover  the  couits  with  cam¬ 
eras  the  same  as  we  cover  them 
with  pencil  and  paper.  That 
the  photographer  is  as  much  a 
part  of  modern  news  coverage 
in  public  places  as  the  report¬ 
er.  Often  more  so.  That  judges 
have  no  more  right  to  bar  cam¬ 
eras  than  they  have  to  bar 
pencils.” 

Then  he  added :  “As  long, 
that  is,  as  the  photographers 
do  not  distuib  the  decorum  of 
the  court  or  endanger  the 
right  of  the  defendant  to  a 
fair  trial.” 

First-place  winners  in  the 
Kent  photo  contest  were: 

Best  neivsjtaper  exhibit  — 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch. 

Senes — Raymond  1).  Bright, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times. 

Versatility  (portfolio) — Mac 
Shaffer,  Columbus  Dispatch. 

Spoi'ts — Hal  Jensen,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

Industrial  —  Robert  MacKen- 
zie,  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Spot  News — John  C.  Alex- 
androwicz,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Sun-Telegraph. 

Features — Paul  Somogy,  Tim¬ 
ken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

Portraits  and  Personalities — 
Renee  Falcke,  United  Press 
Newspictures. 

Color — George  A.  Smallsreed 
Jr.,  Columbus  Dispatch. 


Stengel  Apologizes 

The  case  of  Casey  (Perfes- 
.<or)  Stengel  vs  Branan 
(Sandy)  Sanders  has  been  set¬ 
tled  out  of  court,  peacefully, 
with  a  solemn  handshake. 

As  you’ve  no  doubt  read  by 
now,  Sandy  charged  that  Casey 
cussed  him  out  and  kicked  him 
in  the  shins  during  a  grape¬ 
fruit  league  game  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.  The  Yankees’  man¬ 
ager  had  to  post  two  $50  bonds. 

The  exchange  developed  when 
Sandy  got  in  the  way  while 
trying  to  make  pictures.  He 
said  he  got  kicked  and  cussed: 
Mr.  Stengel  said  maybe  he  got 
a  little  mad  and  yelled  at  him, 
but  denied  kicking  him. 

At  any  rate,  the  manager 
sent  a  letter  of  apology  to 
Sandy’s  newspaper,  the  St. 
Petersburg  Independent.  When 
it  was  received,  the  photog¬ 
rapher  went  over  to  the  field 
on  his  day  off  to  pose  with  Mr. 
Stengel.  With  that,  the  charges 
were  dismissed. 

In  writing  about  the  incident 
this  week.  Red  Smith,  syndi¬ 
cated  sports  columnist  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  said 
that  usually  Stengel  gets  along 
well  with  cameramen. 

“This  is  the  surest  measure 
of  his  genius,”  Red  wrote,  “for 
there  is  no  more  terrifying 
breed  than  the  press  photogra¬ 
pher.  The  cameraman  is  an 
unreconstructed  desperado,  tire¬ 
less  and  unquiet  and  reliable 
and  infuriating  and  industrious 
and  indispensable. 

“He  can,  if  need  be,  wheedle, 
coax,  cajole,  bully,  flatter,  fawn 
upon,  cozen,  hypnotize  and 
bamboozle  a  subject. 

“He  is  incomparable  and  un¬ 
predictable,  and  he  is  there  to 
got  his  pictures,  come  hell,  high 
water  or  Casey  Stengel.  Under 
the  severest  difficulties  th'' 
photographer  can — well,  for  ex¬ 
ample  : 

“In  one  of  his  books  about 
the  newspaper  business,  Chi¬ 
cago’s  Bob  Casey  tells  of  an 
incident  during  the  city’s  firs’ 
total  blackout  in  World  War 
II.  Two  photographers  were  on 
the  prowl  for  competing  news¬ 
papers,  both  equipped  with 
rubber-.soled  shoes  and  infra¬ 
red  flashbulbs  for  taking  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  dark. 

“Stealthily,  in  the  unrelieved 
blackness  of  State  Street,  they 
ci'ept  up  on  each  other  and  took 
each  other’s  picture.” 

Blasts  Pulitzers 

Bruce  Downes  has  some  un¬ 
kind  things  to  say  about  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  judges  in  the  current 


issue  of  Popular  Photography, 
which  he  edits. 

He  claims  the  jurors  do  a 
poor  job  of  selecting  a  picture 
supposed  to  be  representative 
of  the  best  in  news  photog¬ 
raphy.  They  should  either  give 
up  their  ineffectual  scale  of 
values  or  else  throw  the  award 
out,  he  insists. 

Mr.  Downes  said  he  deplores 
the  selection  of  a  “sensational” 
or  “lucky”  picture  without  con¬ 
sidering  the  new  quality  in 
techniques  and  creativene.^s 
that  have  hit  the  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  dozen  years. 

The  awards  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  May  2. 

Muto  Heads  W'HNPA 

Anthony  Muto,  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  Fox  Movietone 
News,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  White  House  News 
Photographers  Association,  suc¬ 
ceeding  George  Gaylin  of 
United  Press  Newspictures. 

ISeu'  Ansco  Film 

A  new  high-speed  reversible 
color  film,  Anscochrome,  was 
announced  this  week  by  Ansco. 
It  will  be  available  in  May.  The 
film  ha.s  a  daylight  exposure  in¬ 
dex  of  32. 

Selective  Scenery 

A  hallway  leading  to  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune’s  pho¬ 
tographic  department  is  now 
hung  with  the'  staff’s  top  pic¬ 
tures.  The  extensive  display  in¬ 
cludes  “all  kinds  of  pictures,” 
because  each  cameraman  was 
permitted  to  select  the  ones  he 
judg€!d  his  best,  explains  Keith 
Denni.“on,  chief  photographer. 
Included  are  many  national 
award-winning  photos. 

• 

Kill  Court  Secrecy  Bill 

Omaha 

The  Nebi-aska  Legislature’s 
Judiciary  Committee  has  killed 
a  bill  which  would  have  allowed 
juvenile  court  judges  to  bar 
piess  and  public  from  attend¬ 
ing  hearings  or  inspecting  court 
recoids.  The  vote  was  unanim¬ 
ous  after  several  newspapermen 
testified  against  the  bill. 

• 

Heavy  Coveraf»e 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Staff  members  of  the  Spring- 
field,  Daily  News  (evening)  and 
Union  (morning)  came  through 
with  90  pictures  and  more  than 
100  columns  of  type  on  the  11- 
day  trial  of  Kenneth  Chapin, 
who  was  sentenced  to  die  in  the 
electric  chair  for  the  fatal  stab¬ 
bing  of  a  baby  sitter  and  her 
charge. 
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arGI  NG 


. ,  .to  help  you  make  the  most 
of  your  negatives 

Thousands  of  photographers  rely  on  Kodak  enlarging  lenses  to 
produce  superior  reproduction  prints.  Thus,  they  carry  through 
to  the  final  results  the  skill  and  care  they  put  into  every  nega¬ 
tive. 

From  Kodak’s  wide  selection  of  enlarging  lenses,  you  will 
find  those  best  adapted  to  your  needs. 


Kodak  Enlarging  Ekianon  LanaaB— These  fine 
lenses  have  a  fiat  field,  ample  covering  power,  and  are 
especially  designed  for  short  working  distances.  They 
are  available  in  the  following  focal  lengths,  all  with 
aperture  range  from  //4.5  to  //22.  A  254-inch  square 
metal  lens  board  is  furnished  with  each  lens. 


Kodak  Enlarging  Ektar  Lanaaa— The  finest  in  op¬ 
tical  precision,  these  lenses  meet  the  most  rigid  re¬ 
quirements  in  definition  and  color  correction.  Color 
images  are  of  equal  size  and  focused  in  the  same  plane. 
Click  stops  aid  aperture  selection.  Furnished  in  254- 
inch-square  metal  lens  board,  these  lenses  range  in 
aperture  from//4.5  to  f  122  and  are  supplied  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  focal  lengths. 


)urt 

lim- 

men 


Y our  regular  supplier  will  be  glad  to  help  you  select  the  right  Kodak 
lenses  to  match  your  enlarging  needs.  See  him  soon. 


P.S.  Want  to  shop  at  leisure  for  all  your  darkroom  equipment  and  studio  needs? 
A  handy  brochure,  “Kodak  Products  for  the  Professional,"  is  the  bible.  Your 
copy  will  be  on  its  way  as  soon  as  we  receive  your  request. 


Lens 

For  Negatives  Up  To 

2  in. 

\Vu  X 

3  in. 

2'/4  X  2% 

4  in. 

2%  X  3% 

5%  in. 

3%  X  4 'A 

6%  in. 

4x5 

l*ni 

For  Negatives  Up  To 

2  in. 

IVW  X  l*/4« 

3  in. 

2'/4  X  2'/4 

4  in. 

2'/4  X  3'/4 

By  Charles  Carson,  New  York  Journal  American 
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One  yearns  budget 
for  a  top  national 
distiller. . .  $1,238,212 
in  newspapers! 


What  can  you  say  but  “Wow!”  to  $1,238,- 
212?  Think  of  all  the  parties  you  could 
throw  with  that  much  green  stuff.  Or  better 
still,  start  thinking  about  how  you  can  get 
a  hefty  slug  of  it  for  your  own  paper. 

It’s  easy  really!  No  wining  and  dining  of 
this  prospect  because  he’s  already  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  value  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  .  .  .  better  than  a  million  dollars 
convinced!  All  you  have  to  do  is  take  him 
by  the  hand  and  steer  him  gently  but  firmly 
toward  your  newspaper. 

“Like  how?”  you  say.  Like  using  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER,  the  one  medium  he, 
his  associates,  and  his  agency  all  read 
regularly  ...  to  make  sure  they’re  getting 
all  the  news  about  newspapers. 

It’s  effective,  economical,  buying  power¬ 
concentrated  .  .  .  comes  in  units  to  fit  any 
size  budget.  And  it’s  got  an  impact  to  stop 
any  advertiser,  from  distiller  to  baby  food 
manufacturer.  Try  it! 

Big  People  .  .  .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
.  .  .  Big  Business  for  You 

Almetl  all  th«  important  buyort 
of  nowspapor  spaco  at  agoncios 
and  advortitort  rogulariy  road 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Timtft  Tower,  Timot  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


o  series 


HONORABLE  MENTION 


Hfr-y 


Caught  in  the  Act 

By  Barney  Coons,  New  York  Mirror 


‘One  Step  to  Tragedy 

By  John  Peodincuk.  New  York  News 
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^Gunpoint  Capture’ 

By  Robert  B.  Picks,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
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Where  is 

Pennsylvania  5  No.  3  ^Vity?” 

Put  away  that  map!  Pennsylvania’s  3d  metropolis  covers  14  trading 
areas.  The  cities  signing  off  this  ad  can  muster  more  people,  take 
home  more  pay,  and  spend  more  money  than  any  major  markets 
outside  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  Each  one  is  a  key  center 
or  important  secondary  market  in  retail  trading  areas  making  up 
a  sixth  of  the  State’s  income,  sales,  and  population.  And  nearly 
half  the  families  here — a  qmrter'milUon  readers — shop  their  local 
newspapers  before  any  other  medium.  The  next  time  you  put 
together  a  Pennsylvania  list — put  these  hometown  dailies  on  next, 
right  after  Pittsburgh! 


Sell  Pennsylvanians  ISo.  3  City  with  these  netvsjmpers 

BRAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBINE  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBLRG  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E) 
•  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  *  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  <E)  •  INDIANA 
GAZETTE  (E)  •  JEANNETTE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS 
<E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  (E)  •  TOWANDA 
REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  <E)  *  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER 

REPORTER  (M&E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  GAZETTE-BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMS¬ 
PORT  SUN  <E)  *  YORK  DISPATCH  (E) 
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WHAT'S  THE  VERDICT?  —  Robert  U.  Brown,  at  left,  editor  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  holds  up  the  Jenner 
picture  for  final  consideration  by  the  Jury:  Left  to  right — Carl  D.  Nessensohn,  photographer.  Wide  World 
Photos;  William  J.  Sumits,  Photo  lab  chief.  Life  Magazine;  Richard  L.  Sarno,  director  of  photography,  Hearst 
Newspapers;  George  Schmidt,  picture  assignment  editor.  New  York  News;  and  Richard  Morseman,  picture 
editor,  Newsday. 


Photo  Awards 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


I  was  leaving,”  he  told  E&P.  ■' 

He  said  he  didn’t  think  much  of  Dodds  reports  “ended  in  the  roof  of  a  five-story  building  in  500  Entries 

it  when  he  saw  the  negative.  fastest-breaking  story  I  have  New  York  City.  The  plunge  There  were  500  pictures  in 

Tragedy  No.  2,  by  Mr.  Gaunt,  ever  covered.  I  had  one  chance,  didn’t  kill  him.  Witnesses  said  contest,  restricted  to  spot- 
is  modeled  more  on  the  lines  of  Fortunately  I  had  the  right  his  foot  slipped,  that  he  hadn’t  news  entries  only.  The  judging 

a  Greek  classic.  The  bones  are  equipment  and  was  ready.”  'The  jumped.  ^jjjg  considerably 

in  place  and  no  blood  is  show-  36-year-old  cameraman,  father  The  five  JudgM  met  March  11  ^  but  it  wasn’t 

ing,  but  there  is  impact  in  the  of  three,  has  been  with  the  in  New  York.  They  were  Rich-  j, ,ii.  iurnra  tn  caIppI 

suggested  awfulness  of  the  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co.  ard  Morseman,  photo  editor,  x.  i  •  f  ^  i  ♦  • 

couple’s  plight.  Their  son  has  four  years.  Newsday;  Carl  D.  Nesensohn,  ®.. 

been  swept  out  to  sea.  In  These  are  the  stories  behind  photographer.  Wide  World 

stunned  silence,  the  wife  grasps  the  honorable  mentions:  Photos;  Richard  L.  Samo,  di-  God,  Not  All!”  will  be 

the  husband’s  arm.  Their  son,  ‘‘Dodging  the  Law”  by  Mr.  *'®ctor  of  photography,  Hearst  displayed  in  Kent  State  Univer- 

Mike— gone.  Car.son.  A  cop  u.ses  his  night-  Newspapers;  George  Schmidt,  sity’s  Hall  of  Fame,  in  Kent, 

“Tragedy  by  the  Sea,”  Mr.  trying  to  trip  an  ILA  P‘cfure  assignment  editor.  New  Ohio.  An  additional  honor  for 

Gaunt  says,  was  taken  on  the  longshoreman  who  got  out  of  Daily  News;  and  William  its  author  is  the  Graflex  dia- 

morning  of  April  2,  soon  after  durine  a  Manhattan  wa-  Sumits,  photo  lab  chief.  Life,  mond  award. 
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^Someone  Told  Me 
A  Child  Was  Lost* 

By  John  L.  Gaunt  Jr. 

Los  Angeles  Times 

The  picture,  “Tragedy  by  the 
Sea,”  was  shot  on  the  morning 
of  April  2  and  published  in  the 
April  3  issue  of 
the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

The  couple 
shown  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John 
McDonald,  then 
of  Hermosa 
Beach,  Calif. 
They  had  just 
lost  their  19- 
months-old  son, 
Michael,  in  the 
surf.  The  child  strayed  from 
his  yard,  near  the  beach,  into 
the  surf  and  was  swept  away 
by  the  strong  Spring  tide. 

My  home  is  also  near  the 
beach.  A  neighbor  informed  me 
that  something  was  happening 
on  the  beach  that  might  be  a 
story  (I  was  home  at  the  time). 
1  grabbed  my  Rolleiflex  and 
ran  to  the  beach. 

There  someone  told  me  a  child 
was  lost  in  the  sea.  I  then 
spotted  the  setup.  A  couple  in 
obvious  anguish  and  grief  down 
by  the  water,  I  assumed  they 
were  the  parents  and  made 
four  fast  exposures.  I  turned 
out  to  be  right. 

In  the  next  moment,  they 
walked  up  the  beach,  having 
regained  their  composure.  1 
cleaned  up  the  rest  of  the  story 
in  routine  fashion. 


Gaunt 


‘/  Had  One  Chance — 

I  Was  Ready* 

By  Leslie  A.  Dodds 
San  Diego  Union 
When  the  Sea  Dart  took  off, 
I  got  two  pictures.  I  changed 
to  a  new  Grafmatic.  It  was  a 
very  hazy  day, 
and  the  plane 
disappeared. 

I  talked  with 
the  man  who 
operated  our 
boat.  He  said  if 
we  waited  until 
we  heard  the 
plane  it  would 
be  too  late.  So 
I  held  my  cam¬ 
era  in  a  ready 
position.  When  I  picked  up  the 
plane  in  my  viewer  I  began 
to  track  him. 

Suddenly,  without  warning. 


the  plane  faltered,  pulling  tU| 
the  left.  I  shot  my  first  picture, 
mostly  because  I  knew  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong.  Without  tak¬ 
ing  my  eyes  off  the  plane  1 
changed  my  film,  reset  my 
focal-plane  shutter  and  pulled 
my  slide. 

Then  the  plane  blew  into  a 
million  pieces.  I  shot  my  second 
picture.  I  took  failing  debris 
in  both  directions.  After  shoot¬ 
ing  six  pictures  I  changed 
cameras.  I  kept  shooting  the 
rescue  operation  until  I  ran  out 
of  film.  When  I  returned  to  my 
camera  car,  the  Convair  guards 
stopped  me  from  taking  any 
more  pictures,  but  I  got  a  total 
of  17. 

What  started  out  to  be  a 
routine  press  assignment  ended 
in  the  fastest-breaking  news 
story  I  have  ever  covered.  I 
had  one  chance.  Fortunately,  1 
had  the  right  equipment  and 
was  ready. 

• 

Crusade  for  Jobs 
Sparked  by  Daily 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

New  Castle’s  Crusade  for 
Jobs  —  a  campaign  to  raise 
$500,000  to  be  used  in  attract¬ 
ing  new  industry  to  this  west¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  community  of 
50,000  persons — would  not  have 
had  its  present  success  without 
the  help  of  a  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  undeilaken  by  the  New 
Castle  News. 

The  fund-raising  campaign  is 
being  conducted  by  the  Greater 
New  Castle  Development  Cor¬ 
poration  which  is  offering  $20 
shares  for  sale.  The  corporation 
is  non-profit  and  will  offer  new 
industry  long-term  loans  for 
building  purposes  and  offer 
present  industry  similar  loans 
for  expansion. 

Chairman  of  the  share  sales 
drive  is  Richard  E.  Rentz,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News.  Mr.  Rentz 
has  not  only  utilized  all  the 
facilities  of  the  newspaper  to 
give  complete  coverage  to  the 
campaign  but  has  promoted  the 
development  corporation  in  ex¬ 
tensive  speaking  engagements 
before  organizations  throughout 
the  community. 

Not  only  has  the  News  car¬ 
ried  the  burden  of  promoting 
the  development  corporation  but 
the  company  has  itself  purcha.s- 
ed  $15,000  worth  of  stock  in  the 
corporation. 

Mr.  Rentz  is  a  temporary  cor¬ 
poration  director.  Election  of 
directors  is  slated  during  the 
first  stockholders  meeting 
April  21. 
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...with  circulation  leadership 


Oregonian 
Daily  Lead 
Over  2nd  Paper 


1 0,28 1  City  Carrier  Lead 
7,001  ABC  City  Zone  Lead 
3,544  Retail  Trading  Zone  Lead 
40,848  Total  Circulation  Lead 


...with  advertising  leadership 


Oregonian 
Leadership 
Over  2nd  Paper 
Year:  1954 


2,613,570  lines  Retail  Advertising  Lead 
1,219,097  lines  General  Advertising  Lead 
3,316,1 1  5  lines  Classified  Advertising  Lead 
7,148,782  lines  Total  Advertising  Lead 


THE  ^rroonian 

rOUTlAND  1,  ORfCON 

Largest  Circulation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 

236,289  Daily  .  294,21 6  Sunday 


*Sourc.l:  Ate  Publishers'  slotemcnis  for  6  mos.  ending  September  30,  1954: 

Medio  llerords  totol  odvertising,  less  AW.  TW  and  Comics.  1954. 
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CIKCULATION 


Smaller  Papers  Feel 
Postal  Hike  the  Most 

If  Congress  wants  proof  that  bringing  up-to-date  ANPA’s  in- 
it’s  the  smaller  newspapers  formation  on  newspaper  circu- 
that  suffer  when  postal  rates  lation  in  the  mails,  coveis  904 
are  increased,  the  American  dailies  with  aggregate  sales  of 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  36  million  copies — about  two- 
tion  has  statistics  available  on  thirds  of  the  national  total, 
the  subject.  This  is  what  the  survey 

A  tabulation  just  completed,  shows; 


No.  of 
news¬ 

Total 

Percent 
of  circu- 
Circulation  lation  in 

Average 
2nd  class 

Circulation 

papers 

circula¬ 

in  2nd 

2nd  class 

postage 

groups 

replying 

tion 

class  mail 

mail 

for  lft54 

Under  5,000 

164 

598,238 

183,002 

30.6  7o 

$  545.47 

5,000-10,000 

222 

1,603,259 

380,891 

23.7 

1,407.95 

10,000-25,000 

242 

3,605,147 

576,865 

16.0 

3,250.64 

25,000-50,000 

133 

4,247,325 

485,610 

11.4 

8,112.06 

50,000-100,000 

65 

4,119,908 

356,995 

8.6 

14,200.65 

Over  100,000 

78 

21,441,844 

965,236 

4.5 

61,426.51 

Total 

904 

35,615,721 

2,948,599 

8.28  7o 

Analysis  of  above  statistics 
and  returns  in  comparison  with 
1953  survey  brings  these  con¬ 
clusions: 

1.  The  smaller  the  newspa¬ 
per  the  more  interest  it  has  in 
second  class  postal  rates.  Per¬ 
centages  of  circulation  going  by 
second  class  mail  continue  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  the  larger 
the  circulation,  the  smaller  the 
percentage  distributed  by  sec¬ 
ond  class  mail.  Percentages 
vary  only  slightly  from  1953 
survey. 

2.  Trend  toward  diversion  of 
daily  newspapers  from  second 
class  mail  to  other  methods  of 
delivery  continues.  Among  all 
newspapers  replying,  8.28%  of 
total  circulation  goes  by  second 
class  mail  compared  with  9.08% 
in  1953  survey.  All  circulation 


groups  above  25,000  are  using 
second  class  mail  for  a  smaller 
percentage  of  their  circulation 
now  than  in  1953. 

3.  Although  second  class 
postal  rates  were  increased 
10%  April  1,  1954,  total  second 
class  postage  bills  of  daily 
newspapers  generally  have  not 
increased  10%  because  of  di¬ 
version  to  other  methods  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  Four  of  the  six  cii‘- 
culation  groups  in  the  above 
table  actually  report  smaller 
postage  bills  in  1954  than  in 
1953. 

4.  If  further  increases  in 
second  class  rates  are  enacted 
by  the  Congress  smaller  news¬ 
papers  will  be  most  affected. 
Many  of  these  newspapers  re¬ 
port  they  are  forced  to  use 
second  class  mail  because  no 


WHEN  THE  OFFICE  COPY  OF  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  SUDDENLY  DISAPPEARS— 
irs  TIME  TO  ORDER  YOUR  PERSONAL 
SUBSCRIPTION 

$6.50—1  year  $10.00—2  years 

Please  enclose  check  with  order 


ZONE  .  STATE 

.  POSITION 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1475  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association 
elected  in  Chicago:  Left  to  right,  C.  K.  Jefferson,  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  &  Tribune,  secretary-treasurer;  Ralph  E.  Heckman,  Ft.  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Newspapers,  president;  and  Roland  H.  Ziegler,  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
News,  vicepresident. 


% 


other  method  is  available  to 
reach  readers  in  rural  areas. 


JSeither  Flood  Nor  . .  . 

Three  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Gazette  carriers  faced  with 
delivering  339  papers  through 
flood  waters  on  Cayuga  Island 
and  nearby  87th  Street  were 
not  baffled  for  long. 

One  of  the  three  who  owns  a 
rowboat,  William  Pack,  16,  used 
it  to  get  papers  to  many  of  his 
own  111  swamped  customers 
and  provided  ferry  service  to 
the  other  two — Donald  McPhail, 
17,  who  distributes  132  copies 
and  Roger  McPhail,  15,  who 
has  96  customers. 

The  boys  lived  up  to  predic¬ 
tion  by  CM  C.  Clifford  Frost 
that  they  would  “figui'e  out  a 
way  to  get  the  papers  delivered 
if  they  had  to  use  a  helicopter.” 
o 

Price  Increase  in  Pa. 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

The  Beaver  Falls  News-Tri¬ 
bune  this  week  hiked  its  deliver¬ 
ed  weekly  rate  from  30  to  40 
cents  and  boosted  the  single 
copy  rate  from  5c  to  7c.  The 
announcement  followed  a  simi¬ 
lar  notification  by  the  Beaver 
(Pa.)  Valley  Times. 


with 


HONOR  BOXESJ 
C  BOUTE  TUBES 
pimwTAm^ 


wnin  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES 


A  DIVISION  OF 

STEEl  CITY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


Daily  Buys  Weekly 

San  Francisco 

Clyde  C.  Church  and  Arthur 
W.  Marquardt,  publishers,  Lodi 
(Calif.)  News-Sentinel,  have 
purchased  the  weekly  Lodi 
Times  in  a  transaction  handled 
by  A.  W.  Stypes  &  Co.  H.  C. 
Snyder,  who  purchased  the 
Times  four  years  ago,  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  was  occasioned 
by  his  health.  The  transfer  was 
effective  April  1. 

♦  *  $ 

Eldon  J.  Hoar,  for  the  past 
five  years  publisher  of  the  Ox¬ 
ford  (Miss.)  Eagle,  has  sold  ♦ 
the  86-year-old  weekly  to  a 
business  group  which  is  setting 
up  a  corporation  to  be  known 
as  Oxford  Eagle  Inc.  Ivey  Ed¬ 
win  Peebles,  a  member  of  the 
group,  has  taken  charge  as 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Gordon  G.  Sasse,  for  several 
years  publisher  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Ore.)  Bulletin,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Warrenton  (Ore.) 
Columbia  Beacon  from  J.  L. 
Anderson.  The  Warrenton  pa¬ 
per  began  publication  last  July. 

*  *  * 

Mary  and  Harold  Wagor, 
publishers  of  the  Spring  Valley 
(Calif.)  Bulletin  for  the  past 
four  years,  have  sold  that  news¬ 
paper  to  Max  Goodwin,  former  4k 
Cincinnati  Post  advertising 
salesman.  Mr.  Goodwin  also 
owns  and  edits  the  nearby 
Lemon  Grove  Review. 

*  «  * 

W.  W.  Paul,  owner  of  the 
Syracuse-Wawasee  (Ind.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  announces  the  purchase  of 
a  half-interest  in  the  w’eekly  by 
Wiley  W.  Spurgeon  Jr.  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  conducting  a  column 
in  the  paper,  will  become  active 
in  its  management  in  June  af¬ 
ter  graduating  from  Indiana 
University.  ^ 
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Hugh  Baillie 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

horrors  of  the  H-Bomb,  death 
and  communism. 

“You  will  recall  my  old  slo¬ 
gan  that  every  reporter  ought 
to  be  a  newsreel  camera.  Those 
dispatches  he  will  be  remember¬ 
ed  for  longest  are  those  which 
make  the  reader  see,  feel,  and 
hear  the  news  events  described.” 

A  man  of  strength  and  sen¬ 
timent,  Hugh  Baillie  insists  on 
strength  and  sentiment  in  his 
reporters  and  their  reports.  Dy¬ 
namic  and  dramatic  in  person 
and  in  preferences,  he  looks  for 
those  qualities  in  news.  He  built 
a  spectacular  career  by  success¬ 
fully  stalking  spectacular  news. 
He  lives  in  teletype  tempo  and 
has  no  intension  of  slackening 
his  fierce  pace.  Often  he  awak¬ 
ens  in  the  witching  hours  be¬ 
fore  dawn,  grabs  the  telephone 
by  his  bedside,  barks  orders 
heard  ’round  the  world  if  im¬ 
portant  news  is  breaking. 

“I’m  the  working  press — don’t 
let  these  oaken  walls  fool  you,” 
warned  Mr.  Baillie  with  an  ex¬ 
pansive  thnist  of  his  fighter’s 
fist  toward  ornaments  and 


adornments  of  big  business  sur¬ 
rounding  him.  He  recalled  with 
pardonable  pride  some  of  the 
dangers,  disasters  and  back¬ 
breaking  hardships  encountered 
in  reporting  news  all  around 
the  world  through  four  decades 
of  ebb  and  flow  of  war,  peace. 

He  didn’t  say  so  but  his  re- 
mai'kable  i-ecord  lists  some 
miraculous  escapes. 

Escape  from  Danger 

While  flying  from  Sicily  to 
England  in  1943  in  a  Flying 
Forti'ess  one  engine  failed  and 
two  Junkers  88s  followed  the 
crippled  plane  but  didn’t  close 
in  for  the  kill.  The  bomber 
arrived  over  an  English  air¬ 
drome  during  a  night  raid  by 
the  Germans  and  was  rocked 
by  anti-aircraft  fire  but  man¬ 
aged  to  land.  Vergil  Pinkley, 
now  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Mirror  and  Daily 
News,  was  a  fellow  passenger. 

On  a  hop  in  a  Cub  plane  near 
Brussels,  a  Messerschmitt  gave 
chase  but  the  Baillie-bearing 
little  plane  dove  groundward, 
skimmed  treetops  to  getaway. 

Later,  when  Reporter  Baillie 
was  iieturning  from  the  Sieg- 
fi’ied  Line  in  a  jeep  the  driver 
ran  it  into  a  tree.  Baillie  crash¬ 


ed  through  the  windshield,  flew 
through  the  air  with  the  great¬ 
est  of  ease.  The  tree’s  bark  was 
skinned  by  collision  with  Baillie 
but  the  tough  war  writer’s  hide 
suffered  only  minor  punctures. 

He  was  under  heavy  artillery 
fire  at  Aachen  in  1944. 

One  night,  returning  to  Paris 
fi'om  Gen.  Spaatz’s  headquar¬ 
ters,  trigger-happy  Maquisaids 
stopped  the  car  in  which  Baillie 
was  a  passenger.  He  happened 
to  take  his  cap  off.  The  sentry 
screamed:  “Le  Boche!”  and 
turned  his  tommygun  on  him. 
The  UP  chief  finally  convinced 
the  excited  Frenchmen  he  was 
not  a  Prussian  general,  an  im- 
pi'ession  he  gave  by  his  close- 
cropped  hair,  bullneck  and 
formidable  air  of  the  born-and- 
bred  commander  of  men.  (In 
connection  with  his  crewcut, 
some  associates  have  been 
known  to  refer  to  him  irrever¬ 
ently  but  affectionately — behind 
his  broad  back — as  “Flat  Top.”) 

On  his  way  home  in  a  C-54 
of  the  Air  Transport  Command, 
Baillie  was  caught  in  a  typhoon 
between  Guam  and  Kwajalein. 

He  witnessed  war  face  to 
face  in  North  Africa  in  ’43,  in 
Sicily  in  ’44  and  then  in  France 


and  Germany.  He  was  in  Japan 
for  the  surrender  and  occupa¬ 
tion — and  got  an  exclusive  in¬ 
terview  with  his  longtime 
friend,  Gen.  Douglas  MacAi-- 
thur.  He  was  in  Korea  in  1950 
when  United  Nations  troops 
were  penned  in  the  tiny  Taegu- 
Pusan  perimeter  and  flew  over 
enemy  lines  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  and  all  kinds  of  planes, 
including  little  two-seaters. 

“Koiea  was  my  last  war  and 
when  the  soldiers  began  calling 
me  ‘Pop’  I  wondered  if  I  was 
getting  too  old  for  wars,”  re¬ 
marked  Mr.  Baillie  with  a  rem¬ 
iniscent  gleam  in  his  bright  blue 
eyes.  “But  if  there  is  another 
war,  I  guess  the  old  warhorse 
will  take  off  again  to  see  how 
the  ‘boys’  are  getting  along.  I 
can  always  go  and  come  as  I 
please,  which  is  a  lot  easier 
than  full-fledged  war  corres¬ 
pondents  have  it.” 

In  war  coverage,  Hugh  Bail- 
lie  demands  and  gets  painful 
realism,  earthy  blood-and-guts 
reporting.  His  penchant  in  that 
respect  has  breathed  pith,  pitch 
and  punch  into  UP  war  reports 
and  has  stimulated  use  of  color 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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for  Denver 


The  Denver  Post  and  GOA  cooperated  to  support  this  traffic  safety 
campaign.  Denver  citizens  responded  wholeheartedly,  to  prove 
again  .  . .  when  the  channels  of  communication  work  together  to  achieve 
a  common  purpose,  they  reach  more  people  more  often,  more  effectively! 
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Hugh  Baillie 

{Continued  from  page  55) 

and  realism  by  all  war  cor¬ 
respondents. 

“Tell  those  guys  out  there  to 


successful  air  raid  on  London,  job  because  our  assistant  sports  domitable  leader  by  the  opera- 
Baillie  had  been  in  London,  too,  editor  is  on  vacation  for  two  tions  of  a  chain-owned  filling 


for  that  earlier  crisis  when  King  weeks”. 


Young  Baillie  could  cover  dom. 


Edward  VIII  abdicated.  Works  for  Scripps 

The  reporter-executive  flew  Young  Baillie  could  cover 
to  Chunking  for  an  interview  baseball — or  play  it.  He  stayed 
with  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-  with  the  Scripps  paper  until  he 
shek  and  after  the  war  he  ob-  went  with  another  Scripps  or- 


station,  managed  by  a  local  re¬ 
sident  in  semi-autonomous  free- 


Decentralization  was  applied 
to  the  news  service,  which  was 
reorganized  divisionally  with 


get  the  smell  of  warm  blood  into  tained  an  exclusive  interview  ganization,  the  United  Press.  He  division  managers  established  in 
their  copy,”  he  thundered  when  with  Emperor  Hirohito  of  Ja-  met  E.  W.  Scripps,  the  founder,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Kansas 
he  became  disgusted  with  pale,  pan,  an  unheard  of  unbending  once  and  was  a  fellow  reporter  City,  Atlanta,  Tokyo,  Buenos 
humdrum  copy  in  World  War  for  the  erstwhile  deity.  At  a  with  his  son,  Robert  P.  Scripps.  Aires,  Berlin  and  Sydney.  The 


reformation  encouraged  local 
initiative,  broadened  the  news 
report,  improved  morale. 

Under  Baillie,  the  UP  began 
selling  news  to  radio  stations, 
followed  a  policy  of  filling 
choice  vacancies  from  within 
the  staff.  The  UP  stationed  its 
own  correspondents  in  foreign 
capitals,  contributing  to  the 
breaking  up  of  news  cartels 
and  government  -  subsidized  a- 
gencies.  Mr.  Baillie  took  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  the  fight  for  the 
free  flow  of  news  and  in  1944 
was  in  London  obtaining  as¬ 
surances  from  exiled  govern¬ 
ments  that  news  sources  would 
be  open  in  their  countries  after 
the  war.  He  led  the  fight  for 
freedom  of  access  to  sources  of 
the  news  in  Geneva  in  1948  in 
an  efort  to  obtain  an  intema- 
Baillia  and  Eisanhowar — in  war  and  paaca.  tional  treaty, 

palace  tea,  Mr.  Baillie  steered  He  first  met  Roy  W.  Howard  under  his  direction,  went 

conversation  with  his  august  when  the  then  UP  president  was  news  pictures,  purchasing 

host  around  to  baseball  and  in  Los  Angeles  in  1911.  Acme;  into  TV  iiewsreels, 

wondered  if  there  would  be  a  “Qf  course,  I  have  profited  est^lished  n  e  w  wires  like 
resumption  of  U.  S.  —  Nisei  from  my  association  with  such  sports  and  radio,  the  later  corn- 
games.  all-time  journalistic  greats  as  copy  rewritten  to  the 

“Wo  Viavo  not  haH  much  r>;ii  TTo*.!  language  of  the  ear  instead  01 


II.  “Tell  them  to  quit  writing 
like  retired  generals  and  milita¬ 
ry  analysts,  and  to  write  about 
people  killing  each  other.” 

They  obeyed.  A  Baillie  order 
habitually  is  obeyed.  The  man 
is  a  leader  of  men  and  his 
subordinates  revere  his  record 
and  respect  his  personality. 

In  the  field  of  travel,  the  UP 
executive  is  such  a  Marco  Polo 
he’s  lost  count  of  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  crossings  by  ship  and 
plane.  He  does  recall  crossing 
the  Equator  four  times  in  one 
year  when  he  visited  Australia 
and  South  Africa  and  he  also 
crossed  the  Atlantic  twice  that 
year  to  Europe  and  crossed  the 
Pacific  once.  He’s  on  the  road 
about  half  the  time. 

Kings  Are  His  Subjects 

Kings  and  prime  ministers  Ei.*nhower-in  war  and  paaca. 

and  generals  and  neo-gods-dic- 

tators  have  been  Baillie-fait  for  sheered  He  first  met  Roy  W.  Howard 

interviews  for  decades.  Their  conversation  with  his  august  when  the  then  UP  president  was 

pearls  of  wisdom  (often  cul-  around  to  baseball  and  in  Los  Angeles  in  1911. 

tured-phony  gems)  have  provid-  "ondered  if  there  would  be  a  “Qf  course,  I  have  profited 
ed  UP  clients  with  many  exclu-  resumption  of  U.  S.  —  Nisei  from  my  association  with  such 

sive  Page  One  streamers.  ^  ^  ^  ,  all-time  journalistic  greats  as  ,  .  ^  instead  of  I 

From  19^0  tn  IQ^Q  W®  ^^''®  much  Roy  Howard,  Bill  Hawkins,  Karl  language  of  ^e  ear  instead  oi  « 

icallv  visited  chance  to  practice  lately”,  wryly  Bickel  and  Barney  Furay,”  H 

ically  visited  Europe,  studied  lamented  the  little  monarch,  re-  gratefully  acknowledged  Mr.  through  two  World  Wars  and  | 

nendinp  ^  vealing  an  unsuspected  sense  of  Baillie,  a  dynamo  of  action  him-  the  Korean  War,  not  counting  1 

F™  V  P  Chancellor  »’ba/truth  to  tell  I  ab-  “^he  Uttle  ones  around  the  » 

J  to  hirin  iSjT/t  Whaf,  the  AnewerT  sorbed  a  lot  of  my  .tuff  by  »'  i 

r  •  A  .1  J  a.  “After  talkinv  to  world  lead-  osmosis,  in  the  boot-camp  which 

Gemany  intended  to  win  its  f  Im  reX  ap-  was  the  early  United  Press, 

place  back  in  the  sun  regardless  ®^_s  ’  3..  That  wa«  one  of  the  most  ef- 


What’s  the  Answer? 
After  talking  to  world  lead- 


the  Korean  War,  not  counting 
“the  little  ones  around  the 
edges”  and  into  the  rise  of  the 


osmosis,  in  the  boot-camp  which  communist  menace, 


r  t  ers  for  vears  T  am  reallv  an-  was  the  early  United  Press, 

place  back  in  the  sun  regardless  ®^s  for  years,  l  am  really  ap 

of  limitations  imnosed  hv  the  palled  at  how  few  people  have  was  one  ot  tne  most  m 

01  iiniitations  impos^  by  the  answers  ”  asserted  Mr  Bail-  fective  journalism  schools  in  the 
Versailles  Treaty.  He  talked  J."®  .  historv  of  newsnanerine  You 

with  Hitler  and  Mu.»Uni  in  beheves  that  “’“7  "J**P*P“ 


somewhere  someone  has  the  an¬ 
swer.  If  it’s  true,  I  have  not 


was  the  early  United  Press.  How  did  he  get  to  be  presi- 
That  was  one  of  the  most  ef-  ‘*®"t  *’'®  association? 

fective  journalism  schools  in  the  E  &  P  Stories 

history  of  newspapering.  You  laughed  off  the  real  rea- 

batted  over  .300  or  you  walked  sons  of  ideas  and  ideals  and 


home.  In  my  case,  it  would  have 


11  it  »  tiuc.  X  xirtvc  ' 

vl-  run  across  him  although  I  have  ^een  quite  a  long  walk— back 

Tftel^rrf  s®®n  who  thought  they  to  California.” 

definite  impact,  of  having  mag-  He  never  kent  un  his  art. 


hard-driving  work  and  leader¬ 
ship  qualities,  and  merely  re¬ 
marked,  “I  got  a  lot  of  good 


netism  and  influence,  however 
baleful  it  might  be,”  Mr.  Baillie  JLuz7"that“  le 
reininisced.  Mussolini,  in  spite  tbi 

of  his  caperings  and  posturings,  confessed, 

his  folded  arms  and  rolling  a  t  the  ae-e  of 


“It  gives  you  a  'gone’  feeling  even  as  a  hobby.  He  got  out 
to  realize  that  leaders  have  no  some  of  his  early  drawings  re-  stories  from  Editor  &  PuB- 
more  answers  than  you  do,”  he  cently  and  convinced  himself  lisher.  One,  the  lead  story  for 
grimly  confessed.  that  newspapers  lost  a  good  July  3,  1920,  described  the  re- 

At  the  age  of  19,  Hugh  Bail-  comic  artist  when  the  Record  porter’s  famous  altercation  with 
lie,  representing  the  fourth  didn’t  hire  him  in  that  capacity.  Senator  Lodge  on  the  platform 


He  never  kept  up  his  art,  breaks  like  these.”  And  he  haul- 
even  as  a  hobby.  He  got  out  ed  out  of  his  files  two  page 


At  the  age  of  19,  Hugh  Bail- 


eyes,  made  me^  think  he  was  a  jje,  representing  the  fourth  didn’t  hire  him  in  that  capacity.  Senator  Lodge  on  the  platform 
ham  actor  pulling  a  gag  or  im-  generation  of  his  family  to  go  He  played  a  desultory  game  of  of  the  Republican  National  Con- 
personation.  They  were  evil  men  into  newspaper  work,  applied  to  golf  for  a  time  to  “amuse  the  vention  that  nominated  another 
but  I  met  a  few  other  men  who  the  Los  Angeles  Record,  a  caddies,”  but  his  only  real  hob-  newspaper  editor,  Warren  G. 
made  an  impact  on  you — FDR  Scripps  paper,  for  a  job  as  a  by  has  been  the  United  Press  Harding,  for  President.  The  sec- 


and  Douglas  MacArthur  and  comic  artist.  He  had  studied  at  and  work. 
Ike.  The  President  is  a  man  the  University  of  Southern  Cali-  _ 

you  are  aware  of  in  a  crowded  fomia  and  the  Los  Angeles  “ 

room  even  if  he  enters  without  School  of  Art  and  Design.  In  its  ea 


Baillie’s  Reforms 


ond  E&P  story  was  dated  May  p 
8,  1926,  described  Baillie’s  work  f 
as  business  manager  of  the  UP,  | 


fanfare.” 


hool  of  Art  and  Design.  In  its  earliest  days,  the  Baillie  the  lead  reading:  “Business  and  | 

‘Don’t  need  any  artist,”  la-  administration  at  UP  adopted  news  walk  hand  in  hand  in  f. 


Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  conically  replied  the  Record’s  new  merchandising  methods,  press  association  work.” 


solemnly  told  Mr.  Baillie  in  1939  managing  editor,  “but  if  you  some  of  which  were  suggested 


that  there  never  would  be 


e  said  Arthur  Brisbane  j 
{Continued  on  page  57) 


can  cover  baseball  you’ve  got  a  to  the  indefatigable  and  in-  {Continued  on  page  57) 
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wrote  a  column  about  his 
staunch  stand  for  his  rights  as 
a  newsman  in  the  Lodge-Bail- 
lie  bout,  helping  give  him  na¬ 
tional  notoriety. 

John  Danger,  Crusader 
Back  on  the  Los  Angeles  Re¬ 
cord,  young  Baillie,  in  melo¬ 
dramatic  fashion,  carried  a  re¬ 
volver  and,  under  pen  name 
of  John  Danger,  wrote  melo¬ 
dramatic  crime  copy.  Once,  with 
an  ax  up  his  sleeve,  he  accom¬ 
panied  the  vice  squad  in  a  raid 
in  the  segregated  district  and 
helped  crash  in  bordello  doors. 

A  retired  prize  fighter  became 
his  bodyguard  when  his  life  was 
threatened. 

His  beginning  salary  on  the 
Record  was  $12  but  in  a  few 
action-crammed  years  it  shot  up 
to  $30.  When  he  was  only  21, 
he  was  in  a  courtroom  covering 
the  trial  of  the  famous  Chicago 
lawyer,  Clarence  Darrow,  charg¬ 
ed  with  jury  bribing,  by  whis¬ 
pering  a  running  story  to  a  tele¬ 
graph  operator,  who  sent  it  out 
la-  directly  on  a  leased  wire. 

The  United  Press  offered  him 
;nt  a  job  in  the  San  Francisco 

ag  bureau,  housed  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
ca,  cisco  Daily  News,  a  Scripps- 

ke  McRae  newspaper,  in  1915  and 

m-  he  snapped  up  the  chance.  His 

first  assignment  was  writing 
for  the  pony  wire.  He  met  and 
married  a  Daily  News  reporter, 
Constance  Scott,  daughter  of 
another  Daily  News  reporter, 
Winfield  Scott,  and  in  1916 
they  went  to  Portland,  where 
he  had  been  given  his  own  small 
bureau.  He  was  launched  on  his 
way  to  Washington  and  New 
York,  the  business  managership 
and  finally  the  presidency  and 
the  chairmanship  of  the  UP. 

In  the  Baillie  outer  office 
today  hangs  the  framed  first 
client’s  contract  he  ever  sold  for 
the  UP.  This  first  sale  of  serv¬ 
ice  was  to  the  Bend  (Ore.) 
Bulletin  for  the  princely  sum 
UB-  of  ^12.50  weekly. 

Photos  of  Past 

Also  on  the  walls  are  pictures 
of  Baillie  in  the  slot  in  the  UP 
headquarters  in  the  old  New 
York  World  Building.  Baillie 
with  President  Wilson  on  the 
ill-fated  League  of  Nations  tour 
of  1919,  Baillie  as  a  child  and 
his  newsman-father  with  Presi¬ 
dential  candidate  William  Mc¬ 
Kinley  on  the  famous  front 
porch  in  Canton,  Ohio;  of  Ken- 
nesaw  Mountain  Landis,  of  Bail- 
lie  receiving  a  Doctor  of  Laws 
degree  from  the  University  of 
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Southern  California,  of  Baillie 
in  Moscow  with  an  ex-head 
(possibly  beheaded)  of  Tass; 
Steve  Hannagan,  Raymond 
Clapper,  Jan  Christian  Smuts, 
Generals  Stratemeyer,  Bradley, 
Eisenhower,  MacArthur,  Spaatz, 
Montgomery,  Admiral  Nimitz, 
all  of  them  autographed  in¬ 
timately — MacArthur’s  “to  my 
old  comrade  in  arms.” 

Extrovert  Baillie  is  as  Scot¬ 
tish  as  heather  on  yon  bonny 


along  the  entire  facade.  The 
house  was  suggested  by  the 
home  of  California’s  last  Mexi¬ 
can  Governor,  Jose  Castro,  at 
San  Juan  Bautista,  which  Mrs. 
Baillie  admired. 

Work,  with  the  world  as  his 
beat,  has  kept  Reporter  Baillie 
from  enjoying  the  grand  view 
from  his  West  Coast  manse  for 
more  than  a  few  weeks  a  year. 
Even  during  those  pseudo-re¬ 
creation  periods,  he’s  likely  to 


Mr.  and  Mrt.  Baillie — ihe't  a  reportar,  too, 


brae.  He’s  been  known  to  don 
kilts  for  fancy  dress  parties — 
the  guy’s  got  the  tree-trunk 
legs  and  the  newsman’s  nerve 
required  to  sport  the  skirt-like 
garb  with  elan.  At  the  sound 
of  a  bagpipe  he’s  ready  to  hie 
off  to  a  St.  Andrew’s  Day  din¬ 
ner  of  haggis.  Tartan  draperies 
adorn  the  Baillie  menage — the 
mistress  is  descended  from  high¬ 
landers  and  the  master  is  des¬ 
cended  from  lowlanders. 

(His  interest  perked  up  notice¬ 
ably,  when  the  E  &  P  reporter 
told  him  about  seeing  a  private 
screening  of  the  new  movie,  “A 
Man  Called  Peter,”  the  story 
of  a  Scottish-bom  boy  who  be¬ 
came  chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate.) 

Two  BailKe  Homes 

The  Baillie  apartment  is  in  a 
celebrity  center  called  Beekman 
Campanile,  450  E.  62nd  Street, 
overlooking  the  East  River, 
where  fellow  tenants  include 
Greta  Garbo,  Henry  Luce,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Air  Force  Harold 
E.  Talbott,  dress  designer  Va¬ 
lentina  and  Noel  Coward,  when 
he  is  in  town. 

The  Baillie  home  is  in  La- 
Jolla,  Calif.,  12  miles  north  of 
San  Diego.  On  a  hill  overlooking 
the  turbulent  (like  the  house’s 
master)  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Bail- 
lies  in  1940  built  a  spacious  and 
comfortable  Spanish  hacienda 
with  broad  balcony  extending 


stalk  around  the  house  like  a 
restless,  caged  lion.  He  fret¬ 
fully  calls  the  San  Diego  bureau 
for  latest  bulletins.  Our  Hugh 
was  a  special  deputy  sheriff  out 
there  during  the  early  days 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  They  gave 
him  a  pistol  again  and  he  was 
prepared  personally  to  repel  a 
Japanese  attack  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Unto  the  6th  Generation 

Hugh  Baillie  looks  with  faith 
and  hope  on  his  one-year-old 
grandson,  Mark  Baillie,  con¬ 
fident  that  he  will  be  the  sixth 
generation  of  the  family  to  fol¬ 
low  (or  lead)  the  newspaper 
profession. 

Mark’s  daddy,  Hugh  Scott 
Baillie,  is  a  sports  writer  for 
the  UP  on  the  West  Coast. 

The  UP  chairman’s  father, 
David  G.  Baillie,  began  on  a 
paper  in  Dumfries,  Scotland, 
later  worked  for  the  New  York 
Tribune,  New  York  World  and 
New  York  Press.  He  was  one 
of  the  four  founders  of  the 
Society  of  Silurians,  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  veteran  newsmen  in 
New  York  City,  and  was  elected 
secretary  for  life. 

David  Baillie’s  work  brought 
him  in  contact  with  Maj.  John 
B.  Hays,  a  veteran  reporter  of 
Scottish  lineage  who  was  the 
Tribune’s  political  star  and  who 
for  years  was  president  of  the 
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Association  of  City  Hall  Report¬ 
ers  of  New  York.  David  Baillie 
married  Major  Hays’  daughter. 
And  the  great-grandfather  of 
Hugh  Baillie  was  proprietor  of 
a  weekly  newspaper  in  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

3  Newspaper  Families 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  the 
families  of  Hugh  Baillie’s 
father,  his  mother  and  his  wife 
were  newspaper  families. 

“I  just  don’t  see  how  little 
Mark  can  escape  a  reporter’s 
role  in  life,”  declared  Mr.  Bail- 
lie,  a  note  of  wistful  wishing 
creeping  into  his  voice. 

Describing  the  news  associa¬ 
tion,  he  repeated  an  earlier  as¬ 
sertion: 

“The  UP  was  originated  by 
reporters  and  it  is  run  by  re¬ 
porters.  We  run  a  pretty  good 
business  here,  but  we’re  just  a 
bunch  of  newsmen.” 

A  hero  of  Mr.  Baillie  is  Jean 
Froissart,  war  correspondent  in 
the  Fourteenth  Century,  who 
covered  the  wars  of  England, 
France  and  Spain. 

“It  was  a  romantic  era  with 
lots  of  color,  blood  and  adven¬ 
ture,”  remarked  Mr.  Baillie  en¬ 
viously.  “Froissart  was  a  regu¬ 
lar  firehouse  reporter.” 

So  is  his  Twentieth  Century 
admirer. 

Arthritic  Reporter 
Stars  on  Medic  Beat 

DALL-VS 

Miss  Helen  Bullock,  medical 
reporter  for  the  Dallas  News, 
was  given  a  Goodwill  Industries 
civic  award  for  outstanding 
community  service  March  24. 

Excellence  and  accuracy  of 
her  reporting  were  cited  by 
Millard  Heath,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Dallas  County  Med¬ 
ical  Society,  in  presenting  her 
certificate  of  merit. 

Miss  Bullock  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  medicine  while  seeking 
relief  from  arthritis.  Encour¬ 
aged  by  City  Editor  Jack  Krue¬ 
ger  she  developed  a  medical  run 
to  the  point  where  many  Dal¬ 
las  doctors  accept  her  as  their 
semi-official  spokesman. 

A  1938  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  she  joined  the  News 
staff  that  year. 

• 

$413,000  Estate 

Milwaukee 
Marvin  H.  Creager,  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  when  he 
died  last  Dec.  4,  left  an  estate 
valued  at  $413,188,  according 
to  an  inventory  filed  in  court 
here.  Three  daughters  are  the 
principal  beneficiaries. 
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THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  are  old  hands  at  traffic  accidents, 
their  cause,  and  prevention.  But  when  it  comes  to  telling  the  facts  of  life  to  the 
public,  they  rely  on  another  kind  of  expert.  “Newspaper  editors,  fortunately,  know 
well  the  need  for  traffic  safety  education  .  .  .  are  eager  for  facts  which  will  support 
their  efforts.  We  depend  on  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  tell  editors  what  we  learn 
about  street  and  highway  accidents.” 


Editor 


Times  Tower,  1475  Broadway,  New  Yfr^y. 
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Eloquent,  restrained  messages  of  this  caliber  have  marked  THE  TRAVELERS 
institutional  series  in  E  &  P.  Many  have  provided  the  impetus  for  thoughtful  edi¬ 
torials  which  help  prevent  street  and  highway  accidents  and  save  lives.  It’s  mighty 
good  insurance,  too — ^no  matter  what  your  product  or  service — to  tell  it  first  to 
the  men  who  mold  public  opinion.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  well  suited  for  the 
job  because  it’s  the  newspaper  about  newspapers. 
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Chilean  J-School 
Bucks  Red  Daily 


By  Ted  Morello 


Spearheaded  by  a  man  whose 
newspaper  experience  spans 
both  American  continents,  an 
experiment  is  under  way  to 
make  Chilean  journalism  a 
model  for  the  press  of  the  20 
Latin  republics. 

Behind  the  program  stands 
Chile’s  free  press;  arrayed 
against  it  are  the  Communist 
propaganda  forces  headed  by 
the  daily  El  Siglo  of  Santiago. 

“A  great  newspaper,  a  good 
newspaper,  should  be  a  model 
of  truthfulness”,  says  Ernesto 
Montenegro,  who  fathered  the 
experiment. 

The  precept  approaches  the 
revolutionary,  by  Latin  Am¬ 
erican  standards.  With  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  exceptions,  south-of-the- 
border  newspapers — because  of 
cynicism,  economic  or  political 
considerations  or  fear — find  the 
standards  expressed  in  the 
credo  too  high  for  practical 
application. 

Tackling  the  problem  at  its 
source,  Mr.  Montenegro  for 
years  campaigned  for  a  school 
of  journalism  affiliated  with 
the  University  of  Chile,  the  re¬ 
public’s  largest.  PHnally  in  May 
of  1952,  a  national  law  author¬ 
ized  the  school,  the  first  in 
Chilean  history  and  a  pioneer 
in  Latin  America. 

With  Mr.  Montenegro  as  di¬ 
rector,  the  school  was  set  up 
under  the  faculty  of  philosophy 
and  education.  The  project  won 
the  immediate  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  Circulo  de  Perio- 
distas,  a  republic-wide  organi¬ 
zation  of  working  newspaper¬ 
men. 

Classes  started  in  1953  in  a 
private  building  and  later  mov¬ 
ed  into  university  rooms.  Today 
the  school  has  come  of  age,  with 
construction  of  a  20-million-peso 
($71,500)  building  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  journalism. 

Of  the  total  cost,  16  million 
pesos  was  contributed  by  Clara 
Rosa  Otero  in  memory  of  her 
father,  Henrique  Otero  Vizcar- 
rondo,  who  founded  El  Nacional 
of  Caracas,  one  of  Venezuela’s 
largest-circulation  dailies.  Dona 
Clara  had  lived  in  Santiago 
since  she  married  a  Chilean  a 
decade  ago. 

The  12-man  faculty  includes 
Manuel  Bianchi-Gundian,  for¬ 
mer  ambassador  to  the  United 
Kingdom ;  Enrique  Marshall, 


Chile’s  superintendent  of  edu¬ 
cation;  Ramon  Cortez  Ponce, 
former  director  of  Santiago’s 
newspaper  La  Nadon;  and  Her- 
nan  del  Solar,  editor  of  the  daily 
El  Debate  of  Santiago. 

The  journalistic  career  of  Mr. 
Montenegro  dates  back  40  years 
to  his  first  contribution  to  San¬ 
tiago’s  El  Mercuric  when  he 
was  20.  He  later  joined  the  staff 
and  became  a  top  editorial  and 
feature  writer.  After  World 
War  I,  El  Mercurio  assigned 
him  as  a  correspondent  in  the 
U.  S. 

He  also  was  a  contributor  to 
New  York  Times  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  to 
Buenos  Aires’  La  Nacion  and 
the  pre-Peron  La  Prensa. 

Enrollment  in  the  co-educa- 
tional  school  is  limited  to  40, 
although  100  candidates  applied 
when  classes  began.  Mr.  Monte¬ 
negro  says  Chilean  journalism 
can  easily  absorb  40  new  pro¬ 
fessionals  a  year. 

“Newspapers  in  the  provinces 
can  absorb  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  in  the  process  of  moder¬ 
nization,”  he  says. 

Many  students  enrolled  from 
other  Latin  American  countries 
will  return  home  to  become 
working  newspapermen. 

Expressing  an  aim  that 
sounds  strange  to  North  Amer¬ 
ican  ears,  Mr.  Montenegro  says: 

“Chilean  journalism  must  be 
elevated  to  the  status  of  a  pro¬ 
fession.” 

He  explains  that  poor  pay, 
long  hours,  political  restrictions 
and  habit  too  often  have  left 
the  Latin  American  newspaper¬ 
man  bitter  and  cynical.  With 
little  journalistic  training  or 
professional  standing,  the  run- 
of-the-mill  newspaperman  has 
little  reason  to  take  pride  in 
his  career.  Top  Latin  newspaper 
posts  are  oftener  than  not  held 
by  men  trained  in  law  rather 
than  in  journalism. 

Dramatizing  the  need  for  his 
students  to  aim  higher  than 
hack  assignments,  Mr.  Monte¬ 
negro  says: 

“Graduates  are  comparable  to 
cadets  from  a  military  school: 
they  must  aim  not  at  remain¬ 
ing  cadets  but  at  becoming  gen¬ 
erals.” 

This  outlook — the  heart  of  the 
experiment — explains  the  cur¬ 
riculum’s  relatively  greater  em¬ 


phasis  on  the  humanities  than 
on  mere  mechanics. 

The  four  years  of  study 
stress — in  addition  to  technical 
courses — both  Chilean  and  world 
history,  geography,  economics, 
literature  and  the  arts.  Study 
of  the  English  language  is  re¬ 
quired  in  each  of  the  four 
years. 

Mr.  Montenegro  has  been 
branded  by  Chilean  Reds  as  a 
traitor  and  an  “agent  of  United 
States  infiltration.”  The  Com¬ 
munists  charge  that  the  cur¬ 
riculum  is  loaded  with  “im¬ 
perialist  subjects”  and  direct 
particular  attack  at  the  Eng¬ 
lish-language  studies. 

Despite  these  barbs  Mr.  Mon¬ 
tenegro  is  confident  that,  with 
the  backing  received  from  the 
independent  press,  the  univer¬ 
sity  and  the  government  (Chi¬ 
lean  President  Carlos  Ibanez 
himself  attended  the  ground¬ 
breaking  ceremony) — the  school 
heralds  a  new  day  in  l^atin 
American  journalism. 


Paper  Seeks 
To  Stimulate 
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2  More  Visiting 
Journalists  Assigned 


Washington 


Assignments  to  United  States 
city  rooms  have  been  given  two 
additional  foreign  journalists 
under  the  State  Department’s 
Educational  Exchange  Pro¬ 
gram.  Riccardo  Ehrman,  for¬ 
eign  news  analyst  of  II  Giorn- 
ale  del  Mattino,  Rome,  will  go 
to  the  Providence  (R.  1.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Henry  Anneville  of 
L’ Information,  Paris,  will  re¬ 
port  to  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Times. 

Now  in  operation  for  three 
years,  the  exchange  program 
has  brought  newsmen  from  28 
foreign  countries.  The  State 
Department  pays  transportation 
costs  and  living  expenses  are 
met  by  the  newspaper  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  educational  and  good 
will  visit. 


Greenville,  S.  C. 

The  Greenville  News  has  be¬ 
gun  distribution  of  an  informa¬ 
tion  sheet  on  church  news,  en¬ 
titled  “Our  Churches:  News 
Gold  Mine.” 

The  three-page  leaflet  eventu¬ 
ally  will  be  given  to  every  min¬ 
ister  in  Gi-eenville  County,  in 
a  continued  effort  to  stimulate 
and  improve  religious  news  cov¬ 
erage. 

At  first,  however,  Gil  Row¬ 
land,  who  handles  the  daily 
religious  news  column  started 
several  months  ago,  and  Jim 
Walker,  who  drafted  the  infor¬ 
mation  sheet,  will  send  them 
out  a  few  at  a  time. 

“We  w’ant  to  feel  our  way,” 
Mr.  Rowland  said.  “It  would 
create  too  much  of  a  space  prob¬ 
lem  if  the  volume  of  religious 
news  increased  suddenly.” 

Under  a  discussion  of  “What 
Makes  Religious  News,”  the 
leaflet  explains:  “In  general, 
as  we  have  said  above,  whatever 
the  churches  do  is  news.” 

“If  a  church  builds  ...  or 
plans  to  build  ...  or  calls  a 
pastor  ...  or  chooses  a  new 
religious  education  director  or 
choir  leader  ...  or  elects  new 
deacons  or  stewards,  etc.  .  .  . 
or  holds  a  revival  or  has  an 
outside  visiting  speaker  ...  or 
puts  on  a  supper  ...  or  does 
any  of  a  hundred  other  things 
.  .  .  that  is  news.” 

One  item  ruled  out  at  all 
times  are  sermon  topics  of  the 
regular  minister,  in  order  that 
the  space  may  be  used  for 
stories  of  more  general  inter¬ 
est. 

Each  minister  is  asked  to  fill 
out  an  attached  biographical 
questionnaire  and  return  it  to 
the  News. 
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New  SDX  Chapter 

Fort  Worth 
Texas  A&M  College  received 
the  Lone  Star  state’s  sixth  col¬ 
legiate  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  on  Feb.  18,  when  20  junior 
and  senior  students  were  initi¬ 
ated  and  presented  with  their 
charter.  Walter  Humphrey, 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Press, 
presided.  James  Byron,  news 
director  of  WBAP  and  member 
of  the  fraternity’s  national  ex¬ 
ecutive  council,  presented  the 
charter  to  Chapter  President 
Ralph  Cole. 
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A  $1,500  award  has  been 
made  to  the  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism  by 
the  Borden  Company  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
up  a  scholarship,  “designed  to 
recognize  and  encourange  aca¬ 
demic  excellence  in  the  study  of 
journalism.” 

Under  this  scholarship  $300 
will  be  given  each  Fall  to  the 
senior  who  has  maintained  the 
highest  scholastic  average  dur¬ 
ing  his  college  career. 
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February  Linage  Up  7.6% 

^  •  Herewith  are  the  city-by-city  linajre  figures  for  February. 
'  The  summary  for  Media  Records  62-City  Report  (E  &  P,  Mar^ 
page  16)  showed  total  advertising  up  7.6%  over  that  of 
'I  February,  1963,  following  a  7.3%  gain  in  January.  All  classifica- 
^  tions  were  ahead  of  1963  figures  in  February. 
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AKRON,  OHIO 

ItSS  I»54 

Beuon  Journal-*  .  1308.577  1,767,111 
|B«acon  Joumal-S.  697,583  690,701 


Grand  Total  .  2,50«.ie0  2,457,612 

{Includes  PARADE,  41,547  lines. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Kniekerbocker- 

News-e  .  1.023.310  91«.9Si2 

Tinies  Union-m  . .  657,262  646,853 

^  •nmes  Union-S  ..  424,767  382,092 


Grand  Total  ...  2,105.339  1,945,897 
Tbnes-Union-S 

Non:  1965 — 424,767  lines  includes  17,- 
580  lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
41.802  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
19.505  lines. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journal-m  .  996.704  917,429 

IJoumal-S  _  334,550  322,358 

Tribune-e  .  979.041  904,162 


Grand  Total  .  2,310.304  2,143,950 

{Includes  PARADE,  41.547  lines. 

ANDERSON.  IND. 

Bnlletin-e  .  762.70S  768,2.31 

Herald-m  .  5*4.755  497,96i6 

Herald-S  .  169,219  179.365 


Grand  Total  _  1,516.677  1,435,542 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m  ....  1,226,197  1.092,288 

Journal-e  .  1,788.244  1,669,395 

••Journal  ft 

Const.-S  .  699.007  621,9*0 


Grand  Totol  ...  3.714,.448  3,2*3.664 

Constitution 

Non:  1954 — 1,092.289  lines  includes 
15,597.  lines  of  i>art-run 
advertising. 

Journal 

1954—1.568.395  lines  includes 
10.547  lines  of  part-run 
advertising. 

••Includes  COMIC  WEEKLY.  12,- 
698  lines. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


Press-m  .  599,940  504,303 

Pr*ss-S  .  126,287  .36«.27a 


Grand  Total  .  726,227  872.576 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

•American-S  . 584,605  531,074 

News-Post-e  .  1,190^729  1,046.8*8 

Sun-m  .  1,046,628  1.007,655 

Sun-e  .  1.709,699  1.614.022 

tSun-S  .  1.114.218  1,084, 10« 


Grand  ToUl  _  5.645,879  5.293,742 


•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
41.802  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
26.162  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  59,748  lines. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1955  1954 

Courier  Elxpres-m  .  797,003  759,707 

•Courier  Express-S  852.107  862.973 

News-e  .  1.965k355  1,913,916 


Grand  Total  . . .  3,614,465  3.536.596 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
41,802  lines. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  _  926,788  8«4,.173 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

News-e  . 927,215  859,387 

Observei^m  .  1.266.496  1,079.649 

tObserver-S  .  511,571  489.803 


Grand  Total  ...,  2,605,282  2.438.838 
tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  59,748  lines. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  . 2.216,170  2.134.960 

Tribune-S  . 1,307,544  1,234,566 

tDaily  News-e  ...  1.568.532  1.398.730 

American-e  .  8125,780  741,674 

•American-S  .  .i. . .  270,706  257,612 

Sun-Hmes-d  1,029,403  938,628 

(Sun-Hmes-S  _  340,830  330,963 


Grand  Total  .  7,55«,965  7,037,024 

Non:  1955—2,216,170  includes  465,556 
lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

1,307,544  includes  739.219 
lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

270,706  includes  171,799 
lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

1954—2,134,951  includes  462,312 
lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

1.234,566  includes  726,137 
lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

257.612  includes  151.987 
,  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising.  _ 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

41,802  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 

21,717  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  69,748  lines. 

{Includes  PARADE  41.547  lines. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
Enquirer-m  ...h..  1.316,962  1,168,004 

*tEnquirer-S  .  1,167,520  1,108.886 

Post-e  .  1.128.175  1,054.906 

Times-Star-e  .  1,091.364  1,018.746 


Grand  ToUl  .  4,704,021  4.350.542 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
41.802  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  69,748  lines. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
Plain  Dealer-m  ..  1,639,559  1,477,422 
•tPlain  Dealer-S  ...  1,646,724  1,417,906 

News-e  .  947,199  618.072 

Press-e  .  2.149.324  1,925.491 


Grand  ToUl  _  6.282.806  5,438.890 


BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times-e  .  369,343 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y 
4^PrcsB-e  .  1,021,611 


Press-S 

Sun-m 


207.401 

.30L176 


40i7.»13 


969.961 

155.250 

316,257 


If 


Grand  ToUl  ....  1..530.188  1.440,468 


BOSTON, 

American-e 

Record-m  . . .  . . 

•Advertiser-S  . 

Globe-e  . i. . 

Globe-m  . . . 

Globe-S  . 

Herald-m  . 

tHerald-S  .  - _ _ _ 

Traveler-*  . 

Post-m  . 

IPost-S  . . 


MASS. 
619.222 
720,765 
274,650 
1,0301,916 
1,016,199 
8*4,689 
1.126,527 
945,217 
1, 3,55,417 
633,950 
340.685 


529,506 

613,469 

275.282 

961.773 

879.643 

778,850 

1.00.5,857 

813.400 

1.209.9*5 

577,.380 

324,981 


you  have  intomatioiul  businos* 
interests  associated  with  publishin9, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  newv 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  ro> 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


mTwspaPER  NEWSS' 


Grand  ToUl 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
41.802  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
26,163  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  59,748  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE,  41.547  lines. 


8.94«.237  7.970.135  ,  j  HoRiIltoi  Sf..  Sydity  Aastrolki 
Aaaaal  SabacriptloB  to  U.  S.  $3J0, 
Writ*  tmr  mmpU  ceotp. 
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•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
41.802  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  59,748  lines. 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

1955  1954 


Dispatch-e  . . 

.  1.384.362 

1.220.089 

Dispatch-S 

761,586 

Citizen-e  . . . 

.  584.408 

695,194 

(Citizen-S 

.  282,852 

286.653 

Ohio  StaU 

Journal-m 

.  H. ...  .  555.685 

541,247 

Star-w  _ 

.  50^161 

64.143 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

1955  1954 

Herald-e  .  662.837  639,710 

News-Tribune-m  423.M2  412.847 

News-Tribune-S  . .  375,828  382.8  ’4 


Grand  ToUl  -  1,452.507  1.435.391 

EL  PASO.  TEXAS 

Times-m  .  1.091,283  917,853 

{Times-S  .  439,248  410,642 

Herald-Post-e  -  1,17*879  1,002,922 


Grand  Total  ...  3,685,115  3.468.912  Grand  ToUl  _  2.709,401  2,3*1.417 

{Includes  PARADE  41,547  lines.  {Includes  PARADE,  41.547  lines. 


DALLAS.  TEXAS 

News-m  .  1,726,967  1,511,7*6 

tNews-S  .  594,631  667,400 

Times  Herald-e  ...  1,966,280  1,713.731 

•Times  Herald-S  ...  6381655  568,332 


Grand  ToUl  _  4,926,5*3  4,351.255 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
41,802  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
18.959  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  59,748  lines. 
DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-m  .  1,398,770  1.281.923 

News-e  .  1,637.202  1.563,102 

News-S  . 582,188  590.271 


Grand  ToUl  ...  3,61A160  3,425.296 
DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  1.215,449  1.0i55,338 
{Rocky  Mt.  News-S  296.893  260.020 

Post-e  . 1,686,099  1,537,195 

Post-S  .  603.315  5(49.629 


ERIE.  PA. 

Dispatch-e  .  687,431  518..3*6 

{Dispatcb-S  . 341,306  333.928 

Times-e  .  972,601  962.900 

Times-S  .  265,861  221,750 


Grand  ToUl  ...  2,257,099  2.036.963 
(Includes  PARADE  41.547  lines. 

PORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Joumal-Gasette-m  943,645  843.9.34 

{Joumal-Gaxette-S  393.030  389,146 

News-Sentinel-e  ..  1,427.284  1,350.867 


Grand  Total  -  2,763.959  2,583.947 

(Includes  PARADE  41.547  lines. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Stai>Telegram-m  ...  757,40f7  673.800 

Star-Telegram-e  ..  1,461,179  1,344. 39.5 
(SUr-Telegram-S  .  594,102  575,729 

Press-e  .  629,293  663,538 


Grand  ToUl  ...  3.801,756  3.402.1*2 
(Includes  PARADE,  41.547  lines. 


Grand  Total  -  3.431.981  3.157,4f2 

(Includes  PARADE,  41,547  lines. 


DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


Register-m  _ i. . .  572,491  550,396 

Tribune-e  .  782,038  684,592 

tRegister-S  .  490,305  476,639 


Grand  Total  _  1.844,834  1,711,627 


tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  59,748  lines. 


FRESNO.  CALIF. 


Bee-e  .  1.025.618  992.209 

Bee-S  . 393.650  366.571 

Grand  ToUl  _  1.419.268  1.358,780 


GARY,  IND. 


DETROIT.  MICH. 


Free  Press-m  .  1,176,1512  971,30* 

(Free  Press-S  _  364.645  354,626 

News-e  . 1.942,916  1,877,684 

tNews-S  .  994,575  927,219 

Times-e  .  1.066,526  9*5,351 

•Times-S  .  404,114  393,208 


Grand  Total  _  5,947,926  5,509.396 


•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
41,802  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
22,354  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  59.748  lines. 
(Includes  PARADE.  41,547  lines. 


Post-Tribune-e  .  1,1.55,135  1,184,376 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
Post-SUr  (See  Note)  538,247  506,618 

Notb:  Post-SUr-m  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times-e.  Linage  of 
one  edition,  Post-Star-m,  only 
is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-e  . . . . .  1,782,0(78  1.692.877 

{Continued  on  page  62) 


Looking  For  A  New  Job? 

Editor  &  Publisher  Situations  Wanted 
Ads  Really  Aren’t  Too  Expensive 
And  Can  Help  You. 


For  Example: 

This  is  a  sample  of  a  6  line  sit¬ 
uations  wanted  ad  that  would  cost 
you  $10.80  for  4  times;  $9.00  for 
3  times;  $6.60  for  2  and  $3.90  for 
1  time.  Consecdtive  of  course  and 
15c  additional  for  Box  service. 


(32  Halts) 
(33  amts) 
(33  aaits) 
(34  aaits) 
(33  aaits) 
(31  amts) 


Needless  To  Say  Your  Best  Bet  Is  A 
3  Or  4  Time  Adi! 

Send  Your  Remittance  With  Your  Order  and 
Let  These  Popular  Columns  Find  You 
That  Opportunity  Now! 

Address: 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Department 
1700  Times  Tower  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Feh.  Linage 

{Continued  from  page  61) 


LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

1955  1954 

Independent-m  ....  1.333,507  1.224.982 
Ilndependent- 

Pre»8-Telegram-S  B98.140  602.100 

Press-TeleKram-c  ..  1.421.80S  1.292.572 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 

1955  1934 

Patriot-m  .  1,068,807  941.704 

|Patriot-New»-S  . 314,382  290.4713 


Grand  TotaJ  _  1,384,188  1,232.177 

Note:  New-e  carries  same  amount  of 
advertisinfr  as  Patriot-m. 
flncludes  PARADE,  41,547  lines. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  668,798  62.3,892 

JCourant-S  .  593,334  .583.232 

Times-e  .  1,615,963  1,611,446 


Grand  Total  _  2,878,095  2.818,570 

^Includes  PARADE,  41,547  lines. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  . .  1,975,409  1,794,116 

•Chronicle-S  .  936,643  819.321 

Post-m  . 1,507,557  1,228,690 

••tPost-S  . 610.571  569,687 

Press-e  .  775,171  723,358 


Grand  Total  -  6.805,251  5,135,0i72 

Note:  1,975,409  lines  includes  97,170 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 
(Last  Year)  1,7M.116  lines  includes 
85,025  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
41,802  lines. 

••Includes  COMIC  WEEKLY,  16.092 
lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  59,748  lines. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


New8-e  . 

1.496,738 

1.383,626 

Star-m  . 

1,362,393 

1,326,377 

t  Star-S  . 

731,900 

734.614 

Times-e  . . .  . . 

8(79,474 

941,295 

§Times-S  . . . 

310,864 

327,0i78 

Grand  Total  .... 

4.781,369 

4.722.989 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  69,748  lines. 

lincludes  PARADE.  41.. 547 

lines. 

JACKSON. 

.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m  . 

660,200 

617,108 

SCIarion  Ledger 
&  News-S  (note) 

261,141 

21.3,079 

Daily  News-e  .... 

651,142 

649.506 

189,882 

State  Times-e  (notel 

1  44,705 

Grand  Total  .....  1,607.188  1,669,676 
Note:  Clarion  Ledger  Sunday  and 
Daily  News  Sunday  Comb  red 
publication  October  3.  19.'4. 
Note  :  State  Times  first  edition  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1 955. 

SIncIudes  PARADE,  41, .547  lines. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m  .  .  1,. 341, 669  1.190.6.'9 
tTimes  Union-S  .  .  ,525,860  532,677 


Grand  Total  . Ilt67,529  1,723,336 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  59.748  lines. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  846,264  811,583 

Note:  Jersey  Journal-e 

T.  Y.  846,264  lines  includes 
103,590  lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

L.  Y.  811.583  lines  includes 
11 4, .591  lines  of  i>art-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 
Tribune-Democrate-d  958,006  937,577 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Star-e  .  1,362,435  1,269,967 

Star-S  . 859,020  824,113 

Times-m  . . .  1. 390.694  1,227.117 


Grand  Total  _  3,612,149  3,321,197 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal  m  . . .  613,248  433,081 

•Joumal-S  .  278.706  278,437 

News-Sentinel-e  791,141  661.445 

§News-Sentinel-S  .  340,845  317,292 


Grand  Total  -  1,918.940  1.690.216.5 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
41,802  lines. 

^Includes  PARADE.  41,547  lines. 
LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  873,020  867,668 

fArkansas  Gazette-S  369,395  362,722 


Grand  Total  -  3,353,455  3,019.654 

Note:  Independent— 1,. 333, 507  lines  in¬ 
cludes  120,443  lines  part-run 
advertising. 

(Last  Year)  1,224,982  lines  includes 
101,905  lines  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

Press-Telegram — 1,421308  lines  in¬ 

cludes  120,443  lines  of  part- 
run  advertising. 

(Last  Year)  1,292,5172  lines  includes 
101, 905  lines  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

flncludes  PARADE,  41,547  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 
Newsday-SufTolk-e  .  1,268,686  1,097,482 
Newsday-Nassau-e  1,594,098  1,444,326 

Grand  Total  _  2,862,784  2,541, 808 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Examiner-m  .  1,493,995  1,272,055 

•Examiner-S  .  848,357  701,65.3 

Times-m  .  2,601.461  2.207,676 

tTimes-S  .  1.517.703  1,298,981 

Daily  News-m  . .  578,304 

Herald-Express-e  .  1,129,380  1,009,955 

Mirror-e  . .  832,006 

Mirror/ 

Daily  News-e  ..  1,176,322  - - 


Grand  Total  . .,. .,  8,767,208  7,900,4.30 
Times-S 

Note:  1,517,703  lines  includes  145,898 
lines  part-run  advertising. 
(Last  Year)  1.298,981  lines  includes 
72,760  lines  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  59.918  bnes. 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
49,532  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
28,389  lines. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Joumal-m  1,230,893  1,058.369 
Courier  Journal-S  620,786  639,566 

Times-e  . .  1.393,199  1,206,407 

Grand  Total  ....  3,244, .378  2.904,342 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial 

Appeal-m  .  1,686.7.52  1,431,480 

tComirtercial 

Appeal-S  .  7.52,217  786,603 

Press-Scimitar-e  ...  982.312  876.1.54 


Grand  Total  .  3.421,281  3.094.237 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  .59.748  lines. 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record 

Journal  (See  Note)  605,282  .530.442 

Note:  Record-m  and  Journal-e  are  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linage 

of  one  edition,  Record-m  only 
is  given. 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald-m  . 2,658,113  2,8.54.264 

•Herald-S  .  1,184,115  1,287,612 

News-e  .  1.285.012  1,367,964 

tNews-S  .  466.508  484,498 


Grand  Total  _  5.5913.74  8  5,994,338 

Herald 

Note:  1955 — 1,287,612  lines  includes 
166,220  lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

1954 — 1,184,115  lines  includes 
182,118  lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

41,802  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  59,748  lines. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Sentinel-m  .  798,619  787,326 

•Sentinel-S  .  340,349  312,1.56 

Joumal-e  . 2.3.58,665  2.284.0i44 

tJoumal-S  .  1.271.124  1.217.219 

Grand  Total  _  4.7618.757  4.600.744 


•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKI.Y. 
41.802  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
18.861  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  59,748  lines. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  _ ,. . .  1,088.969  l,0'49.1O6 

Star-e  .  1.691,676  1,678,101 

tTribune-S  .  876,413  685,938 


Grand  Total  1,242,41.5  l,220i.386  Grand  Total  _  3.651,967  3,418.145 

lincludes  PARADE.  41,547  lines.  tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  59,748  lines. 


MODESTO,  CAUF. 

1*55  1954 

Bee-«  .  687,101  694,950 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

IStar-e  - 1 .  2,048,656  2,006,495 

Gazette-m  . .  1,155,684  1,065,363 

La  Presse  .  2,096,977  2,046,870 

La  Patrie-e  . ,. ..  149,250  174,808 

La  Patrie-S  .  222,&7«  227,407 


Grand  Total  .... 

5,668.444 

5,520,943 

tincludes  Weekend  Picture  Maga- 

zine,  83,531  lines. 

MUNCIE, 

IND. 

Preas-e  . . 

685,501 

715,437 

Star-m  . . . 

698,773 

712,149 

Star-S  . 

186,151 

213.610 

Grand  Total  . ... .. 

1,570,425 

1,641,096 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e  . 

1,150,081 

976,815 

Tennessean-m  . .,. . 

1.160,441 

975,757 

Tennesaean-S  _ 

516,455 

486,497 

Grand  Total  .... 

2.835,977 

2,439,069 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN, 

Journal  Courier-m 

333,206 

314,499 

Register-e  ...... . . . 

1,223,976 

1,101,520 

Register-S  .  . . - 

390,336 

382,586 

Grand  Total  . .,. . 

1.947,618 

1,798,605 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day-e  . 

656,325 

626,529 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times- 

Picayune-m  _ 

1,750,085 

1,689,538 

tTimes-Picayune 

&  States-S  .... 

791,633 

722,046 

Item-e  . . . 

709.466 

894,931 

•Item-S  . 

319,257 

237,345 

States-e  . . . 

954,195 

892,349 

Grand  Total  . .,. ., 

4,533,635 

4,336,209 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

41.802  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  59,748  lines. 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  . 

1,465,388 

1,364,377 

Times-S  . . . 

1,962,132 

1,74.3,150 

Herald-Tribune-m  . 

809,700 

789,168 

tHerald-Tribime-S 

710^326 

751,611 

Mirror-m  _ _ ..., 

679,082 

703,236 

••Mirror-S  . 

301,971 

329,850 

#New8-m  . 

1,295,041 

1.276.569 

#News-S  . 

1,210.794 

1,091.320 

Journal- 

American-e  . 

830,277 

754,431 

•Journal- 

American-S 

411,772 

276,864 

Post-c  . 

971,176 

873,669 

Post-S  . 

96,724 

97,710 

World-Tel.  &  Sun-e 

804,259 

846,383 

Eagic-e  . . 

507,653 

Eagle-S  . 

216,665 

Grand  Total  .  11,5481,650  11,711,646 
Note  :  Mirror-m 

This  Year  679,082  lines  in¬ 
cludes  115,605  lines  of  part- 

run  advertising. 

Last  Year  703,236  lines  in¬ 
cludes  124,943  lines  of  part- 

run  advertising. 

Mirror-S 

This  Year  301,971  lines  in¬ 
cludes  83,142  lines  of  part- 

run  advertising. 

Last  Year  3^,8601  lines  in¬ 
cludes  83,783  lines  of  part- 

run  advertising. 

News-m 

This  Year  1,295,041  lines  in¬ 
cludes  583,651  lines  of  part- 

run  advertising. 

Last  Year  1,^5,559  lines  in¬ 
cludes  614,309  lines  of  part- 

run  advertising. 

News-S 

Tliis  Year  1,210,794  lines  in¬ 
cludes  849,823  lines  of  part- 
run  advertising. 

Last  Year  1,091,320  lines  in¬ 
cludes  753.748  lines  of  part- 
run  advertising. 

Journal  American-e 
This  Year  830,277  lines  in¬ 

cludes  73,225  lines  of  part- 
run  advertising. 

Last  Year  764,431  lines  in¬ 
cludes  57,184  lines  of  part- 
run  advertising. 

Journal-American-9 
This  Year  411,772  lines  in¬ 
cludes  76,203  lines  of  part- 
run  advertising. 

Last  Year  276,864  lines  in¬ 
cludes  17,309  lines  of  part- 
run  advertising. 


•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
41,802  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY’ 
21,402  lines. 

••Includes  COMIC  WEEKLY.  I?.. 
740  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  87.756  linei 
#Includea  SPLIT-RUN  203,995  linn 
in  (m)  and  132,380  lines  in  (8). 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

1955  1954 

Gazette-e  .  1,051, 70.5  990.681 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ledger-Dispatch-e  .  1,164,233  1.044,944 
Vir^nian-Pilot-m  .  1,522,793  1.312.r? 
tVirginian-Pilot-S  579,191  .578,805 


Grand  Total  .  3.266,217  2,935, 88| 

Note  :  Ledger-Dispateh-e 

1965 — 1,164,233  lines  includes 
42,721  lines  of  part-run  adver- 
tising. 

1954 —  1,044,944  lines  includes 
18,210  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

Virginian-Pilot-m 

1955 —  1,522,793  lines  includes 
163,941  lines  of  part-run  sd- 
tising. 

1954— 1,312,132  line.s  includes 
15.723  lines  of  part-run  adver- 
tising. 

Virg'nian-Pilnt-S 

1955 —  579,191  lines  includes 
67,330  lines  of  part-run  ad- 
tising. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  .59,748  lines. 
OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  1,426.843  1.34.3.3M 

ITribune-S  .  706.914  573.641 


Grand  Total  -  2.133.75(7  1.9  1  6,944 

lincludes  PARADE.  51.997  lines. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklaboman-m  _  835,108  773.294 

Oklahoman-S  .  476,127  422.583 

Times-e  .  924,226  8(72,857 


Grand  Total  _  2.236.461  2,068.734 

Note:  924,226  lines  includes  72.093 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 
Last  Year  872,857  lines  includes 
96,896  lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 
World-Herald 

(see  note)  .  1,013,034  936,.‘t36 

World-Herald-S  .  620,4.39  .557,298 

Grand  Total  _  1,6.33.473  1,49.3.633 

Note:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  Morning  and  Evening,  lin¬ 
age  of  only  one  edition.  Eve¬ 
ning,  is  shown. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  . 768.890  720.848 

|Star-News-9  . ,  346,179  299,737 


Grand  Total  _  1,115,069  1.02O..58.7 

lincludes  PARADE  41. .547  lines 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e  .  824.013  808.960 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal 

(See  Note)  .  1,057,7.34  1,004.433 

IJournal  Star-S  _  446,535  417,371 

Grand  Total  _  1,504.269  1,421,804 

Note:  Journal  (e)  and  Star  (m)  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of 
only  one  edition.  Journal  le). 
is  given. 

lincludes  PARADE  41. .547  lines. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,796.048  1,619.605 

•tBulIetin-S  .  414,298  406.295 

Inquirer-m  .  1,4.59,774  1.467.31* 

Inquirer-S  .  1.374,832  1.239,581 

News-e  .  451,891  363.894 

Grand  Total  _  5,496.84.3  5.096.694 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

41.802  lines  and  COMIC  WEEK- 
LY  21,3.57  line- 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK  59,748  lines. 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post -Gazette-m  _  778,729  790,17! 

Press-e  .  1,376..':85  1,242,19! 

tPress-S  .  696,289  74)0,6« 

Sun-Telegrapb-e  ..  808,37.8  743.10! 

•Sun-Telegraph-S  .  410.282  424.911 

Grand  Total  ..  4. 0(70.2i6S  3.901.010 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

41.802  lines  and  COMIC  WEEK¬ 
LY  19,498  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  .59.748  lines. 
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PORTLAND,  ORE. 

I  1955  1954 

I  ()rcconiftn~in  1,826,389  1,206,018 

1.  >0r*gonian-3  .  685,788  639,101 

TJournal-e  .  1,130.035  1.032,518 

j  tJoomal-S  .  337,216  407,0^5 


Grand  Total  ...  3,489,428  3,284,712 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

49,532  lines  and  COMIC  WEEK¬ 

LY  21,516  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  59,918  lines. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

New  Yorker-E  ...  687,544  670,512 

New  Yorker-S  .  167,044  149,982 

Grand  Totol  . .,  854,588  820,414 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  1.548.036  1,410,912 

Joumal'in  .  759,596  .543,431 

tJoumal-3  .  577,987  602,933 


•  Grand  Total  ...  2,886,619  2,457,276 
tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  59,748  lines. 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Pstriot-LedKer-e  ..  637,699  614,740 

READING,  PA. 

EbkIO 

(See  Note)  _  973,625  960,852 

Eagle-S  .  200,370  212,717 


Grand  Total  ...  1,173,995  1,173.569 
Note:  EaKle  (e)  and  Times  (m)  sold 
in  combination,  linaere  of  one 
edition.  Eagle  (e),  only  is 
given. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-e  ...  1.377,639  1,303,444 
Times-Dispateh-m  .  1,130,423  1,016,991 
tTimes-Dispatch-S  652,746  665,628 


Grand  ToUl  ...  3,160,808  2.986.063 
tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  59.748  lines. 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  691,642  663,916 

ITimes-S  .  292.981  300.768 

World-News-e  _  701.844  665,703 


Grand  Total  . 1,686,467  1,620,387 
{Includes  PARADE.  41.547  lines. 

ROCHESTER,  N,  Y. 

Democrat  A 

Chronicle-m  _  1,222,560  1,176,573 

tDemocrat  & 

Chronicle-S  .  6(21.939  583,152 

Times-Union-e  _  1,422,674  1,359,521 

Grand  Total  ...  3,267.173  3,129,246 
tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  59,748  lines. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee.e  .  1,643.469  1,424,993 

Union-m  .  490i.6.54  4.35,117 

Union-S  .  ‘247,202  212,345 

Grand  Total  ...  2,381.325  2,072,455 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  .  848,232  751,431 

•tGlobe-Democrat-9  .557, ‘268  532,502 

Post-Dispatch-e  ...  1.752,541  1,583,100 
IPost-DispaUh-S  ..  948,6.39  885.060 


Grand  ToUl  ...  4,106,681  3,7.52,093 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

41,802  lines  and  COMIC  WEEK¬ 
LY  16.037  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  59,748  lines. 
(Includes  PARADE,  38,533  lines. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  964,734  864,8.36 

•Pioneer  Press-S  .  752,793  685,355 

Dispatch-c  .  1,273,013  1,128,853 

Grand  Total  ...  2,990,540  2,688,044 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

41,802  lines. 

ST,  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Times-m  .  1,728,229  1.561,322 

ITimes-S  .  653,627  597.815 

Grand  Total  . ...  2,.381,856  2,1.58,137 
(Includes  PARADE,  41,547  lines. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Express-m  .  1.287,262  1.086.602 

tExpress-S  .  611,164  540,768 

N'ews-c  .  1,415,167  1,196,105 

Ught-e  .  1,365,146  1,228,807 

•Light-S  .  .571,522  527.606 


Grand  Total  ...  5,250.261  4,579.888 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

41.802  lines  and  COMIC  WEEK¬ 
LY,  16,957  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  59,748  lines. 

editor  &.  PUBLISHER 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

I9SS  1954 

Union-m  .  1,308,695  1,181,798 

lUnion-S  .  611,129  663,896 

Tribune-e  . h...  1,678,896  1,538,057 


Grand  Total  ...  3,598^720  8.28B.752 
{Include*  PARADE,  41,547  lines. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUF. 

Chroniele-m  .  855,727  736,881 

tChroniele-S  .  470,539  435.823 

Bxaminer-m  .  1,406,827  1,^7,973 

•Examinei^S  .  805,930  678,315 

Call-Bulletin-e  _  627.325  647,072 

News-e  .  642,375  777,180 


Grand  ToUl  ...  4,808,723  4,543.244 
Non:  Chronicic-m 

This  Year — 865.727  line*  in¬ 
cludes  6,597  lines  Part-Run 
advertising. 

Chronicle-S 

This  Year — 470.539  lines  in¬ 
cludes  17,278  lines  Part-Run 
advertising. 

Last  Year — 435,823  lines  in¬ 
cludes  14,195  line*  Part-Run 
advertising. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

49,532  line*  and  COMIC  WEEK¬ 

LY.  29.982  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  59,918  lines. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAUF. 

Mercury-m  . 1,078.226  968,210 

News-e  .  1,110,402  1,031,011 

Mercury-News-S  400,706  895,  U  2 


Grand  ToUl  ...  2,584.333  2.394.333 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m  .  954,073  890,771 

Union-SUr-e  .  805,662  766,010 


Grand  ToUl  .  .i.  1.759,725  1.656.781 
SCRANTON.  PA. 

Times-e  .  918.815  935.608 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post- 

Intelligencer-m  979.024  969,784 

•Post- 

Intelligencer-S  ..  500,813  489,086 

Times-e  .  1,468,578  1,870,781 

Times-S  .  534,810  461,159 


Grand  ToUl  . . .  3,483.225  3.290.810 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

49,532  lines  and  COMIC  WEEK¬ 
LY  23,307  lines. 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Journal-e  .  836,450  686.785 

TimeS-m  . 920,003  847.084 

Times-S  .  304,062  334,811 


Grand  ToUl  ...2,060,515  1,868.680 

SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 
Journal-Tribune-e  689,920  676,.'>88 

Journal-S  .  250I.067  243,782 


Grand  ToUl  ...  939,987  920,370 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  . .  .  1.193.641  1,116.69(2 

Tribune-S  . . .  417,800  448.303 

Grand  ToUl  _  1.611,441  1,564,996 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 
Spokesman- 

Review-m  .  782.54  1  624,051 

tSpokesman- 

Review-S  .  472,721  463.300 

Chronicle-e  .  940,586  810,227 


Grand  ToUl  . ...  2,195,848  1,897,579 
tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  59.918  lines. 

STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

Record-e  .  1.155,804  1.179.076 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  ..  1,382,982  1.832,215 
•(Herald- 

American-S  .  511,3.30  565.952 

Post-Standard-m  . .  819,72ff  808,625 

Post-SUndard-S  ..  267,272  249,594 


Grand  ToUl  ...  2,981,311  2,946,386 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
41,892  line*  and  COMIC  WEEK- 
ly,  27,504  lines. 

{Include*  PARADE,  41,547  line*. 
TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  ...  1,031,215  1,028,450 
Ncw»-Tribune-S  ...  462,952  886.708 

Grand  Total  ...  1,494,107  1,416.167 

>r  April  2,  1955 


TOLEDO.  OHIO 

1955  1954 

Times-m  .  9(32,547  901,067 

BIsde-e  .  1.441.360  1,400,662 

Blade-S  .  788.474  676,397 


Grand  ToUl  ...  3,162,381  2,978,116 
TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe  A  Mail-m  ..  1.111.401  1,033.194 

tTelegram-e  .  2.053,026  1,909,715 

3Ur-e  .  2,876,192  2,311,297 

SUr-W  . 108,946  106,034 


Grand  Total  ...  5.649,565  5,359,240 
{Include*  WEEK-EI^  Picture  Mag¬ 
azine.  83,631  lines. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Timea-e  .  1,049,685  990,010 

Times  Advertiser-S  272,736  261,575 
Trentonian-m  630,080  569,392 


Grand  ToUl  ...  1.962.601  1,820,977 
TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  NoU)  872,890  882,294 

Nora:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Hmes-Reoord  (e). 
Linage  of  one  edition,  Recoid 
(m)  is  only  given. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  1,857,570  1,288,339 

World-m  .  1,85.3.146  1,272,803 

World-S  .  438,266  489,031 


Grand  ToUl  ...  3,148,982  3,045,173 
UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  661,727  648,051 

UTICA,  N,  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  727,788  724,274 

Observer  Dispatch-S  224,048  214,668 

Press-m  .  822.087  800,203 


Grand  Total  . 1,773,921  1.739,145 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Times-Herald-d 

(NoU)  .  1.079,726 

Timea-Herald-S  ...  -  443,166 

News-e  .  885,871  736.360 

Post  A  Times- 

Herald-m  .  1,820.055  1,199,565 

•{Post  A  Times- 

Herald-S  . 687,516  601,256 

SUr-e  .  2.462,966  2.203,088 

tSUr-S  . i.M  807,971  933,147 


Grand  ToUl  ...  6,654.378  7,196.308 
Nora:  The  Washington  Post  purchas¬ 
ed  the  Times-Herald  on  March 
17,  1954. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

41.802  lines  and  COMIC  WEEK- 
LY.  18,719  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEIHC,  59,748  lines. 
{Include*  PARADE,  41,547  line*. 

WATERBURY.  CONN. 
Republican-m  . ^  764,484  759,501 

Republican-S  .  275.9.38  274,792 

American-e  ........  9(80,328  967,554 

Grand  ToUl  ...  2,020,750  2,001.847 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
MACY  GROUP,  N.  Y. 


Mamaroneck  TImea-e 

427,819 

367,180 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus-e 
New  Rochelle 

587.674 

544,0(37 

SUndard-SUr-e 
Ossining  Citizen- 

606,941 

5.38,771 

Register-e  . 

416,550 

.366,618 

Peekskill  SUr-e  .. 
Port  Chester 

304,(570 

298.247 

Item-e  . 

509,456 

5.32.498 

Tarrytown  News-e 
Yonkers  Herald 

435,399 

368,940 

Statesman-e  . 

613,521 

566,160 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e  . 

706,427 

673,857 

Grand  ToUl  . . . 

4.608,357 

4.256,317 

WICHITA. 

KAN. 

Beacon-e 

863.155 

958.381 

•  Beaoon-S  . 

368.814 

550.4.51 

Eagle-m  . 

1,262,666 

1,0(79,186 

Eagle-e  . . 

1.11(0,873 

909,645 

tEsgle-S  . 

436,244 

392.327 

Grand  ToUl  ....  4,041,752  3.889.990 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
4I,8(1K  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  59,748  lines. 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-S  .  466.450  414,4.37 

Telegram-m  .  705,419  702,978 

Gazette-e  .  953.020  890,918 


Grand  ToUl  ....  2,124,889  2,00*.S»8 


YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

1155  1954 

Vindicator 

Telegram-e  .  1,146,589  1,019.688 

(Vindicator 

Telegram-s  .  666,540  677,506 


Grand  ToUl  ...  1.813,129  1.697,194 
{Includes  PARADE,  41,547  lines. 


FiKures  Supplied  by  Publishers 


ABERDEEN.  S.  D. 

American-News-e 

303.8(70 

•280,560 

American-News-S 

111,272 

113..526 

Grand  Total  . ... 

415,142 

394,086 

ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-e  . . . 

857,010 

843.290 

APPLETON.  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  . ... 

1,081,500 

1,055,376 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 

Enquirer  and 

News-e  . 

815,900 

817,768 

Enquirer  and 

New».S  . - . 

232,974 

234,493 

Grand  ToUl  _ 

1,048.874 

1,052,261 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Newa-e  . . 

1,551,718 

1.34.5.960 

News-S  . 

701.960 

729.464 

Post-Herald-m  .... 

1.0.59.058 

1,001,566 

Grand  ToUl  . ... 

3,312,736  3,076,930 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  _ _ 

605.6.30 

582.926 

CANTON, 

.  OHIO 

Repository-e  . 

1,366,960 

1. 270.40.’ 

Repository-S  . 

511,364 

490,518 

Grand  ToUl  . ... 

1.878..3‘24 

1.760,9‘20 

CASPER. 

WYO. 

Tribune-Herald-e 

371,066 

3.59,4.50 

SUr-m  . 

202,258 

190,470 

Tribune-Herald  A 

Star-S  . 

245.042 

241.066 

Grand  ToUl  . . . 

818,356 

790.9S6 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-e  . . 

874,314 

901.544 

Demoerat-S  . 

261,548 

276306 

Democrat-m  . 

619,122 

620,296 

Grand  ToUl  . . . 

1,754,984 

1,798,748 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

News-e  . . . 

.572,397 

.599.0.39 

News-Joarnal-S 

184,146 

170.310 

Journal-m  . 

573,468 

519.939 

Grand  ToUl  . . . 

1,330.011 

1,229,288 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 

Herald-meS  . 

469,313 

423,80.5 

GREEN  BAY.  WIS. 

Preia-(iazette.e  . . 

1,084,384 

9.53.624 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

Advertiser-e  . 

875,397 

794,434 

Herald-Dispa  tch-m 

.  879,643 

794,120 

•Herald 

Advertiser-S  . . .  . 

290,184 

314,779 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,045.224 

1.903,333 

•Includes  American  Weekly  41,579 
(1955),  40,6.50  (I9.'>4I  lines: 

0>mie  Weekly  3,918  (1955).  14.041 
(1954)  lines. 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Cane  Cod  Standard- 
Time»e  .  299,040  266.644 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND 


Tri-City  Herald-e  . 

530,187 

389,4.59 

Tri-City  Herald-S 

112,693 

8(6,526 

Grand  ToUl  . . . 

642,880 

474,98.5 

LINCOLN 

.  NEBR. 

726,488 
.  682,010 
193.984 

692.188 
64  6. 4 ’6 
200,130 

Journal  SUr-S  , . . 

Grand  ToUl  . ... 

1,602,4(82 

1.. 538,7.54 

MADISON.  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e 
Wis.  SUte 

770,96(9 

699,601 

782.215 

720,916 

(Wis.  State 

Journals  . 

.  360,780 

340,102 

Grand  ToUl  . . . 

1,913.954 

1.760,619 

(Includes  PARADE.  40,908  lines. 

{Continued  on  page  64) 
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MOLINE-ROCK 

ISLAND, 

ILU 

1955 

1954 

ArKU8-«  . 

.  791,274 

740,175 

Dispatch-e  . 

.  821,814 

798,798 

Grand  Total  . ., 

.  1,613,088 

1,538,973 

MONTGOMERY.  ALA. 

Advertiser-m  .... 

.  881,468 

770.000 

Advertiaer-S  ...... 

4  292.096 

289,044 

Joumal-e  . . 

.  886,018 

773,248 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  2,059,68>2 

1,832,292 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

9tandard-Times-e 

.  690,984 

708,218 

§Standard-Times-S 

230,003 

217,764 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  920,987 

925,982 

{Includes  PARADE,  41,297  lines 

(1955)  :  40,916 

lines  (1954). 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Times- Herald-e 

.  695,0133 

611,903 

OIL  CITY,  PA. 

Derrick-m  . ,. 

.  402,193 

460,673 

Blizzard-e  _ ... 

.  359,550 

430,184 

Grand  Total  . .  .• 

.  761,743 

891,857 

PASSAIC.  N.  J. 

Herald-News-e  . . . 

802,857 

790.820 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

Journal-m  . 

.  665,784 

684,894 

News-Journal-S 

203,378 

232,036 

News-e  . 

.  481,628 

532,938 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  1,350,790 

1,449,868 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m  . 

.,  660,338 

648,886 

RAPID  CITY,  S.  D. 

Joumal-e  . _ _ 

-  385,448 

347,340 

Joumal-S  . 

.  140,420 

108,752 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  525,868 

456,092 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Star-m  . 

.  766,962 

764,358 

Retrister-Republic 

1,191,316 

1,203,944 

Star-S  . 

.  438,340 

465,9.34 

Grand  Total  .  .< 

.  2,396,618 

2,434,236 

SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

Post-e  . 

.  433.902 

457,576 

Post-S  . . . . . . 

,  182,602 

189,112 

Grand  Total  . ., 

.  616,504 

646,688 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram-e  . 

.  472,486 

425,138 

Texas  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers 

ABILENE 

Reporter-News-m  .  fiOS.T'Sa  &63,640 
Reportcr-News-e  . .  610,792  563,976 

Reporter-News-S  .  262,542  253,598 

Grand  Total  1,479,072  1,383,214 
BIG  SPRING 

Herald-e  .  364,5^74  311,990 

HeraId-9  .  159,296  144,627 

Grand  Total  523,870  456,617 

CORPUS  CHRISTI 

Caller-m  .  1,133.664  967,778 

Times-e  .  1,124,396  960,820 

Caller-Timea-S  ....  337,260  300,160 

Grand  Total  ...  2,595,320  2,228,758 
DENISON 

Herald-e  . 286,734  262,004 

Herald-S  .  94,150  1  20,516 

Grand  Total  ...  380,884  382,610 

MARSHALL 

News  Messenger-e  295,498  276,206 

News  Messenger-S  201, 408  160,055 

Grand  Total  . 496,906  436,261 

PARIS 

News-e  . 275.828  253.288 

News-S  . i.  123,298  130.207 

Grand  ToUl  . .).  399,126  383,495 


SAN  ANGELO 

1955 

1954 

Standard-m  . . 

590,268 

548,618 

Times-e  . .  .i 

587,622 

541,618 

Standard-Times-S  . 

276,528 

267,358 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,454,418 

1,357,594 

SNYDER 

Daily  News-e  ...  .1. 

.  188,846 

203,798 

Daily  News-S  . 

113,540 

100,184 

Grand  Total  . 

302,386 

303,982 

GREENVILLE 

Grand  Total  . . . 

306,653 

— 

Advertising  Linage  Service 

AUGUSTA,  GA. 

Chronicle-m  . 

741,953 

729,179 

Chronicle-S  . 

235,676 

215,545 

Herald-e  . . 

742,493 

740,175 

Grand  Total  . ... 

1,720,122 

1,684,899 

BLUEFIELD 

,  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m 

(see  Note)  . 

365,697 

347,211 

Telegraph-S  ....... 

122,869 

128,646 

Grand  Total  _ 

488,566 

476,857 

Note:  Telegraph  (m)  sold 

in  com- 

bination  with  Sunset  Newi 

(e). 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m  . . . 

814,516 

841,354 

Gazette-S  . . . 

258,904 

294,100 

Mail-e  . - 

7201,861 

703,025 

Mail-9  . . . 

253,633 

275,263 

Grand  Total  . 

2,047,914 

2,113.742 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m  . 

813,757 

679,911 

State-S  . . .  . 

362,348 

376,337 

Record-e  . 

763,714 

656,590 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,939,819 

1,712,838 

FOND  DU  LAC.  WIS. 

Comm.-Rep.-e  . 

581,375 

577.418 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times-e  . . . 

930,789 

879,953 

Times-S  . . . 

332,.392 

342,139 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,263,181 

1,222,092 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e  . . 

516,982 

437,115 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Post-Joumal-e  . . .. 

714,505 

758,634 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Tribune-e 

(see  Note)  . 

767.817 

716,516 

Note:  Tribune  (e) 

sold  in 

combina- 

tion  with  Eagle  (m) 

LOWELL, 

MASS. 

Sun-e  . . 

661,147 

605.393 

Sun-S  . 

183,161 

162,313 

Grand  Total  .... 

734,308 

657,706 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e  . 

486,966 

602,011 

Tel-News-e  . 

399,021 

392,933 

Tel-News-S  . 

122,769 

133,090 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,008,766 

1,028,034 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  (see  Note) 

1  638.294 

443.007 

World-S  . 

226,863 

182,845 

Grand  Total  .... 

764,167 

625.862 

Note:  World  (m)  sold  in  combination 

with  News-Star  (e). 

PASADENA 

,  CALIF. 

Independent-m  .... 

792.609 

778,926 

Independent-S  . 

264,673 

242.301 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,067,082 

1,021.226 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

Call-m  . 

768,298 

696,130 

News-e  . 

949,762 

851,765 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,708,060 

1,546,895 

SALEM, 

ORE. 

Capital  Jour-e  .... 

774,242 

696.796 

Oregon-State-m  . . . 

660.260 

627,616 

Oregon-State-S 

120,004 

114.706 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,664,606 

1,238,017 

3-Point  CD 
Plan  Mapped 
In  California 

San  Francisco 

A  three-point  plan  designed 
to  meet  demands  of  the  new 
dispersal  policy  of  the  Civil  De¬ 
fense  organization  is  disclosed 
by  a  committee  headed  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Pearce,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

Formulation  of  a  general 
emergency  plan,  the  assembly  of 
technical  printing  data  and  re¬ 
quests  for  the  establishment  of 
essential  priorities  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  eveiit  of  disaster  are  the 
three  steps  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Technical  information  which 
will  be  assembled  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  include  lists  of 
equipment  and  facilities  avail¬ 
able  in  both  newspapers  and 
printing  plants  over,  the  entire 
area  within  100  miles  of  San 
Francisco. 

This  will  list  by  type  of  plant 
and  press  equipment  factors  en¬ 
abling  a  publisher  to  determine 
those  plants  which  meet  his 
needs,  Mr.  Pearce  explained. 
The  range  of  this  survey  will 
be  bounded  by  Santa  Rosa, 
Stockton,  Sacramento,  Salinas 
and  Monterey. 

Dual  Emergency  Plan 

A  two-part  emergency  plan 
will  be  prepared  and  issued  to 
all  newspapers  in  this  area,  it 
also  was  decided.  Included  will 
be  an  individual  in-plant  pro¬ 
gram  and  also  a  “blueprint  for 
use  in  disaster”  designed  to 
meet  dispersal  conditions. 

In  addition,  the  committee  is 
asking  the  California  Office  of 
Civil  Defense  to  provide  writ¬ 
ten  agreements  for  priorities 
for  both  communications  and 
gasoline.  Similar  requests  for 
written  assurances  are  being 
sought  from  power  and  tele¬ 
phone  companies. 

A  further  request  is  being 
made  that  the  State  CD  prepare 
a  supply  of  newspaper  identifi¬ 
cation  stickers.  These  should 

not  be  distributed  in  advance, 
the  conferees  decided. 

Both  the  emergency  data  re¬ 
ports  and  the  general  emer¬ 
gency  plans  will  be  distributed 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

1955  1954 

Tribune-m  .  436,9.30  -  . 

Scrantonian-S  .  361,244  - 

Grand  Total  _  797,274  —  — 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 
Record-m  .  598,642  593,497 
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L  ^  to  all  newspapers  in  this  North- 

j  ern  California  zone',  when  com- 

I  pleted. 

3.pP0Cl  Policy  Decision  i 

,  ^  ,  The  committee’s  program  will 

be  purely  informational,  it  was 
vJllllCl  decided.  Data  on  priorities  and 
San  Francisco  plant  availabilities  will  enable 
plan  designed  individual  publisher  to 

ds  of  the  new  the  best  selection  of 

of  the  Civil  De-  courses  of  action  in  event  of 
ion  is  disclosed  disaster,  the  committee  con- 
beaded  by  Rich-  tends. 

i  Francisco  Ex-  Serving  with  Mr.  Pearce  on 
the  committee  are  Henry  Page, 
of  a  general  Mercury-News;  Dun- 

the  assembly  of  Olmsted,  Petaluma  Argus- 

ig  data  and  re-  and  William  R.  Shar- 

istablishment  of  Martinez  Contra  Costa 

ies  for  publica-  (^o,zette. 

disaster  are  the  committee  was  named 

ided  in  the  pro-  after  a  media  group  studied 
the  new  CD  pattern  in  a  series 
jrmation  which  seminars  conducted  by  State 
^d  by  the  com-  t^ivil  Defense  officials  and  mod- 
clude  lists  of  coated  by  Robert  T.  Letts,  for- 
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ewspapers  and  relation  department  of 

nvpr  tbp  pntirp  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

)  miles  of  San  (E&P  March  5,  page  10.) 
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)y  type  of  plant  Break  Ground  for 
nent  factors  en-  Radio-TV  Center 
e'r  to  determine  _  _  .  , 

hich  meet  his  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Eirce  explained.  Some  32  Indiana  mayors  con- 
his  survey  will  vened  here  March  1,  to  witness 
Santa  Rosa,  ground-breaking  ceremonies  of 
mento,  Salinas  Indiana’s  most  modem  radio- 

TV  center.  ' 
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‘mereency  plan  Proposed  half-million-dollar  plus 
^  studios  of  WSBT  and  WSBT- 

in  this  area  it  owned  and  operated  by  the 

1  IndudTiill  .. 

tl  in-plant  pro-  Franklin  D.  Schurz,  editor 
t  “blueprint  for  ^nd  publisher  of  the  Tribune, 
r”  designed  to  commented  that  WSBT  radio 
•onditions  oldest  commercial  ra- 
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9  provide  writ-  newspaper  in  America 

5  ....  to  receive  a  license  to  broad- 

for  priorities  . 

lunications  and 
ir  requests  for 

ices  are  being  Rare  Scripps  Books 

ower  and  tele-  Donated  to  Library 
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iquest  is  being 

tate  CD  prepare  More  than  400  rare  books 
^spaper  identifi-  which  were  collected  by  James  ^ 
These  should  Scripps,  founder  of  the  De- 
fpH  in  nHvancp  troit  News,  and  passed  on  to 
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1955  1954  1  2,  1952. 

36L  344  -  --  The  most  valuable  portion  of 

— - the  collection  is  a  series  of  en- 

‘  ‘  gravings  by  William  Blake  il- 

'**598  r42‘  593  497  l^s^rating  the  Book  of  Job. 
876,'832  876.'290  The  engravings,  treasured  by 

Bible  students  and  rare  book 
1,849,318  1,796,068  curatoTS,  Were  made  in  1826. 
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Col.  McCormick 

L  {Continued  from  page  16B) 

!  invented  and  patented  by  the 
publisher,  who  never  took  a 
royalty  from  it. 

The  immense  growth  of  color 
printing  since  1922,  not  only  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  but  in 
newspapers  generally,  is  largely 
attributable  to  Colonel  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  foresight  and  to  his 
efforts  to  bring  about  this  revo¬ 
lutionary  advance  in  newspaper 
production. 

f  As  early  as  1920  he  ordered 
I  the  construction  of  the  experi- 
I  mental  press  from  which  was 

(eventually  evolved  the  method 
of  colorotogravure  printing  in- 
;  troduced  by  the  Tribune  in 

1  1922.  The  greatest  single  im¬ 
petus  given  to  the  widespread 
employment  of  newsprint  color 
t  printing  by  American  newspa¬ 
pers  came  from  its  adoption  in 
1926  by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
When  an  Editor  &  Publisii- 
!  EB  reporter  interviewed  Colonel 
\  McCormick  on  the  development 
:  of  run-of-paper  color  printing 
in  the  Tribune,  the  publisher 
spoke  enthusiastically  and  at 
some  length  on  the  value  of 
color  in  the  newspaper.  Having 
developed  the  color  story  suf¬ 
ficiently,  the  reporter  sought  to 
get  the  Colonel  to  discuss  his 
ideas  on  press  freedom,  a  sub¬ 
ject  noi-mally  close  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  heart.  “Young  man,”  he 
said,  “I  like  my  whiskey 
straight.  Let’s  stick  to  color.” 

He  had  first  hand  knowledge 
of  the  many  engineering  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  producing  the 
Tribune. 

Established  Paper  Mills 
He  cruised  the  first  timber- 
lands  acquired  by  the  Tribune 
in  1915  and  continued  his  prac¬ 
tice  of  frequent  visits  to  all  of 
the  company’s  various  proper¬ 
ties.  The  Tribune’s  paper  mills 
and  transportation  facilities 
likewise  engaged  his  close  per- 
;  sonal  attention.  The  high  vol¬ 
ume,  efficient  operation  of  the 
paper  mills  reflected  his  vision 
and  technical  skill. 

After  World  War  I,  when 
considerable  Canadian  wood 
was  being  imported  into  U.  S. 
for  newsprint,  the  Tribune’s 
mill  at  Thorold  was  faced  with 
possible  shutdown  because  not 
enough  pnlpwood  was  coming 
into  the  mill.  Colonel  McCorm¬ 
ick  called  in  E.  M.  Antrim, 
then  head  of  the  Tribune’s  traf¬ 
fic  department  and  later  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

“There  will  be  no  Tribunes 
unless  we  get  wood  for  Thor- 
^  old,”  said  Colonel  McCormick. 
^  “Go  up  there  and  get  15  cars  a 


day  for  our  mill,  or  don't  come 
back.”  The  Colonel  paused  and 
added:  “Have  you  got  a  good 
overcoat?” 

Mr.  Antrim  succeeded  in 
eventually  getting  30  cars  of 
wood  daily  for  Thorold,  thus 
pleasing  Colonel  McCormick, 
who  ordered  a  bonus  for  his 
traffic  manager. 

During  World  War  11,  the 
Tribune’s  Thorold  mill  made  a 
highly  important  contribution 
through  perfection  of  a  process 
for  turning  waste  sulphite  li¬ 
quor  into  alcohol  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  rub- 
bei\ 

From  towns,  paper  mills  and 
logging  and  shipping  operations 
in  Canada  to  Tribune  Tower, 
which  rises  in  Chicago  as  an 
expression  of  his  desire  to  make 
the  company’s  main  office  build¬ 
ing  a  contribution  to  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  city,  the  various  divi¬ 
sions  and  subsidiaries  of  the 
Tribune  bear  the  impress  of 
his  planning  and  participation. 

Good  Employe  Relations 
The  Tribune,  under  Colonel 
McConnick,  has  constantly 
sought  new  ways  to  produce  a 
better  newspaper  at  lower  cost 
to  readers  and  advertisers  while 
continuing  to  raise  salary  and 
wage  payments  and  Jo  give  em¬ 
ployment  to  more  people.  The 
cordial  relations  w’hich  have  ex¬ 
isted  for  so  many  years  be¬ 
tween  the  Tribune  and  its  em¬ 
ployes  exist  largely  because  of 
the  warm  human  attitude  of 
Colonel  McCormick  toward  this 
phase  of  managerial  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  pension  plan,  intro¬ 
duced  in  1911,  is  only  one  of 
the  many  pioneering  steps 
taken  by  the  Tribune  under 
Colonel  McCormick. 

Early  in  his  career  as  pub¬ 
lisher,  Colonel  McCormick  told 
Tribune  business  associates 
that  in  newspaper  production 
“the  least  expensive  item”  is 
real  estate,  then  comes  build¬ 
ings,  machinery  and  labor  re¬ 
spectively  in  the  upward  scale 
of  expense.  He  always  sought 
to  keep  down  labor  costs  by  in¬ 
stalling  modem  labor-saving 
devices. 

The  advancement  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  from  the  scientific  as  well 
as  the  economic  viewpoint,  was 
an  activity  to  which  Colonel 
McCormick,  himself  a  practical 
farmer,  devoted  considerable 
time  and  energy.  As  a  means  of 
aiding  farmers  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  meeting  modem  con¬ 
ditions,  he  inaugurated  the 
Tribune  Experimental  Farms. 

Pioneer  In  Radio 

With  the  advent  of  radio. 
Colonel  McCormick  saw  in  the 
medium  new  opportunity  for 


the  newspaper  to  expand  its 
public  service.  The  1,000-watt 
station  WDAP  was  acquired  in 
1924.  Under  the  new  call  let¬ 
ters,  WGN,  it  pioneered  a  series 
of  program  innovations. 

Under  Colonel  McCormick’s 
direction  WGN  grew  from  a 
low-powered  station  operating 
part-time  to  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  50,000-watt  clear  channel 
stations  in  the  country.  Station 
programming  has  been  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  continuing  interest  to 
him.  Among  the  originations  is 
the  “Chicago  Theater  of  the 
Air”,  a  feature  of  which  was 
his  weekly  address  on  current 
and  historical  topics. 

He  was  equally  active  on  the 
engineering  side.  In  1928,  WGN, 
at  its  own  expense,  installed 
Chicago’s  first  police  radio  sys¬ 
tem,  so  successful  that  it  revo¬ 
lutionized  the  city’s  crime-fight¬ 
ing  methods. 

WGN’s  sister  station,  WGNB, 
was  among  the  pioneers  in  FM 
broadcasting,  including  the  first 
facsimile  edition  of  any  Chicago 
newspaper.  With  the  opening, 
on  April  5,  1948,  WGN-TV 

made  its  entry  into  the  tele¬ 
vision  field. 

In  19.34,  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  formation  of  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
consisting  of  independently- 
owned  radio  stations. 

Active  as  Soldier 
Long  before  his  career  as  a 
soldier  began.  Colonel  McCorm¬ 
ick  had  been  deeply  interested 
in  military  matters  and  was  a 
close  student  of  military  his¬ 
tory.  In  February,  1915,  he 
went  to  Europe  where  he  cov¬ 
ered  the  British,  French  and 
Russian  fronts  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent.  He  made  an  extend¬ 
ed  trip  through  Russia  to  study 
war  conditions.  During  his  stay 
there  he  witnessed  at  close 
range  several  impoilant  battles 
between  the  Russian  armies 
and  those  of  the  Central  pow¬ 
ers.  Upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States  in  the  summer 
of  1915  he  embodied  his  im¬ 
pressions  in  “With  the  Russian 
Army”,  an  account  of  what  was 
actually  happening  in  Russia. 

In  July,  1915,  he  joined  the 
Illinois  National  Guard  with  the 
rank  of  major  in  the  1st  Illinois 
Cavalry.  When  ordered  to  the 
Mexican  border,  appreciating 
from  experience  the  importance 
of  machine  guns,  he  raised  the 
money  and  bought  four  which 
were  being  manufactured  for 
England.  In  this  way  he  intro¬ 
duced  the  machine  guns  into  the 
United  States  Army.  Another 
contribution  was  his  introduc¬ 
tion  of  rolling  kitchens. 

Upon  America’s  entrance  into 


World  War  I  he  was  assigned 
to  General  Pershing’s  staff  in 
F  ranee.  Desiring  more  active 
participation  in  the  fighting,  he 
joined  the  5th  Field  Artillery. 
He  subsequently  became  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel,  and  Colonel  of 
the  61st  Regiment.  While  in  the 
front  lines  he  was  cited  by  his 
brigade  commander  for  prompt 
action  in  battle. 

Following  the  war.  Colonel 
McCormick  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  for 
service  at  the  front.  He  was 
placed  by  a  board  of  general 
officers  on  the  list  of  officers  to 
serve  on  the  general  staff  and 
to  become  a  general  officer.  Be¬ 
fore  returning  to  civil  life  he 
seiwed  as  commandant  of  Fort 
Sheridan,  Ill. 

Colonel  McCormick  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  many  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets  dealing  with  historical, 
military,  scientific,  legal  and 
political  subjects.  His  longer 
works  include:  “With  the  Rus- 
s  i  a  n  Army”  (Macmillan, 
1915);  “The  Army  of  1918” 
(Harcourt  Brace,  1920)  ;  “Ulys¬ 
ses  S.  Grant:  The  Great  Soldier 
of  America”  (Appleton-Cen- 
tury,  1934) ;  Freedom  of 
the  Press”  (Appleton-Century, 
1936) ;  “How  We  Acquired  Our 
National  Territory”  (Chicago 
Tribune,  1942) ;  “The  American 
Revolution  and  Its  Influence  on 
World  Civilization”  (Chicago 
Tribune,  1945)  ;  and  “'The  War 
Without  Grant”  (Bond  Wheel¬ 
wright,  1950). 

In  the  Fall  of  1953,  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  Robert  R.  McCormick 
Foundation  to  administer  his 
charitable  activities.  The  Trib¬ 
une  publisher,  in  recent  years, 
has  contributed  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  several  charities.  The 
foundation  was  set  up  to  assist 
him  in  screening  requests  and 
making  contributions  to  worthy 
causes. 

• 

Toronto  Star  Calls 

Graduates  to  Reunion 

Toronto 

Men  and  women  who  former¬ 
ly  worked  on  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  are  being  rounded  up  for 
a  Toronto  Star  Graduates’  Re¬ 
union  Dinner  at  the  Royal  York 
Hotel,  April  23. 

More  than  350  former  Star 
editorial  department  employes 
have  been  invited,  and  early 
reports  show  that  they  will  be 
coming  from  all  parts  of  Can¬ 
ada,  New  York  and  London, 
England.  H.  C.  Hindmarsh, 
formerly  managing  editor,  and 
now  president  of  the  Toronto 
Star,  will  be  guest  of  honor. 
Chairman  of  the  Reunion  Din¬ 
ner  Committee  is  John  C.  Por¬ 
ter. 
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Highl^ht  Pictures  from  E&P’s  Joseph  Pulitzer  Album 


WHILE  GREELEY  LOOKS  DOWN  Mr.  Pulitzer  pulls  aside  the  veil  on 
a  bronze  memorial  to  his  father.  Placing  of  the  plaque  was  arranged 
by  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  last  executive  editor  of  the  World.  The 
Pulitzer  Building  is  being  demolished  in  a  civic  improvement  project. 


MEMORIAL  plaque  honoring  Joseph  Pulitzer  I  was  unveiled  a  few 
months  ago  by  the  Post-Dispatch  editor  and  his  wife  in  the  park 
outside  New  York's  City  Hall.  Recalled  on  this  occasion  was  the  first 
Pulitzer's  remark:  "Every  reporter  is  a  hope;  every  editor  a 
disappointment." 


IN  HIS  FATHER'S  SHADOW — Joseph  Pulitzer  was  pictured  here  with 
a  background  of  the  Pulitzer  Building  on  Park  Row,  a  silent  and  fore¬ 
boding  reminder  of  his  father's  illustrious  stewardship  of  the  New  York 
World  which  succumbed  to  the  "dead  hand"  of  his  will. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WHO  HELPEP 
HATCH  OUT  THAT 
BODACIOUS 
VeOUPEN  AIO? 


NOBOPy 
BUT  US 
CHICKENS 


“Total  daily  newspaper  circulation  went  over 
55,000,000  during  1954  for  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory  and  registered  the  largest  annual  increase- 
over  600,000  —  since  1950.  Sizeable  circulation 
gains  in  all  fields— morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
—provide  the  daily  newspaper’s  answer  to  tele¬ 
vision,  radio  and  magazine  competition.” 
editor  &  publisher  for  April  2,  1955 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
F.  J.  Nicht,  general  sales  manager 
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S  himself  has  used  to  climb  to 

the  top.  The  writing:  is  simple 
and  direct,  the  art  good. 

Syndicated  Scrihhling$ ' 
When  D.  B.  Gallagher,  who 
had  been  selling  things  all  hig 
life,  approached  retirement  age, 
he  began  casting  around  for 
something  different  to  do.  He 
was  most  interested  in  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  productive  old  age,  and  he 
figured  a  lot  of  other  folks  must 
feel  the  same  way. 

Through  the  years  he  had 
“scribbled”  a  grood  bit,  so  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  weekly 
column  to  tell  old  folks  how  to 
spend  their  time  profitably  and 
usefully.  He‘  called  the  column 
“Our  Senior  Citizens,”  and  he 
sold  the  Houston  Post  on  the 
idea  of  running  it. 

The  column  rocked  along  for 
a  few  months,  and  then  Mr.  Gal¬ 
lagher  and  the  Post  discovered 
the  readers  were  interested  in 
Mel  &  Jordan,  Partners  something  more  specific:  Secur- 

ego  State  College,  the  young 

writer  became  a  golf  enthusiast.  Almost  overnight  the  column 
He  left  school  in  his  senior  year  changed  from  a  general  weekly 
to  become  a  public  relations  of-  discussion  to  a  daily  and  Sunday 
ficer  in  the  Air  Force.  stint  answering  specific  ques- 

When  he  left  the  AF  in  1953,  tions  about  Social  Security, 
he  returned  to  San  Diego  state  Within  six  months  General 
and  finished  with  a  B.  A.  de-  Features  Corporation  became 
gree.  His  first  job  was  with  a  interested  and  syndicated  the 
public  relations  firm,  where  he  column  under  the  name  “It’s 
got  the  idea  for  “Mac  Divot.”  Your  Money.” 

It  was  his  way  of  combining  Since  its  start  Oct.  25,  1954, 


SYNDICATES 


Fore!  CT-NYN  Tees  Off 
With  Golf  Strip,  Column 


By  James  L.  CoUings 

With  Spring  only  a  redbud  and  she  wants  him  to  stay  put 
tree  or  two  away,  the  Chicago  and  engage  in  something  she 
Tribune — New  York  News  Syn-  considers  a  more  substantial 
dicate  is  ready  for  the  season  livelihood. 

of  duffers  and  drivers  with  two  Sandy  heads  for  tournament 
offeringrs  on  golf :  a  strip  and  an  play,  however,  and  at  depart- 
illustrated  column.  ure  time  he  has  sugared  her 

“Mac  Divot,”  described  as  a  up  enough  to  receive  her  good 
“weekday  sport  for  weekend  wishes.  Her  attitude  is,  we’ll 
golfers”  by  the  syndicate,  starts  wait  and  see,  maybe  it’ll  work 
daily  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  out. 

and  21  other  newspapers  on  And  it  does,  of  course,  as 
April  18.  these  things  always  do. 

The  strip,  by  Mel  Keefer  Artist  Keefer,  29  and  a  na- 
(artist)  and  Jordan  Lansky  tive  of  Los  Angeles,  was  grad- 
( writer),  concerns  a  golf  pro,  uated  from  high  school  there, 
Malcolm  (Mac)  Mac  Divot,  then  joined  the  Navy,  where  he 
gifted  player,  patient  teacher,  served  2%  years  as  a  dental 
homespun  philosopher,  shrewd  technician. 

student  of  human  nature,  a  When  he  was  discharged  from 
gentleman  every  inch  of  the  service,  Mr.  Keefer  studied  for 
way  from  tee  to  green ;  his  eon,  two  years  at  Los  Angeles  City 
Sandy,  recently  released  from  College,  leaving  for  the  Jeffer- 
the  Air  Force,  determined  to  be  son  Machamer  School  of  Art  in 
the  pro  of  pros,  with  his  dad’s  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  for  an- 
help ;  and  the  inevitable  grirl,  other  two  years. 

Marla  Brooks,  bookkeeper  at  While  in  Machamer,  the  art- 
the  club,  so  lovely  any  guy  ist  did  the  “Perry  Mason”  strip 
would  fight  to  carry  her  No.  8  for  King  Features,  later  on 

handling  “Dragnet”  for  the  Los 
It’s  Everything  Angeles  Mirror  Syndicate  He 
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Ever jbod^  needs  a 


“Flattery  never  hurts  if  you  don’t  inhale,”  writes 
this  kindly  expert  on  human  nature... who  daily 
shares  inspiration,  ideals  and  courage . . .  helps  the 
other  fellow  over  some  of  the  rougher  spots . . . 


National  Cartoonists’  Society 


Strength  for  the  Daj 


by  Dr.  Earl  L.  Douglass,  practical  clergyman,  delivers  sound 
suggestions,  common  sense,  and  guidance  on  everyday  problems 
. . .  interprets  St.  Paul,  Carl  Jung,  and  The  Book  for  our  times 
. . .  gives  millions  a  lift!  His  225-word  weekday  column  often 
makes  the  front  page— has  followers  of  all  faiths,  both  sexes, 
every  age  group,  builds  circulation  as  well  as  morale!  For  proofs 
and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 


since 


Cartoonist  of  the  Year  Award 

J  HOTEL  PIERRE  BALLROOM 
APRIL  26th,  1955  ^ 

It'll  be  the  merriest!! 

.  Extra  added  attraction.. 

^  NO  SPEECHES!! 

For  reservations: 

NATIONAL  CARTOONISTS'  SOCIETY 
140  W.  57th  St.  •  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Get 

Yoo*" 

Tickets 


$30  per  y  I 
Couple  I 


ChietBga  Tribune^New  Yarh  JVetrs 

Wmm^  Ken'S  ButlMma,  Xem  York 
^gnaucateo  mnCm  Tribune  Toner,  Chleaao 
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Teenage  Column 

The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  has  ready  for  April 
4  release  “Teen-Age  Mail”  by 
Dorothy  Ricker 
on  a  three- 
times  -  a  -  week 
basis. 

The  syndicate 
picked  up  dis¬ 
tribution  rights 
after  the  col¬ 
umn  appeared 
in  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  (Fla.) 
Tivies,  the  Mi¬ 
ami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald,  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  and  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express  and  News. 

In  a  letter  to  the  syndicate 
explaining  her  background  (“I 
am  now  44,  married  25  years — 
to  the  same  man”),  Dorothy 
Ricker  says: 

“From  the  beginning,  my  bas¬ 
ic  policy  toward  readers  has 
been  to  avoid  the  idea  of  ‘pro¬ 
fessional’  guidance  as  such.  In¬ 
stead,  I  would  prefer  they  think 
of  me  as  they  would  a  friendly 
neighbor — one  from  whom  they 
could  expect  sympathetic,  non- 
critical  opinions  and  common- 
sense  suggestions  for  solving 
their  problems.” 


Fire  Safety 
Gold  Medal 


Operation  Junk 
Is  Discontinued 


13,500  Paid 


To  Kalamazoo 


Washington 


L954,j 


read  ^ 
'ed  a 
with  > 
IS  in 
lially 
ans 
rest 


R&T  also  has  33  articles,  il¬ 
lustrated,  on  Little  League 
baseball  for  release  now.  AP 
sports  columnist  Whitney  Mar¬ 
tin  and  NEA  sportswriter  John 
HcCallum  batted  it  out.  It’s 
taken  from  the  authors’  book, 
“How  to  Play  Little  League 
Baseball.” 


8ived 

jene- 

lost 
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Religious  Feature 

NEA  Service  will  follow  its 
current  Lenten  series  with  a 
new  daily  “inspirational”  fea¬ 
ture  written  by  Dr.  Roy  L. 
Smith,  churchman  and  author. 

The  series  is  based  on  Dr. 
Smith’s  latest  book,  “Making  a 
Go  of  Life,”  and  its  intent, 
claims  the  service,  is  to  “pro¬ 
vide  a  day-by-day  guide  to  cre¬ 
ative,  purposeful  living,  based 
on  the  premise  that  there  are 
laws  of  the  spirit,  just  as  in 


•■law 

^fWiaterial  things; 

Dr.  Smith  has  been  editor  of 


the  weekly  Christian  Advocate 


1 1  since  1940. 


)V; 


1^ 


) 


Dr.  Bauer  Honored 
Dr.  W.  W.  Bauer,  who  does 
"Health  for  Today”  for  King 
Features,  has  been  awarded  the 
William  G.  Anderson  Service 
Award  for  1955.  The  late  Dr. 
Anderson,  a  physician  at  Yale 
University,  was  the  founder  of 
the  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation. 


Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette, 
Illinois  Valley  News,  of  Cave 
Junction,  Ore.;  Radio  Station 
KANS,  Wichita,  and  TV  Sta¬ 
tion  WBZ-TV,  Boston,  have  won 
the  Gold  Medal  Awards  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  for  outstanding  public 
service  in  fire  prevention  and 
fire  safety  during  1954. 

Announcement  of  the  winners 
was  made  by  J.  Victor  Herd, 
president  of  the  Board. 

Honor  Award  Citations  in  the 
daily  newspaper  classification 
will  go  to  the  following:  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  (N.  C.)  r«;tn  City 
Sentinel,  M  emphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal,  Tuscaloosa 
(Ala.)  News,  Anderson  (Ind.) 
Herald  -  Bulletin,  Antioch 
(Calif.)  Ledger,  and  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press. 

In  the  weekly  classification 
Montclair  (N.  J.)  Times,  Ord 
(Neb.)  Quiz,  Franklin  (La.) 
Banner  -  Tribune,  Blackduck 
(Minn.)  American,  Carteret 
County  News-Times,  Morehead 
City,  N.  C.;  Shakopee  Valley 
(Minn.)  News,  Western  Hills 
Press,  Cincinnati,  and  Garden 
City  (Mich.)  Guardian. 

In  the  radio  classification — 
WOWO,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.; 
WHO,  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
WHLM,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  and 
WMUB  (FM),  Oxford,  Ohio. 

In  the  television  classifica¬ 
tion — WMAR  -  TV,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  KTTS-TV,  Springfield, 
Mo.;  WFMY-TV,  Greensboro, 
N.  C.,  and  WHAM-TV,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

According  to  the  National 
Board,  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
did  an  outstanding  job  in 
promoting  fire  safety  con¬ 
sciousness  in  southwestern 
Michigan  communities.  Feature 
stories  and  pictures,  developed 
from  the  day’s  news  emphasized 
the  need  for  continual  fire 
prevention  activities.  Publicity 
also  on  fire  department  person¬ 
nel,  firefighting  techniques,  pro¬ 
grams  and  general  services 
rendered  helped  to  keep  the 
public  better  informed. 

The  Illinois  Valley  News, 
which  won  the  Gold  Medal  in 
the  weekly  classification,  car¬ 
ried  on  a  news  and  editorial 
campaign  for  better  fire  protec¬ 
tion  that  resulted  in  a  move¬ 
ment  for  the  purchase  of  fire¬ 
fighting  equipment  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  volunteer  fire 
department. 


The  boom  fell  on  “junk  mail” 
at  midnight  Thursday  when 
“local  patron,”  “householder,” 
or  “boxholder”  ceased  to  be 
mailing  addresses  except  where 
no  route  delivery  exists. 

The  experiment  began  Aug. 
21,  1953,  with  a  one  and  one- 
half  cents  per  ounce  minimum 
rate  applying.  Instead  of  low¬ 
ering  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  deficit,  it  increased  the 
costs  of  third-class  handling 
and  it  brought  angry  protests 
from  householders  and  letter 


For  Dope  Tips 
By  N.Y.  News 


earners. 

Hearing  on  the  postal  rate 
increase  bill  before  Congress 
will  be  scheduled  after  the 
Easter  recess. 


Orlando  Papers 
Add  New  Bureau 


Orlando,  Fla. 

Continuing  its  expansion  of 
coverage  throughout  Central 
Florida,  the  Orlando  Sentinel- 
Star  has  added  a  full-time  bu¬ 
reau  at  DeLand.  In  charge  is 
Sid  Porter,  general  assignment 
reporter.  Assisting  him  is  his 
wife,  Edwina,  formerly  of  the 
Sentinel  proof  desk  staff. 

The  Orlando  papers  now  have 
full-time  bureaus  in  eight  coun¬ 
ties  manned  by  12  staff  cor¬ 
respondents,  plus  a  one-man 
capital  news  bureau  in  Talla¬ 
hassee. 


The  New  York  News^  Sum¬ 
mer  campaigpi  to  rid  the  city’s 
streets  of  dope  peddlers  bore 
fruit  again  one  day  last  week 
when  the  newspaper  turned  over 
$2,500  to  the  Police  Athletic 
League  and  $1,000  to  four 
tipsters  whose  information  led 
to  the  arrest  of  14  more  nar¬ 
cotic  sellers. 

Jail  sentences  rang;ed  up  to 
five  years. 

Following  a  series  of  articles 
describing  the  effect  of  dope  on 
the  user,  the  News  offered  $250 
rewards  for  information  leading 
to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
dope  pushers.  (E  &  P,  July  17, 
1954,  page  51).  More  than  100 
persons  wrote  the  News  offer¬ 
ing  data  on  peddlers. 

Last  December  the  paper 
doled  out  $2,225  after  the  first 
eight  convictions.  In  the  case  of 
a  fruitful  anonymous  tip  the 
paper  named  the  PAL  to  be  the 
recipient. 

The  PAL  last  week  received 
$2,500  in  addition  to  $1,000  ob¬ 
tained  four  months  ago.  Four 
$250  checks  were  mailed  to 
private  tipsters. 

Some  40  more  prosecutions 
are  pending,  the  News  said, 
nearly  half  of  them  for  felony 
charges  of  selling  dope,  the  rest 
for  possession  of  narcotics. 


Third  in  a  series— 


Readers  React  to  McBride! 


Mary  Margaret  McBride  wrote: 

"I  can  see  how  parties  at  home  would  work 
out  fine  for  suburban  teen-agers  and  well- 
to-do  girls.  But  for  the  city  Jimmys  and  Janes 
who  live  in  small  apartments  such  informal 
parties  would  be  difficult.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the 
best  way  out  is  to  start  special  clubs  to  give 
city  boys  and  girls  a  hangout.” 


A  Seattle,  Wash.,  parent  wrote: 

"It  is  refreshing  to  hear  anyone— just  anyone 
at  all  in  the  whole  world— say  something 
about  juvenile  delinquency  that  doesn't  point 
the  finger  at  parents  and  awful  delinquents. 
As  time  goes  on  even  the  blind  people  in 
this  world  may  see  that  our  youth  problem 
is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  youth  as  it  is 
a  breakdown  of  our  social  and  economic 
ways.  In  the  meantime,  our  poor,  unhappy, 
wasted  young  people.” 


FOR  READER 
REACTION, 
Print 

McBRIDE’S 
5  a  week 
column! 
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50  Rockefeller  Ploio 
New  York,  20.  N  Y. 
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Personnel 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


agreements.  He  cited  the  Allen¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Newspapers  as 
having  an  excellent  handbook 
covering  office  rules. 

Charles  W.  Weaver  Jr.,  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager,  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press-Herald,  point¬ 
ed  out  that  it  is  in  the  areas 
where  matters  are  not  specifi¬ 
cally  covered  by  contract  that 
grievances  usually  become  more 
prevalent.  He  described  the 
grievance  procedure  as  a  safety 
valve  that  takes  care  of  the 
“steam”  that  arises  during  a 
contract  period  in  which  dynam¬ 
ic  changes  come  about. 

Unions,  he  said,  look  upon 
grievance  procedure  as  a  form 
of  continuous  collective  bar¬ 
gaining.  They  use  the  proce¬ 
dure  to  establish  by  precedent 
that  which  they  haven’t  been 
able  to  get  into  the  contract,  he 
added.  Management  uses  the 
grievance  procedure  to  create 
a  better  framework  of  employe 
relations,  said  Mr.  Weaver. 

At  a  panel  on  wage  and  sal¬ 
ary  administration,  Charles  H. 
Stout,  assistant  general  manag¬ 
er,  Speidel  Newspapers,  said 
that  surveys  had  shown  that 
“pay  is  not  necessarily  the 
most  important  job  considera¬ 
tion  to  newspaper  employes. 
Personal  satisfaction  in  their 
jobs  and  fringe  benefits  usual¬ 
ly  were  considered  of  more  im¬ 
portance,  he  said. 

On  many  smaller  newspapers, 
“personnel  is  everybody’s  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  Theodore  A.  Serrill, 
general  manager,  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  “I  mean  everybody  with 
departmental  or  management 
responsibility,”  he  said.  “A  pub¬ 
lisher  who  realizes  that  from 
60  to  80%  of  his  controllable 
costs  in  publishing  are  in  the 
field  or  payroll  costs,  will  work 
out  an  effective  personnel  sys¬ 
tem.” 

Pay  Problem 

The  pay  problem  came  up 
again  at  the  closing  panel  ses¬ 
sion  at  which  three  editors  par¬ 
ticipated.  Mr.  Isaccs,  Louisville 
Times  ME,  said  the  turning  of 
prime  writing  men  into  news 
executives  is  often  deplored. 
“Actually”  he  said,  “there  is 
nothing  wrong  ivith  it,  as  most 
writers  turn  out  to  be  good 
executives.  Both  are  important 
on  a  newspaper.” 

“The  real  tragedy,”  said  Mr. 
Isaacs,  “is  that  too  many  pa¬ 
pers  haven’t  yet  started  to  pay 
enough  to  attract  good  writers. 


ANPA  PRESIDENT  Richard  W.  Slocum  (left),  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
greets  NPRA  friends.  Shown  with  Mr.  Slocum  are  Dorothy  Masterman, 
Bulletin  personnel  manager  and  NPRA  director,  and  Cieve  Rumble, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times,  NPRA  past  president  and  chair¬ 
man  of  local  arrangements. 


There  is  nothing  wrong  paying 
writers  executives’  salaries.” 

He  said  personnel  managers 
can  help  editors  by  keeping 
them  abreast  of  going  pay 
standards  all  over  the  country 
among  newspapers. 

Hits  Guild  Trivia 

Mr.  Isaacs  said  he  had  no 
quarrel  with  Guild  wage  stand¬ 
ards,  but  he  did  object  when 
guild  members  don’t  give  a 
day’s  work  for  what  they  get. 
He  charged  that  guild  members 
were  often  more  concerned  with 
office  politics,  trivia,  etc.,  than 
with  their  jobs.  “That’s  where 
they  have  hurt  themselves,”  he 
declared.  “I  don’t  think  that 
publishers  should  have  to  pay 
for  men  who  sit  through  negoti¬ 
ating  sessions.” 

Mr.  Catledge  of  the  New 
York  Times  said  that  when 
editors  say  they  don’t  need  a 
personnel  system  it  is  “almost 
a  confession  of  incompetence.” 
He  pointed  out  the  news  de¬ 
partment  deals  entirely  in  terms 
of  people.  “We  have  no  product 
except  what  goes  through  peo¬ 
ple’s  heads,”  he  said.  He  told 
how  the  Times’  news  depart¬ 
ment  has  worked  out  its  own 
personnel  program  beginning  in 
1947. 

“One  of  the  blessings  of  the 
guild  was  that  they  hastened  the 
day  for  us  to  have  some  sort 
of  personnel  system,”  said  Mr. 
Catledge. 

‘Fire  When  You  Hire’ 

“The  time  to  fire  is  when 
you  hire,”  he  asserted,  telling 
of  the  screening  report  system 
used  by  the  Times  news  depart¬ 
ment  under  the  direction  of 
Richard  D.  Burritt,  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  the  man¬ 
aging  editor.  “It  is  not  enough 
that  they  (applicants)  can  do 


their  work,”  he  said.  “We  only 
want  to  hire  youngsters  who 
have  a  chance  to  go  on  up  in 
our  organization  of  nearly  800 
news  workers.  Our  first  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  the  total  organization 
of  the  New  York  Times.” 

Michael  J  Ogden,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Bulletin  and  Journal 
managing  editor,  said,  “we  have 
no  gimmicks,  no  tests,  but  we 
don’t  hire  without  personal  in¬ 
terviews  and  careful  checking 
of  references.” 

Newcomers  start  on  the  state 
side,  with  young  reporters  cov¬ 
ering  beats  outside  of  Provi¬ 
dence  until  they  have  gained 
sufficient  experience  to  warrant 
transfering  them  to  the  city 
side.  “We  encourage  reporters 
to  be  specialists,”  said  Mr. 
Ogden.  “We  still  don’t  think  of 
the  newsroom  operation  as  an 
assembly  line  job.  We  regard 
handling  of  news  copy  more 
important  than  just  writing  a 
headline  from  reading  the  first 
paragraph.” 

Newspapers  will  continue  to 
attract  good  men,  said  Mr. 
Ogden,  “just  so  long  as  they 
remain  good  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Ogden,  incidentally,  said 
the  Providence  papers  have 
found  that  copy  girls  have 
proved  themselves  better  than 
copy  boys.  “They  are  more 
alert  and  more  cooperative,”  he 
explained. 

All  three  editors  agreed  that 
it  was  an  unfortunate  situation, 
and  a  loss  to  gfood  newspaper- 
ing,  when  writing  talent  is  at¬ 
tracted  away  to  magazines  and 
public  relations  because  the 
newspaper  cannot  afford  to  pay 
salaries  that  will  hold  such 
people. 

Wheeler  New  President 

Warren  Wheeler,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  was  elevated 


from  secretary-treasurer  to 
president  of  NPRA.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Paul  W.  Bell,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times  and  Mir.  ' 
ror-News,  who  continues  on 
the  executive  committee.  James 
K.  Guthrie,  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun-Telegram,  was 
elected  vicepresident.  He  re¬ 
places  Ed  J.  Pelz,  New  York 
Times,  whose  work  load  would 
not  permit  him  to  serve  as 
president  during  the  coming 
year.  Mr.  Pelz  was  named  to 
the  executive  committee,  which 
was  enlarged  from  10  to  12 
members.  Tenal  S.  Cooley,  Jr., 
Oklahoma  City  Publishing  Co., 
was  chosen  secretary-treasurer. 

Elected  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  were  Ralph  Thornton, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune;  Fred  Hopkins,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News;  James  B.  Stick- 
ley,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Bulletin 
and  Journal;  William  Forrester, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press;  and 
Charles  W.  Weaver  Jr.,  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press-Herald.  Hold¬ 
over  members  are  Franklin 
Smith,  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor;  and  Dorothy  Masterman, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

The  NPRA  was  invited  to  St 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  for  its  1956 
conference.  Final  selection  of 
time  and  place  was  left  with 
the  executive  committee  to  de¬ 
termine. 

Humanimpact  Vs, 
New  Techniques 

“The  changing  newspaper 
business”  was  the  general 
theme  of  the  conference.  Tech¬ 
nological  changes  were  related 
to  the  human  equation  by 
speakers  and  those  who  took 
part  in  the  floor  discussion.  It 
was  generally  agreed  that  all 
sorts  of  machines,  devices  and 
techniques  were  “on  the  hori¬ 
zon”  that  will  make  newspaper 
publishing  more  efficient  and 
less  costly. 

New  methods  and  equipment 
on  the  mechanical  side  will,  in 
turn,  change  the  qualifications 
for  men  who  will  handle  these 
jobs,  Franklin  Schurz,  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  editor  and 
publisher  and  president  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute, 
stressed  in  the  keynote  address. 
(E&P,  March  26,  page  72.) 

Tells  of  Progress 

Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  gen 
eral  manager  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times,  said  he  was 
more  concerned  about  “people 
and  management.”  He  assert- 
(Continued  on  page  69) 
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Human  Impact 

(Continued  from  page  68) 

ed:  “The  machines  are  not  one- 
tenth  as  important  as  are  the 
people.” 

“The  newspaper  of  tomorrow 
is  here,”  he  declared.  “Because 
of  management  and  personnel 
inadequacies,  the  newspaper  of 
tomorrow  is  scattered  over  the 
world  in  bits  and  pieces,  instead 
of  being  all  in  one  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  model  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Chapman  cited,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  Oklahoma  City 
newspapers  are  running  their 
presses  at  production  speeds  of 
60  to  60,000  per  hour;  the 
Melbourne  (Australia)  Argus 
is  printing  process  color  on 
newsprint  at  speeds  of  40,000 
per  hour  by  offset — exceeding 
the  best  letterpress  color  work 
he  has  ever  seen;  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Newspapers  are  running 
probably  the  best  Teletypesetter 
operation;  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald’s  composing  room  is 
outstanding;  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Herald  &  Review  are  doing 
one  of  the  best  jobs  of  statis¬ 
tical  control  of  expenses;  News- 
day,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  is 
using  some  of  the  best  cir¬ 
culation  techniques;  and  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  is  pro¬ 
ducing  over  7,000  column  inches 
of  difficult  ad  composition  per 
week  by  means  of  photo  com¬ 
position. 

“The  newspaper  of  tomorrow 
is  here — all  around  us,”  he 
said.  “What  can  we  do  in  our 
own  shops  to  bring  it  all  to¬ 
gether  in  one  model  package?” 

‘Wailing  at  WaldorC 
Yet,  said  Mr.  Chapman,  30 
days  hence  “the  sacred  halls  of 
the  Waldorf  will  resound  with 
the  annual  wail  of  gloom  on  the 
high  cost  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing,”  alluding  to  the  upcom¬ 
ing  ANPA  convention  in  New 
York.  He  added  that  he  is  an 
optimistic  newspaper  manager, 
who  believes  “the  industry  is 
not  as  sick  as  some  would  pro- 
» claim.” 

He  offered  the  following 
eight-point  program  that  will 
help  newspapers  overcome  the 
status  quo  (“that  is  Latin  for 
the  fix  we  are  in”); 

“(1)  You  can  fill  your  pipe¬ 
lines  with  a  crop  of  bright, 
smart  young  men  and  women 
who  can  crowd  some  of  our 
top  boys  off  of  dead  center. 

“(2)  You  can  set  your  sights 
high  and  refuse  to  compromise 
in  selecting  or  recommending 
men  for  employment.  Testing 
will  enable  you  to  get  the  an¬ 
swers — hold  out  'til  you  get 


TOP  OFFICERS  of  Newspaper  Personnel  Relatione  Association,  at 
Louisville.  Paul  W.  Bell  (center),  Los  An9eles  Times  and  Mirror-News, 
retiring  NPRA  president,  congratulates  Warren  Wheeler  (right),  South 
Bend  Tribune,  incoming  president.  At  left  is  Jamas  K.  Guthrie.  San 
Bernardino  Sun-Telegram,  vicepresidant. 


superior  ability,  even  in  some 
routine  jobs. 

“(3)  How  many  of  you  have 
a  mechanical  engineer  on  your 
staff  ?  Any  newspaper  that 
can  afford  a  personnel  man¬ 
ager  (and  his  expense  A/C  to 
Louisville)  can  afford  an  engi¬ 
neer.  He  will  pay  for  himself 
many  times  over  in  improved 
methods,  etc. 

“(4)  Automation  in  your 
business  office  is  practically 
here.  Instead  of  a  couple  of 
clerk  replacements,  get  two 
bright  business  administration 
graduates.  They  will  create 
their  own  jobs — given  a  chance. 

“(6)  Be  bold  in  moving  within 
your  organization  to  give  you 
strength.  Example:  In  St. 
Petersburg  we  operate  a  film 
composing  room — 2  Intertype 
Fotosetters  and  11  people — 2 
shifts.  The  idea  for  this  project 
was  top  managements’ — but  the 
execution  that  has  put  us  al¬ 
most  one  year  ahead  of  sched¬ 
ule  was  Cal  Thomas’.  Cal,  al¬ 
though  only  30,  was  hired  as 
a  reporter,  served  a  year  as 
composing  room  foreman  and, 
because  of  his  exceptional  abil¬ 
ity,  we  created  a  major  depart¬ 
ment  for  him.  Cal  is  in  charge 
of  Art,  Dispatch  and  Engrav¬ 
ing,  integrating  all  these  de¬ 
partments  into  one  functioning 
unit.  This  department  also  in¬ 
cludes  one  ‘cold  type’  compos¬ 
ing  room.  Cal  is  in  his  present 
job  today  because  of  a  bold 
personnel  decision. 

“(6)  Ben  Faden  was  hired  as 
a  mailer — worked  as  building 
manager.  When  we  needed  a 
press  room  foreman  who  could 
be  a  boss,  Ben  was  picked — al¬ 
though  he  had  never  before  run 
a  press.  You  see  he  had  once 
been  First  Mate  on  a  Liberty 
Ship — now  he  is  captain  on 


eight  units  of  Goss  Press — a 
bold  personnel  decision! 

“(7)  On  the  Times  we  found 
we  were  going  outside  for  the 
really  top  jobs — General  Man¬ 
ager,  Advertising  Director,  Con¬ 
troller,  etc.  Last  May  we 
started  a  26-week  management 
training  course. 

James  B.  Stickley,  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Journal  and  Bulletin 
general  manager,  sketched  in 
the  social  -  political  changes 
which  have  taken  place  over 
the  years  and  have  set  the 
scene  for  the  new  era  now  con¬ 
fronting  newspapers. 

“Perhaps  if  we  are  patient, 
reasonable  and  intelligent  in 
our  introduction  of  new  pro¬ 
cesses  now  available  or  shortly 
to  become  so,”  he  continued, 
“we  will  once  agrain,  in  this 
new  revolutionary  cycle,  a- 
chieve  that  degree  of  employe 
acceptance  and  cooperation 
that  has  done  so  much  to  make 
our  industry  great.” 

“Money  wages  speak  clearly 
for  themselves  in  terms  that 
apparently  are  understood,”  he 
said.  “But  the  other  values  of 
a  job — the  security  involved  in 
working  for  a  successful — and 
I  underscore  successful— enter¬ 
prise,  the  protection  that  is 
being  built  up  for  his  retired 
years,  the  insurance  available 
in  many  forms,  the  increased 
leisure — of  all  of  these  the  em¬ 
ploye  must  be  made  more  con¬ 
scious.  The  job  of  labor  and 
employe  relations  is  a  year- 
round  proposition,  not  just 
something  to  be  turned  on  at 
contract  negotiating  time  and 
then  turned  off  when  agree¬ 
ment  is  reached.” 

Managing  the  managers  may 
well  be  the  most  important 
function  of  the  personnel  ex¬ 
ecutive,  declared  Mr.  Stickley. 


“Once  selected,  top  men  must 
be  constantly  encouraged  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities 
of  their  jobs,”  he  said.  “Ad¬ 
vantage  must  be  taken  of  every 
opportunity  afforded  to  give 
them  added  prestige  and  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  them  management’s 
policies  and  problems  . .  .  Mean¬ 
time,  a  constant  search  must 
be  carried  on  for  new  manage¬ 
ment  material.  Never  allow  the 
tree  to  die  at  the  top.” 

A  knowledge  of  union  ob¬ 
jectives,  methods,  leadership 
and  politics,  he  added,  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  man  in  charge  of 
personnel. 

Atom  Is  Biggest 
Story — Bobbins 

The  littlest  thing  known  to 
man — the  atom — is  the  biggest 
story  of  the  day,  yet  newspa¬ 
pers  have  failed  to  keep  the 
public  advised  on  the  peacetime 
impact  of  atomic  energy, 
Charles  Robbins,  executive 
manager.  Atomic  Industrial 
Forum,  Inc.,  told  the  newspaper 
personnel  managers. 

Mr.  Robbins  was  critical  of 
the  newspaper’s  role  to  date  in 
educating  the  public  on  the  im¬ 
portance  and  value  of  atomic 
energy  aside  from  the  “fear¬ 
some  story  of  nuclear  weapons.” 
Speaking  as  a  former  newspa¬ 
per  managing  editor  (Wall 
Street  Journal) ,  Mr.  Robbins 
said: 

“My  own  belief  is  that  the 
newspaper  profession  hasn’t  yet 
realized  fully  what  is  going  on, 
hasn’t  covered  the  story  and  is 
therefore  not  living  up  to  its 
responsibility.” 

Urges  Greater  Interest 

He  offered  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  on  how  newspapermen 
can  keep  abreast  of  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  atomic  energy 
field: 

“1.  Personnel  men  ought  to 
look  for  more  reporters  who 
have  had  scientific  training  and 
who  have  a  fascination  for  the 
wonders  of  the  physical  world 
and  a  capacity  to  write  about 
them. 

“2.  Editors  should  learn 
something  about  atomic  energy; 
if  they  do  they  will  be  more 
valuable  to  their  papers  and 
will  make  better  news  assign¬ 
ments. 

“3.  News  of  atomic  energy 
should  be  more  explanatory  and 
more  interpretive.  It  just  isn’t 
possible  to  cover  this  field  with 
a  couple  hundred  words.  Edi¬ 
tors  should  realize  that  they 
have  an  educational  responsi¬ 
bility  along  with  reporting  yes¬ 
terday’s  news.” 
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Inter  America 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

although  Somoza  did  not  re¬ 
spect  the  treaty  protecting 
asylum  he  did  respect  the 
lAPA. 

By  formal  resolution  the 
board  accepted  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  committee  and  dispatch¬ 
ed  cables  to:  1.  President  So¬ 
moza  of  Nicaragua  asking  for 
the  release  of  Pedro  Joaquin 
Chamorro  Jr.,  and  to  permit 
Mr.  Robleto  to  return  home  to 
practice  his  profession;  2.  to 
President  Pinella  of  Colombia 
asking  him  to  modify  decree 
3,000  which  is  classified  as  a 
“gag”  law,  and  to  ignore  in¬ 
fluences  in  his  country  that  are 
trying  to  get  him  to  muzzle  the 
press. 

OCC  in  Business 

Chairman  Reitemeyer  re¬ 
ported  that  the  lAPA  Office 
of  Certified  Circulation,  launch¬ 
ed  a  year  ago,  has  10  active 
members  and  24  associate  mem¬ 
bers  and  has  completed  seven 
audits  of  member  papers  in 
Latin  America. 

lAPA  membership  now  stands 
at  376  compared  with  836  a 
year  ago.  He  urged  a  continu¬ 
ing  membership  drive  and  a 
moratorium  on  new  projects 
for  the  association  until  its  re¬ 
sources  could  be  expanded. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  IAPA  treasurer, 
reported  a  bank  balance  of  $19,- 
331  as  of  March  1,  compared 
with  $15,352  a  year  ago.  In¬ 
come  was  Up  and  expenses  had 
been  trimmed,  he  stated. 

William  H.  Cowles,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman  -  Review, 
chairman  of  the  scholarship 
committee,  reported  that  two 
contributions  had  been  re¬ 
ceived:  $852  from  the  1954  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Americas  Founda¬ 
tion  held  in  connection  with  the 
1954  convention  in  Brazil,  and 
$2,500  donated  by  John  S. 
Knight,  Knight  Newspapers, 
for  an  annual  La  Prensa  Schol¬ 
arship.  The  committee  presented 
a  detailed  plan  for  awarding 
scholarships  to  students  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  Latin  America  to  at¬ 
tend  school  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
for  students  in  the  U.S.  to  at¬ 
tend  school  in  Latin  America. 
Solicitation  of  funds  will  be 
carried  on  later. 

Scholarship  Fund 

Jorge  Quintana  of  Bohemia, 
Havana,  reported  to  the  board 
that  his  magazine  was  prepared 
to  contribute  to  the  fund.  An 
offer  of  a  $500  prize  in  the 
name  of  President  Batista  of 


Cuba  “to  the  journalist  who 
most  brilliantly  expresses  his 
ideas  on  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression,  harmonized 
with  the  needs  of  the  nation” 
was  rejected  by  the  board  with 
the  following  resolution: 

“According  to  its  basic  tra¬ 
ditions,  IAPA  cannot  receive  or 
administer  any  funds  given  by 
any  government  for  any  reason 
whatever.” 

The  Scholarship  P\md  has 
been  incorporated  in  New  York 
State  and  its  board  of  directors 
is  the  same  as  IAPA.  Mr. 
Cowles  was  elected  president  of 
the  Fund;  elected  vicepresidents 
were  Mr.  Knight  and  Alberto 
Gainza  Paz;  Mr.  Brown  was 
named  treasurer  and  James  Ca- 
nel,  IAPA  manager,  was  named 
secretary. 

President’s  Greeting 

President  Carlos  Castillo  Ar¬ 
mas  of  Guatemala  received  the 
IAPA  board  members  at  a  re¬ 
ception  in  the  Presidential  pal¬ 
ace,  Guatemala  City,  March  25. 
In  a  formal  address  he  declared 
freedom  of  expression  is  most 
important  and  it  should  be  in¬ 
violate  from  one  end  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  the  other. 

“A  government  that  has  been 
born  after  a  struggle  by  the 
people  to  break  the  chains  of 
Marxist  slavery  has  to  be  a 
leader  of  freedom  and  justice 
even  though  for  this  it  may 
have  to  clash  with  interests, 
misunderstanding,  passions,  am¬ 
bitions  and  hatreds  at  times 
with  the  demented  ones  of  the 
extreme  left  and  others  with 
the  petrified  brains  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  right. 

“And  this  is  the  reason  on 
which  is  based  responsibility  for 
freedom  of  expression  and  my 
vehement  wish  that  under  the 
shelter  of  this  freedom  journ¬ 
alism  will  fill  its  fecund  mission 
for  the  reconstruction  of  Gua¬ 
temala  and  that  the  livelihood 
and  aggrandizement  of  the 
American  continent  demands,” 
the  president  said. 

Veteran  Honored 

The  board  honored  one  of  its 
own  members  since  1950,  Guil¬ 
lermo  Perez  de  Arce,  who  is 
now  84  years  old.  He  was  cited 
for  his  devotion  to  the  high 
ideals  and  standards  of  IAPA 
and  was  declared  to  be  “the 
grand  gentleman  of  the  free 
press  of  the  Americas.”  A 
plaque  to  this  effect  is  to  be 
presented  to  him  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  New  Orleans  in  Oc¬ 
tober  at  which  time  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  elect  him  a  life  mem¬ 
ber  of  IAPA. 

Members  of  the  IAPA  board 
attending  the  meeting,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Mr.  Reitemeyer,  Mr. 


DuBois,  Mr.  Bittencourt,  Mr. 
Cowles,  Mr.  Brown  were: 

Max  Chauvet,  Le  Nouvel- 
liste.  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti; 
Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  La  Pres- 
na,  Buenos  Aires;  Angel  Ram¬ 
os,  El  Mundo,  San  Juan,  Puer¬ 
to  Rico;  John  S.  Knight, 
Knight  Newspapers,  Chicago; 
Andrew  Heiskell,  Life  maga¬ 
zine,  New  York;  William  M. 
Pepper,  Gainesville  (Fla.) 
Sun. 

Raoul  Alfonso  Gonse,  El 
Mundo,  Havana;  Roger  Ferger, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Edward 
Scripps,  Provo  (Utah)  Daily 
Herald;  Marshall  Field  Jr., 
Chicago  Sun-Times;  Jorge 
Quintana,  Bohemia,  Havana; 
James  G.  Stahlman,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner;  Heman  Rob¬ 
leto,  Flecha,  Managua,  Nicar¬ 
agua;  S.  G.  Fletcher,  Kings¬ 
ton  (Jamaica)  Daily  Gleaner. 

Leo  Permuy,  Trinidad 
Guardian;  Thomas  L.  Kemey, 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times;  Guil¬ 
lermo  Perez  de  Arce,  El  Mer¬ 
curic,  Santiaga,  Chile;  Joshua 
Powers,  Editors  Press  Service, 
New  York;  John  T.  O’Rourke, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily 

News;  John  M.  Brogan,  Hearst 
Corporation,  N.  Y.;  Ramon 
Blanco,  El  Imparcial,  Guate¬ 
mala;  Otilio  Ulate,  Diario  de 
Costa  Rica,  San  Jose;  and 
James  Canel,  IAPA  manager. 

Members  of  IAPA  who  ob¬ 
served  at  the  meeting  were: 
Augustin  Edwards,  El  Mercur¬ 
ic  Santiago,  Chile,  who  was  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  freedom  of  the  press 
committee;  Calvo  Navarro,  La 
Hora,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica; 
and  Jack  Fendell,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  representative  in  Latin 
America. 

Advisory  (Council 

The  board  approved  a  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  provid¬ 
ing  for  an  “Advisory  Council” 
of  past  presidents  and  past 
chairmen  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  who  shall  participate  in 
the  management  of  the  associ¬ 
ation,  with  a  vote  at  all  direct¬ 
ors  meetings  but  who  will  not 
constitute  part  of  a  quorum  for 
such  meetings.  Members  of  the 
Advisory  Council  shall  also  sit 
as  members  ex-officio  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee. 

Distribution  of  directorships 
between  the  U.  S.  and  Latin- 
America  was  clarified  in  the 
same  amendment  providing  that 
no  less  than  one-third  shall  be 
identified  with  publications  is¬ 
sued  in  the  Spanish,  Portugese 
or  French  languages  which  are 
printed  and  circulated  outside 
the  U.  S.;  nor  less  than  one- 
third  with  publication  printed 
and  circulation  in  the  English, 
Spanish,  or  Portuguese  lan¬ 


guages  inside  the  U.  S.  as  well 
as  those  printed  and  circulation 
exclusively  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  outside  the  U.  S. 

Directors  Slate 

Nominations  for  the  15  di. 
rectorships  to  be  filled  at  the 
annual  meeting  next  Fall  in- 
eluded:  John  S.  Knight, 

Knight  Newspapers;  Miguel 
Lanz  Duret,  El  Universal, 
Mexico  City;  Angel  Ramos, 
El  Mundo,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico;  S.  G.  Fletcher,  Daily 
Gleaner,  Kingston,  Jamaica; 
John  R.  Reitemeyer,  Hartford 
Courant;  Julio  Garzon,  La 
Prensa,  New  York;  W.  H. 
Cowles,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review;  Robert  U. 
Brown,  Editor  &  Publisher; 
Thomas  R.  Kemey,  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times;  Paulo  Bitten¬ 
court,  Correio  da  Manha,  Rio 
de  Janeiro;  Ford  Baxter,  Roy¬ 
al  Gazette,  Bermuda;  Gabriel 
Cano,  El  Espectador,  Bogota, 
Colombia. 

John  G.  McConnell,  Mon¬ 
treal  Star;  Oscar  Stauffer, 
Topeka  (Kas.)  State  Journ¬ 
al;  J.  S.  Copley,  Copley  Press, 
Calif;  John  Herbert,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger; 
(Jeorge  Healy  Jr.,  New  Orlearu 
Times-Picayune ;  Joseph  B.  Bid¬ 
der,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
News;  Clarence  Hanson,  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News;  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Matthews,  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Star. 

A.  I.  Haddad,  Vida  Domes- 
tica,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Ruben 
Menendez,  El  Diario  de  Yuca¬ 
tan,  Merida,  Yucatan;  Jose 
Garcia  Valseca,  Esto,  Mexico 
City;  Jose  Dutriz,  La  Prensa 
Grafica,  El  Salvador;  Julian 
Lopez  Pineda,  El  Dia,  Teguci¬ 
galpa,  Honduras;  Manuel  Cis¬ 
neros,  La  Cronica,  Lima,  Peru; 
Alejandro  Otero  Silva,  El  Na- 
cional,  Caracas,  Venezuela;  and 
Francisco  Ichaso,  Diario  de  la 
Marina,  Havana,  Cuba. 


Women’s  Features 
And  News  Enlarged 

St.  LouiS' 

The  Post-Dispatch  enlarged 
its  Daily  Magazine  by  sii 
columns  March  28  to  accom¬ 
modate  more  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  of  interest  to  women 
readers.  Pages  4  and  5  of  the 
magazine  from  Monday  through 
Friday  will  carry  the  head 
“By,  for  and  about  Women.” 

The  pages  will  devote  more 
space  to  social  news,  clubs  news 
daily  instead  of  twice  a  week, 
staff  feature  stories  of  interest 
to  women,  plus  syndicated  fea-^ 
tures. 
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Pulitzer  Dies 

{Continued  from  page  7) 


He  died  at  11:45  p.m.  in 
Barnes  Hospital,  following  nip- 
tore  of  an  abdominal  blood  ves¬ 
sel.  In  February,  1953,  he  had 


process  of  sitting  beside  operat¬ 
ing  executives  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  asking  questions  un¬ 
til  the  duties  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  profession  were 
fully  understood. 

Left  Harvard 

Joseph  was  born  March  21, 


undergone  surgery  for  removal  1885,  two  years  after  Pulitzer 
of  a  small  stomach  tumor.  Last  I  had  virtually  abandoned  the 


fall  he  was  hospitalized  briefly  Post-Dispatch  to  go  to  New 
for  a  minor  operation  on  the  York  City  and  enter  the  excit- 

ing  arena  of  journalism  there 
Scooped  by  Radio  World.  The  elder  Pul- 

Post-Dispatch  executives,  no- 

tified  of  the  chief’s  death  dur-  the  World  that  he  rarely 

ever  revisited  St.  Louis  and 

toVreak  the ’sSry  in  the  first  ^^requenUy  sent  directives  to 
edition  about  11  a.m.  Thurs- 

,  tt  xi.  _  1  be  son  had  gone  to  St. 

day.  However  they  were  scoop-  Massachusetts 

ed  by  a  bulletin  broadcast  by  .  .  ,  .  ,  . 

rwTC  iha  fifAfinri  nflTilifltrfiH  secona  year  ai 

.1.  attiliated  Harvard— not  an  especially  in- 

with  the  Globe-Demoerat,  which  student-when  Pulitzer 

had  come  under  ownership,  just  j  ^  ^  ^is  formal 

a  week  ago,  of  Samuel  I.  New-  education  and  put  him  to  work 


Elizabeth  Edgar  Pultizer,  whom 
he  married  in  April,  1926,  sur¬ 
vives.  There  are  four  children: 
Joseph,  associate  editor  of  the 
P-D  and  vicepresident  of  the 
publishing  company;  Michael 
E.,  a  lawyer,  of  Beverly  Farms, 
Mass.;  Mrs.  Elwood  R.  (Kate 
Davis)  Quesada  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Mrs.  Louis  (Elinor)  Hem- 
pelmann  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Like  Father  Like  Son 


as  a  reporter  on  the  World. 


In  the  last  week  Mr.  Pulitzer  young  man  had 

had  taken  a  hand  in  moves  to  audacity  to  remain  out  of 
strengthen  the  Post-Dispatch  office  beyond  the  customary 

for  new  competition.  He  had  lunch  time  and  his  father’s 
personally  supervised  a  five-  tough  city  editor,  Charles  Chap- 
year  extension  of  a  contract  fired  him. 

for  a  King  Features  Syndicate  The  “Old  Man”  ushered  the 
package  and  had  directed  the  boy  off  to  St.  Louis,  bearing  a 
enlargement  of  the  paper’s  note  to  George  Sibley  Johns, 
women’s  section  daily  and  Sun-  the  editor,  which  read:  “Dear 
day,  based  upon  ideas  sparked  Johns,  this  introduces  my  son, 
by  his  recent  study  of  the  Joseph.  Try  to  knock  some 
Miami  Herald  while  he  was  newspaper  sense  into  his  head.” 
vacationing  in  Florida.  That  was  1906.  Six  years  later 

Heart  in  News  Room  president  and  editor 

Close  associates  of  Mr.  Pulitz-  T^”® 

.r',  denied  reports  th.,  he  had  *"? 


---  Dispatch  and  World  in  a  will 
l^n  a  contender  for  title  to  recognized  Joseph  .ns  the 


The  late  Mr.  Pulitzer  re¬ 
sembled  his  father  in  many  re¬ 
spects — his  sharp  facial  fea¬ 
tures,  tall  and  distingfuished  in 
carriage,  and  failing  eyesight. 
In  recent  years  the  editor  of  the 
P-D  followed  his  father’s  rou¬ 
tine  of  having  secretaries  read 
to  him.  He  usually  began  the 
day’s  work  at  home  around  8 
a.m.,  spent  the  morning  dictat¬ 
ing  memos  to  the  newspaper’s 
executives — the  little  yellow 
sheets  were  used  by  no  one  else 
— or  calling  them  on  the  tele¬ 
phone.  Rarely  did  he  give  com¬ 
mands,  but  his  suggestions  car¬ 
ried  great  weight. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  for  years  took 
personal  charge  of  selecting 
personnel,  particularly  for  the 
news  staff.  Ben  Reese,  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  managing  editor  for 
nearly  40  years,  once  recalled 
that  when  he  applied  for  a  job 
Mr.  Pulitzer  had  him  write  a 
memorandum  giving  his  experi¬ 
ence,  with  this  instruction: 
“Don’t  be  afraid  to  blow  your 
own  horn.  In  this  case  modesty 
is  not  a  virtue.” 


Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr. 
Next  in  Command 


the  Globe- Democrat.  They  ,  .  ui  •  i  •  x  ' 

.  capable  journalist  .among 

pointed  out  that  he  had  always 

spumed  monopoly  operation  in  '  •  rp_  * 


Shy  About  Prizes 


the  newspaper  field.  Two  tenets 
of  the  business  were  held  up- 


Sharee  in  Trust 
Under  the  Pulitzer  Newspa- 


permost  in  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  phi-  f®®  Tru«t,  Her^rt  I^tzer  was 
i  ti;-  to  receive  €0%  of  the  income 


i  ti;«  WToa.  VM  W  JTCCCiVC  WTO  VIA  lUWPIUC 

losonnv  •  1*  His  neArt  vtas  m  ^  ^ t 

Ih,  editorial  sanctum  rather 


.......  J  Joseph  10%.  The 

Si"  SI last  10%  was  tor  a  group  of 


The  Post-Dispatch  belongs  to  iran\x  in 

a,  ,  executives.  Each  son  also  in- 

the  community;  he  was  merely 


estate.  In  later  years  Herbert 


When  the  Post-Disp^h  <»me  reduced  his  income  share  to 
out  with  the  story  of  his  death  59^^  giving  10%  additional  to 
the  lead  bore  the  byline  of  Joseph.  Herbert,  who  lives  in 
Everett  A.  Graham  Jr.,  acting  Florida,  is  the  sole  surviving 
■city  editor.  Inside  the  paper,  original  trustee. 

229  column  inches  of  type  re-  Eventually,  by  terms  of  the 
counted  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  steward-  founder’s  will,  the  Pulitzer 
ship  since  1912.  Publishing  Company,  which  has 

That  command  passes  now  survived  the  Press  Publishing 
to  his  son,  Joseph  Pultizer  Jr.  Company  (New  York  World), 
(Mr.  Pulitzer  the  elder  had  ^vill  pass  into  the  control  of 
dropped  both  Jr.  and  II  from  the  male  gn^andchildren,  of 
his  name  in  recent  years  but  whom  there  are  now  five.  The 
he  was  frequently  identified  new  “crown  prince”  in  the 
with  one  or  the  other  to  dis-  Pulitzer  dynasty  is  Joseph  IV, 
tinguish  him  from  his  father  who  shared  the  spotlight  at  his 
the  founder  of  the  P-D.)  His  grandfather’s  three-score-and- 
son’s  preparation  for  the  task  lO  party, 
has  been  careful  and  thorough,  Pulitzer  II  was  twice  mar- 
much  along  the  lines  of  his  ried.  His  first  wife,  Elinor 
own  training — chiefly  by  the  Wickham,  died  in  1925.  Mrs. 


Except  when  he  was  cast  in 
the  limelight  to  accept  honors 
for  the  Post-Dispatch  or  pre¬ 
side  at  ceremonies  in  tribute  to 
his  father,  Mr.  Pulitzer  shied 
away  from  personal  publicity. 
He  was  insistent  in  his  modesty 
in  regard  to  the  five  Gold 
Medals  which  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
juries  have  conferred  upon  the 
Post-Dispatch  for  meritorious 
public  service.  He  would  never 
pose  for  a  picture  with  them. 

Some  years  ago  Carlos  Hurd 
wrote  a  file  obituary  of  the 
chief  which  received  this  nota¬ 
tion  by  the  subject:  “I  don’t 
think  I  have  impressed  the 
writer.  My  heart  is  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  news  rooms,  not  in 
the  business  office.  I  would 
hope  that  you  would  appreciate 
that  and  make  it  apparent  in 
my  obituary.” 

The  Post-Dispatch,  which 
marked  its  75th  anniversary  in 
1953,  looks  back  on  three  dis¬ 
tinct  periods  of  development  un¬ 
der  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  guidance: 
1.  Provincial  character  prior  to 
Word  War  I;  2.  Coverage  of  the 
national  scene  with  the  estab¬ 


lishment  of  a  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  in  charge  of  Charles  G. 
Ross  (who  died  in  the  White 
Hou.se  while  he  was  President 
Truman’s  pre.-s  secretary);  and 
3.  Post-World  War  II,  with  at¬ 
tention  given  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  scene  by  sharpshooting, 
roving  correspondents. 

The  newspaper,  while  espous¬ 
ing  liberal  philosophy,  has  been 
fearlessly  independent.  It  sup¬ 
ported  Adlai  Stevenson  for  the 
Presidency  in  1952  but  has  also 
been  one  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  staunchest  defenders  on 
foreign  policy.  Its  crusades  on 
Teapot  Dome  scandals  and  off¬ 
shore  oil  lands  have  made  jour¬ 
nalistic  history  as  well  as  politi¬ 
cal  dynamite. 

The  eight-story  Post-Dispatch 
plant  at  12th  Boulevard  and 
Olive  Street  is  a  monument  to 
the  editor’s  faith  in  news  enter- 


P-D  Honors  Namesake 

St.  I.0UIS 

The  Post-Dispatch  on  March 
27  carried  a  feature  story  about 
its  namesake — the  weekly  Post- 
Dispatch  of  Sykesville,  Pa. 
P-D  magazine  writer  Dickson 
Terry  went  to  Sykesville  when 
that  town  turned  out  to  honor 
its  editor,  Otto  J.  Nupp,  on  his 
paper’s  50th  anniversary  date. 
Mr.  Nupp  got  the  idea  and 
name  for  his  weekly  when  he 
visited  the  St.  Louis  World’s 
Fair  in  1904. 


4  Scholarships 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Meriden  Record  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Record  and 
Journal,  is  offering  four  $500 
scholarships  to  local  students 
who  want  to  take  journalism 
courses  in  college. 
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Strike  Closes 
All  London’s 
Newspapers 


March  went  out  like  a  tongue¬ 
less  lamb  for  50,000,000  Britons 
who  are  denied  national  dailies 
and  Sunday  newspapers  by  a 
wage  dispute.  A  strike  of  main¬ 
tenance  engineers  and  elec¬ 
tricians  began  March  25,  silenc¬ 
ing  even  The  Times,  which  had 
not  missed  publication  since  it 
began  in  1785. 

The  Times  and  the  Financial 
Times  appeared  without  inter¬ 
ruption  during  the  12-day  gen¬ 
eral  strike  in  1926,  the  last 
time  that  London  morning  pa¬ 
pers  did  not  appear. 

In  1926,  Churchill,  who  was 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  edited  a  Government 
newspaper  for  the  news-hun¬ 
gry.  The  Trades  Union  Con¬ 
gress  published  a  daily,  too. 
Other  papers  than  the  Times 
were  printed  out  of  London 
(mainly  in  Paris)  or  they  dis¬ 
tributed  makeshift  sheets. 

This  time  Londoners  are  re- 
d  u  c  e  d  to  looking  over  the 
shoulders  of  subscribers  to  pro¬ 
vincial  dailies,  unaffected  by 
the  strike,  and  to  listening  to 
BBC  newscasts. 

After  seven  days  with  no 
newspapers,  there  was  no  sign 
of  the  strike’s  end.  The  News¬ 
paper  Proprietors  Association, 
representing  nine  morning, 
three  afternoon  and  11  Sunday 
newspapers  distributed  nation¬ 
ally  (combined  circulation  47,- 
()00,0()0)  has  not  met  with  the 
strikers  since  the  first  day. 

The  proprietors  offered  $1.68 
increase  for  skilled  day  work¬ 
ers  now  earning  $29..35  for  40 
hours.  They  offered  arbitration 
but  refused  wage  discussions 
with  the  strikers.  The  two 
unions  involved  want  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $8.19,  refuse  arbitra¬ 


tion  and  insist  that  NPA  make 
the  first  move  for  more  nego¬ 
tiations. 

The  Newspaper  Society,  re¬ 
presenting  newspapers  outside 
of  London,  said  those  papers 
would  not  have  larger  than 
normal  press  runs  because 
“newspapers  generally  don’t 
take  advantage  of  each  other’s 
misfortunes.” 

American  dailies  published  in 
Europe,  including  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  New 
York  Times,  Rome  Daily  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Stars  &  Stripes,  also 
declined  to  funnel  extra  copies 
to  London.  It’s  rumored  that 
copies  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  (about  half  its  136,- 
000  circulation  is  in  London) 
are  being  blackmarketed  for 
35  cents,  nearly  nine  times  nor¬ 
mal.  Some  libraries  placed  uni¬ 
formed  guards  over  Guardian 
files  to  ration  readers  to  five 
minutes  each. 

Ice  Jam  Story 
Told  in  Pictures 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Photographers  had  a  Roman 
holiday  as  one  of  the  worst  ice 
jams  in  history  clogged  the 
Niagara  River  and  caused  vast 
property  damage  in  this  area 
this  week. 

It  was  a  story  told  in  words, 
too,  but  only  pictures  could  cap¬ 
ture  the  dramatic  impact  of 
200  million  tons  of  ice  crunch¬ 
ing  along  the  shore  in  the  lower 
Niagara  gorge  and  smashing 
docks  and  homes. 

Newspapers  in  this  locality 
ran  pages  and  pages  of  pic¬ 
tures.  Some  hired  helicopters 
for  photographers.  Air  views 
were  supplied  to  the  press  also 
by  the  air  base  nearby. 

One  of  the  most  widely  cir¬ 
culated  photos  showed  only  the 
spire  of  the  chapel  at  Stella 
Niagara  Academy  in  nearby 
Lewiston  jutting  up  forlornly  in 
a  sea  of  ice. 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast — three  offices  conveniently  located. 
Contact  the  nearest  office  for  a  confidential 
discussion. 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
James  W.  Blackbarn 
Clifford  Marshall 
Washington  Bldg. 
Sterling  S-4341-2 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Ray  V.  Hamilton  William  T.  Stabbleiield 
Phil  Jackson 

Tribune  Tower  235  Montgomery  SU 
Delaware  7-2755-6  Exbrook  2-5671-2 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  80) 


Judge  Breaks  Ice 
On  N.Y.  Court  Pix 


-  A  New  York  City  judge 

Citing  the  Materials  Policy  broke  the  ice  this  week  on 
Commission  forecast  of  1950  courtroom  photography  and 
that  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  was  splashed  with  a  bucketful 
economy  during  the  next  25  of  censure  for  setting  a  prece- 
years  would  be  about  3%  per  dent. 


year,  which  would  make  1975 
twice  the  volume  of  1950,  Mr. 
Ray  says: 


Matthew  J.  Diserio,  a  do¬ 
mestic  relations  court  justice  in 
Bronx  Children’s  Court,  per- 


“Assuming  that  the  Materials  |"*^ted  TV  and  still  cameramen 


Policy  Commission’s  forecast  is 
accurate,  our  national  income  by 


to  shoot  pictures  of  nine  teen¬ 
age  boys,  charged  with  invad- 


1975  might  be  expected  to  ap-  ^  high-school  class- 

proximate  $500  billion.  Assum-  ....  .. 

•  <  ir  j  The  justices  action  was  cn- 

ing  further  the  ratio  of  adver-  .....  4.  j 

.  .  .  ,  ticized  by  court  officers,  and 


tising  expenditures  to  national 


the  Appellate  Division  of  the 


income  to  be  3%,  our  annual  Supreme  Court,  which  has  dis- 
advertising  expenditure  25  years  ciplinary  power  over  lower- 
hence  would  be  approximately  justices,  will  investigate 

$15  billion.  Even  at  the  current  the  incident 
rate  of  expenditure  (2.5%)  it  when  one  of  the  defendants 
would  be  about  $12.5  billion”.  protested  being  photographed. 
And  if  our  economy  expands  Justice  Diserio  ignored  him 
at  a  faster  rate,  which  it  now  and  said,  “I’m  not  going  to 
promises  to  do,  these  advertis-  interfere  with  the  press.”  Bow¬ 
ing  figures  may  be  accelerated,  ever,  he  respected  the  requests 
Present  manufacturers  and  of  three  witnesses — a  teacher, 
advertisers  might  look  at  these  principal  and  an  administra- 


projections  somewhat 


tive  assistant — not  to  be  pho- 


wondering  how  their  own  opera-  tographed.  |  j^^utro 

tions  can  expand  to  such  an  Justice  John  Warren  Hill,  I  -j-gj.' 
extent.  They  mustn’t  overlook  presiding  judge  of  the  Court  of  I  g^grt 
the  fact  that  with  such  an  ex-  Domestic  Relations,  had  this  to  i 
panding  economy  there  will  be  i  exami 


a  corresponding  increase  in  the  violation  of  the  American# 
number  of  manufacturers  and  Association’s  controversial  I 

advertisers  and  undoubtedly  '  u  1  j  u  j  1 

„  .  .  -  J  4.  -  I  am  shocked  beyond  ex-  I 

some  brand  new  industries.  .  t4.  •  4.1.  /  4.  4.-  I 

pression.  It  is  the  first  time  | 

The  same  thing  holds  true  in  the  history  of  the  court  this  I 
for  existing  media.  Such  size-  has  happened.  It  is  contrary  to  * 
ably  expanded  advertising  bud-  everything  we  believe  in.  I  am  i 
gets  make  the  future  look  not  going  to  justify  any  justice 
rather  rosy.  We  mustn’t  dis-  who  shows  such  poor  judg-  - 

count  the  possibility  of  greater  ment.” 

competition  among  media,  a  Justice  Hill  said  he  had 
growth  in  the  number  of  units  specifically  ordered  there  be  no 
within  each  medium,  and  the  pictures  made  in  the  court- 
possibility  of  some  brand  new  rooms. 

type  of  medium  being  de-  In  explaining  his  action, 

veloped.  Who  could  have  fore-  Justice  Diserio  said  he  believed 
seen  the  rapid  growth  and  ex-  the  press  is  entitled  to  cover 
pansion  of  television  15  years  courts  so  the  public  can  be  in- 
ago?  formed. 

.  ,  u  1  u  4  4.V,  4.  “After  all,”  he  said,  “this 

And,  who  knows,  but  that  received  a  great  deal  of 

we  might  end  up  with  more  publicity.  This  is  a  pretty, 
newspapers  instead  of  less  if  serious  matter  and  the  citizenry 
total  advertising  expenditures  is  aroused.  What’s  the  harm 


reach  $15  billion  per  year. 


APforUP?  ARf 

Washington 


in  publicizing  it?  It’s  a  matter 
of  opinion.” 

Harold  Beckley  Dies 

Washington 


When  Warren  Duffee,  United  67,  who 

T,  _4.  ,  J  4,.  4  .  -  became  nationally  known  in 

Press  reporter,  learned  that  his  . _ ...  .  , 

^  4  4  journalism  without  ever  work- 

new  D  C.  automobile  tags  car-  ^  newspaper,  died  March 

ned  the  prefix  AP  he  went  29  after  seiwing  for  almost  25 


p.d.q.  to  the 
Bureau  and 


Motor  Vehicles 
worked  out  a 


years  as  a  congressional  press 
aide,  15  of  those  years  as  super¬ 


switch  to  an  AR  identification  intendent  of  the  Senate  Press  i 
which,  he  says,  makes  it  O.K.  Gallery. 
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FCC  Reverses 
tExaminer  on 
Mobile  TV 


Washington 


Stressing  the  diversification 
factor,  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  this  week  re¬ 
versed  an  examiner’s  recom¬ 
mendation  and  denied  a  Chan¬ 
nel  5  television  permit  to  a 
newspaper  -  affiliated  applicant 
Vin  Mobile,  Ala. 

WKRG-TV,  Inc.,  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  owners  operate  a  large 
number  of  Mobile  area  theaters, 
was  the  successful  petitioner. 
FCC  ruled  against  Mobile  Tele¬ 
vision  Corporation,  in  which 
Mobile  Press  Register  person¬ 
nel  have  a  20%  stock  interest. 
Other  minority  stockholders  in 
MTC  have  broadcast  properties 
in  New  Orleans. 

Included  among  the  minor 
stockholders  in  WKRG-TV  is 
Spring  Hill  College,  which  is 
owned  by  the  Jesuits. 

The  Commission  found,  in 
addition  to  its  objection  to  the 
Press  Register  extending  its 
control  of  media,  that  the  news¬ 
paper’s  radio  station  had  fallen 
•  short  of  desired  standards  in 
j  community  programming.  The 
i  examiner  had  concluded  that 
r  WABB  has  tended  toward  heavy 
I  commercialization  and  the  FCC 
said  the  evidence  supported  this 
finding. 

One  of  the  principals  in  the 
;  newspaper-affiliated  TV  opera- 
^  tion  would  be  Dwight  W.  Mar- 
^  tin,  an  executive  of  General 
_  Telecasting  Corporation,  who 
now  lives  in  New  York. 


had 

no 

irt- 


N.  Y.  Post  Names 
3  Ad  Executives 


nry 
irm 
;ter 


Guild  Corrects 
UP  Pact  Figures 


ion  '  executive  expansion 

ved  ^  Harry  Rosen,  adver- 

J  tising  director,  of  the  New 
j  York  Post,  has  announced  the 
creation  of  three  new  execu¬ 
tive  positions. 

Samuel  D.  Kelson  has  been 
appointed  assistant  national  ad- 
ertising  manager.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Post  sales 
staff  for  15  years.  He  will  as¬ 
sist  Mortimer  Berkowitz  Jr., 
national  advertising  manager. 

Lawrence  J.  Krakower  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant 
local  advertising  manager.  He 
joined  the  staff  four  years  ago. 
He  will  assist  Warren  Rinen- 
berg. 

Arthur  R.  Maloney  has  been 
appointed  assistant  classified 
•ess  a  Until  it  suspended 

jer-  I  publication  eight  weeks  ago,  he 
•ess  been  connected  with  the 

7  Brooklyn  Eagle  for  20  years. 


Correction  and  clarification  of 
some  points  in  the  United  Press 
agreement,  as  reported  in  E&P, 
March  26,  page  8,  were  made 
this  week  by  Steve  Ripley,  Wire 
Service  Administrator  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  agreement,  reached  with 
the  help  of  mediators,  ended  a 
guild  threat  to  strike  against 
the  press  association. 

The  top  minimum  for  news¬ 
men  in  eight  cities  was  in¬ 
creased  from  $135.50  to  $139 
(New  York,  Washington,  Chi¬ 
cago,  San  Francisco,  Boston, 
Detroit,  Philadelphia  and  Los 
Angeles).  The  top  was  in¬ 
creased  in  Pittsburgh  from  $124 
to  $1.39. 

The  top  minimum  for  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Cleveland,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis  and  Atlanta  was 
increased  from  $124  to  $127.50 
(not  $114  to  $117.50). 

The  top  for  the  rest  of  the 
list  of  22  cities  (Albany,  Balti¬ 
more,  Buffalo,  Columbus,  Dal¬ 
las,  Denver,  Des  Moines,  Grand 
Rapids,  Harrisburg,  Hartford, 
Indianapolis,  Miami,  Milwaukee, 
Newark,  Oklahoma  City,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  and  Seattle)  went 
from  $114  to  $127.50  not  from 
$114  to  $117.50. 

The  table  for  news  workers 
is  $60  for  beginners  (not  for 
those  with  one  year  experience, 
as  stated)  $70  after  one  year, 
$80.50  after  two,  etc. 

The  general  increase  goes  to 
all  employes — news  and  non¬ 
news — who  do  not  receive  as 
much  or  more  through  the  in¬ 
crease  in  minimums. 


New  Bank  to  Open 

Chicago 

Plans  for  opening  a  new  bank 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
building  were  announced  here 
this  week.  It  will  be  known  as 
the  Madison  National  Bank. 

The  bank  will  be  located  in 
the  concourse  of  the  Daily  News 
building.  Stockholders  will  meet 
in  the  near  future  to  complete 
corporate  organization. 


Jurors’  Libel 
Suit  Dismissed 

Vancouver 

A  libel  suit  brought  again.st 
the  Vancouver  Province  and 
Columnist  Eric  Nicol  by  eight 
members  of  an  Assize  Court 
Jury  was  dismissed  in  Supreme 
Court  here  by  Justice  H.  W. 
Mclnnes. 

The  jurors  were  members  of 
a  panel  which  convicted  Wil¬ 
liam  Wakefield  Gash  of  mur¬ 
der  a  year  ago.  The  action 
arose  from  an  article  on  capital 
punishment  written  by  Mr.  Ni¬ 
col  on  March  20,  1954. 

The  jurors  claimed  the  article 
reflected  on  them  and  that  they 
suffered  as  a  result.  Justice  Mc¬ 
lnnes  said  the  article  was  clear¬ 
ly  meant  in  a  figurative  sense, 
and  did  not  suggest  that  the 
jury  acted  other  than  in  accord¬ 


ance  with  their  oath  of  office, 
i  editor  8c  PUBLISHER  for  April  2,  1955 


Elder  Workers  Feted 

Portland,  Me. 

Five  Guy  Gannett  Publishing 
Company  employes  who  will  re¬ 
tire  before  Oct.  1  were  guests 
at  a  dinner  attended  by  200 
fellow  workers.  Wristwatches 
were  presented  by  Mrs.  Jean 
Gannett  Williams  to  Eva  A. 
Abbott,  Gertrude  Reed,  Harold 
C.  Gray,  Greta  Kerr,  and  Adel- 
bert  H.  Fowlie. 


: Classified  Rates: 


LINE  RATES  For  E.4CH  Consecutive  Insertion: 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— (Payable  With  Order) 

«  times  @  45c  line  each  insertion :  S  (g  50e ;  2  9  SSc :  1  9  Oe 
Add  15e  for  Box  Service 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

«  'imes  @  90e  line  each  insertion:  S  9  96e ;  2  @  SI. 00:  1  9  SI. 10. 
3  line  minimum;  I5c  additional  for  box  service. 

Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.  M.  i After  last  mail). 


COUNT  30  unite  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  for  box  infor¬ 
mation).  Boxholders’  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Repli  s  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


AnnDCCCs  Editor  ft  Publisher  ClassiBed,  1700  Times  Tower, 
MUUKCaa.  New  York  3S.  New  York.  Phone.  BRyant  9-3052. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Publications  for  Sale 

•  •  •  SPECTAL  NOTICE  •  »  • 
EDD  E.  ROUNTREE,  General  Partner 
in  our  firm,  will  be  in  New  York  for 
the  ANPA  and  will  be  staying  at  the 
BARCLAY  April  23-30.  He  will  ^ 
pleased  to  meet  anyone  interested  in 
buying  or  selling  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties. 

A.  W.  STYPES  &  CO. 

625  MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

PENNSYLVANIA  old-estebikhed  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  and  job  shop.  Grossed 
127,000  in  1964.  Own  building  (value 
$20,000)  ;  Duplex,  lino,  3  jobbers,  all 
other  equipment.  Asking  $37,600.  Box 
1286,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  FLORIDA  WEEKLY  and 
modem  job  plant.  $82,600  represents 
gross  and  real  estate.  Good  Equipment. 
Expanding  area.  Ideal  addition  for 
small  chain  or  semi-weekly  publisher. 
Reasons  for  sale  personal.  All  cor¬ 
respondence  confidential.  NO  brokers. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENfTY 

A  33  Year  Suscessful  Brokerage  Rec- 
3rd.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 

bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  19S, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

CALIFORNIA  exclusive,  soon  ready 
for  daily.  Grossing  $326,0(M>,  price 
$22:6,000  with  $70,000  down.  Clounty 
seat  exclusive  $30,000  down.  Papers 
as  low  as  $5000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  10160  Culver  Blvd., 
(hilver  City. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California 

MID-SOUTH  16  to  20-page  prize-win¬ 
ning  weekly  in  prosperous  eollegs 
town,  only  paper  in  growing  county. 
Absentee  owner  will  sell  all  or  part 
to  financially  able  man  seeking  choice 
opportunity.  Owner,  Box  1360,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service. 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

PAID  community  weekly  in  Chart 
Area  6.  Average  net,  $18,000  down. 
Box  1328,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  good  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  confidential.  Ap¬ 
praisals.  Management.  Newspaper 

Service  Ck>.,  601,  Georgia  Savings 

Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

SOUTHE31N  California  bi-weekiy 

grossing  $150^000.  Excellent  growth 
prospect.  $250,000  cash  outlay  re¬ 
quired.  Ideal  for  working  newspaper 
family.  Fine  equipment.  PO  Box  1202 
Main  Post  Office,  Los  Angeles  53^ 
California. 

MIDWEST  newspapers  bought  and 
sold.  Wide  experience.  Herman  H. 
Koch.  292.3  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  (?ity, 
Iowa. 

EDITOR  WANTED!  Florida  weekly, 
long  established.  Profitable.  Yankee 
owner  anxious  to  sell  immediately. 
Price  $8500  including  fine  plant. 
$2500  cash.  Broker,  Box  1271,  Clear¬ 
water.  Florida. 

MORE  THAN  100  SALES 

AND  we  have  or  will  get  just  the 
California  newspaper  to  make  you 
successful  and  happy.  Give  us  your 
siiecifications  and  we  will  fill  them. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside.  California 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SHOPPER  AND 
job  shop,  town  near  15,000  population. 
Much  new  equipment.  Price  of  $14,260 
on  terms  is  well  below  gross.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel  Newspaper  service,  Inc., 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

Ta.x  and  all  other  purposes. 
Experienced  court  witness. 
Complete  reports  submitted. 

A.  3.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

1  446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

UNOPI OSED  Weekly  in  keen  Ohio 
Town :  A-l  equipment ;  gross  $17,600 
and  rising  every  year.  Down  payment 
of  $10,000  handles,  including  building 
with  modern  3-bedroom  apartment 
above.  The  DIAL  Agency,  640  W. 
Willis.  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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Publication*  for  Sale 


NEW  FREE  Bulletin  of  excellent 
western  newspaper  buys  now  ready. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates  49&8I  Mel¬ 
rose  Ave.  Lios  Angeles  29,  Calif. 


Publication*  Wanted 


IN  CHART  AREA  S.  4.  S.  6. 
Have  $2,600  down.  Require  $4,600  net. 

Box  1216,  Editor  t  Publisher. 
WANTED  TO  BUY  daily  newspaper 
in  Midwest  or  South.  Experienced 
newspaper  man.  Have  $180,000  to  pay 
down.  Please  give  full  particulars  and 
include  sample  copy  of  newspaper. 
Write  Box  1454.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WEEKLY  or  small  daily  newspaper 
wanted  with  printing  equipment  or 
wiii  purchase  newspaper  printing 
equipment  separately.  Box  1496,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


Buaine**  Opportunitiea 


WILL  SELL  Attractive  little  printing 
shop  for  $7000.  R.  H.  Morrison,  New¬ 
ton,  N.  C. 

WANTED-GOOD  advertising  man  or 
managing  editor  desirous  of  purchasing 
third  interest  in  good  small  town 
Southern  daily.  Publisher  wishes  to 
start  retirement  process.  State  salary 
requirements  and  ability  to  invest  up 
to  $25,000  after  mutual  investigations. 
Box  1442,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


National  Advertiaing  Space 


Test  SANDERS  ABC  8 
Avon  Herald  News — Nunda  News 
Livingston  County  Leader 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Circulation  Promotion 


MAIL  CONSULTANT  SERVICE 
Specializing  All  Newspapers  -  ^d 
Class.  Eliminates  Mls-sending — Delays. 
Mailing  Systems — Procedures  provided, 
corrected.  All  Mail  Classes.  Anywhere 
U.  S.  Box  40,  Rugby  Sta.,  Bklyn.  3,  N.  Y. 


Claaaified  Advertiaing 


KEEP  your 

CLASSIFIED  OPERATION 
at  TOP  Elficiency 

$7.50  PLACEIS  in  your  bands  the  must 
complete  and  authoritative  book  on 
newspaper  Clasaiflad  advertising. 
Whether  you  want  to  START,  IM- 
l^OVE  or  keep  your  operation  at 
TOP  efficiency  —  ‘•Principles  and 
Practices  of  Classified  Advertising,** 
published  by  ANCAM,  the  Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  is  the  answer. 


NO  NEWSPAPER  should  be  without 
this  informative  book. 

WRITE  J'm  S'ep.  Secretary,  ANCAM. 
Inc.  Altoona  Mirror,  Altoona,  Penna. 
Enclose  $7.50  -  receive  postpaid. 


Job  Printing 


TABLOID  Newspaiwrs  printed  offse 
by  rotary  press,  only  $6  per  thousani 
copies  of  four  pages.  Institute  Press 
43  West  Barclay  St..  Hicksville,  N.  Y 


Syndicate*  -  Feature* 


i^EE  MATS  of  news  and  feature 
pictures.  All  sires  and  subjects.  Short 
filler  copy.  No  charge,  obligation,  ^nd 
name-address  to  S.  C.  SYNDICATE. 
2.70  E.  Ohio,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Preaa  Engineer* 

I.  E.  (PAT)  HURLBUT.  Qualified 
Duplex  Field  Exiiert.  126  East  Elm 
Street.  Independence,  Missouri.  Write 
for  Authoritative  Information  on  any 
problem. _ 

LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co..  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists; 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
36-26—31  St.,  Long  Island  City  6.  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-009S-0099 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Preaa  Engineer* 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 

6*1  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Phone  ORegon  6-7760 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists.  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164  976  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


COMPOSING  ROOM  (XINSULTANTS 
DISPATCH-C»NTROL  SYSTEMS 
Equipment  Designing 
Appraisals 

CROW  ASSOCIATES 

175  No.  Ridgeland 
Oak  Park,  Illinois 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  E.  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


NEWSPAPER  ARCHITECTS 


PLANT  ENGINEERING 
and  Planning  Service 
for  Newspapers 
Robert  W.  Dickerson 
2063  East  4th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Mail  Room 


POSTAL  RATES,  LABOR  &  MATER¬ 
IAL  COSTS  Have  mounted.  Install  a 
CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER 
and  turn  unnecessary  expense  into 
profit  Dollars  for  your  paper.  Con¬ 
tact  Wait  Williams,  1141  N.  Wash¬ 
ington  Ave.,  Scranton.  Pa.  Diamond 
7-2561 


Compoaing  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Compoaing  Room 

FOR  SALE 
INTERTYPES 
LINOTYPES 
REBU  I  LT 

2 —  Model  C  S  M  Tri-Pod  Aux. 

1 —  Model  14  Linotype.s 
Model  C  Intertype 

3 —  Model  8  Linotypes 
Model  B  Intertype 
Model  26  Mixer  Linotype 

2 —  Model  5  Linotypes 
REBUILT 

Delivered  and  Installed 
Satisfaction  Is 
Your  Best  Bargain 
Pay  after  you  see  machine  run. 
All  machines  guaranteed. 

CLYDE  CAULKINS  1 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST 
7th  at  Race  St.  WAlnut  2-7335 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Neaoaprint 

For 

Immediate  Delivery, 

STANDARD 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 

Domestic  or  Export 
SPOT  TONNAGE 
or 

LONS  TERM  CONTRACTS. 
WRITE  AGENT 
Box  1504 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Preaa  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

NEW 

HALL  PRODUCTS 

★  ★★ 

HALL  Mat  Roller,  bed  30" 

X  45" 

DURAL  Aluminum  Stereotype 
Chases 

FORM  Tables  &  Dump  Trucks 

6'  and  8'  Makeup  Tables 

HALL  Stereotype  Pumps 

WESEL  Electric  Proof  Presses 

MORRISON  Saws  and  Slug 
Strippers 

★  ★  ★ 

SOME  OF  OUR 

GOOD  VALUES 
IN  USED  EQUIPMENT 

16-PAGE  HOE  UNIT 

condeneed  type,  22  sheet  cut-oS 
Web  1515. 

2  16-PAGE  HOE  UNITS 

for  23  9/16"  sheet  cut. 

64-PAGE  GOSS 

4  units  and  Folder,  22Vt"  cut-off, 
all  cylinders  in  line. 

64-PAGE  HOE 

4  units  and  Folder,  21  %"  sheet  cut 

16-PAGE  HOE 

two  8-page  units  at  right  angletj 
with  Folder,  23  9/16"  sheet  cut 
with  A.C.  Motor  Equipment  and 
complete  stereotype  equipment. 

48-PAGE  HOE 

Quad  with  16  pages  above  and 
also  color  deck,  23-9/16"  sheet 


MACH 


HOE 

4  UNITE 
toll  stanc 

FLO 

PRACTU 

CONDIT 

WIT 

Parti 

I 

HENR 


Illinois 


12-24  P 
press, 
equipme 
CSn  be 
bian,  V 


TWI 

FLAT 
old.  G< 
&  4,  6 
newspai 
or  up 
with  cl: 
chase, 
etc.  Si 
"as  is 
expert 

WP 


JOH 

415  Lt 


LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES: 

2 — #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and 
#46479 

1— #8  8  mag.,  #47963 
1— #31  4-mag.,  #56467 
1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot.  3 
mag.,  #7618 

1 — Model  G2  Intertype  #16322,  with 
aux. 

8-page  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323  No.  4th  Street 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


LINOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as¬ 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Request 
Ijst^  Roth  200V4  W.  24,  N.  Y.  C.,  11. 

LINO.,  INTERTYPE  and  LUDLOW 
mats  bought  and  sold.  Over  1,000  fonts 
for  immediate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga¬ 
zines,  new  and  used  parts  on  hand. 
M.  Carbone.  617  Cherry  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 


1  MODEL  26  Linotype — 2  Magazines— 
Electric  Pot  and  Feeder.  $1800.00. 
For  information — Byron  W.  Warnock. 
Gibson  Publications,  516  Marin  Street, 
Vallejo.  California. _ 

COMPLBTTE  Teletypesetter  outfit  in 
perfect  condition.  Sell  or  trade  for 
Ludlow.  New.  Littlefield,  Texas. 


LINOTYPE  mats  Ionic  with  Bold 
Face  2  (7  A 150)  four  fonts  good  con¬ 
dition,  one  or  all.  Change  to  9-eol. 
page  reason  for  selling.  Also  com¬ 
plete  photo-engraving  plant.  Write  for 
proofs  and  prices.  Southern  Newsi>a- 
pers,  Inc.,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 
L.  R.  McCoy,  Mechanical  SupW 


MULTIFACE  PERFORATOR  —  prac¬ 
tically  new  with  8  pt.  Opticon  and 
5  pt.  Regal  magazines.  $1,600.  Box 
1443,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


16-20  or  24  PAGE  TUBULARS 

2  to  1  MODELS 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idsdu> 


MAGAZINES.  Mats  and  Magazine 
Racks  —  Vandercook  Proof  Presses. 
Write  for  new  Catalog  —  Foster  210 
N.  BROAD  -  Philadelphia.  Z.  Penna. 


223/4"  2  UNIT 
HOE  SUPERSPEED  PRESS 

2  Units  •  Pair  folders  •  bars  •  roll  stand 
with  hoist. 

FLOOR  FEED.  ONE  LEVEL  OPERA¬ 
TION,  PRACTICALLY  NEW  ME¬ 
CHANICAL  CXINDITION,  STEEL 
CYLINDERS  WITH  ROLLER  BEAR¬ 
INGS. 

Hoe  Ink  Rails. 

Particulars  upon  request — 
Immediate  Delivery 

HENRY  DAVIS  ASSOCIATES 

69-10  Yellowstone  Blvd. 

Forest  Hills  75,  N.  Y. 

ILIinois  9-5946  TWining  7-7381 

MOTOR  DRIVES  of  40.  60.  $0,  75. 
and  100  H.P.  AC.  Also  extra  control 
boards  AC.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box 
I  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 


★  A  ★ 

FLAT  anti  CURVED  Casting  Boxes 
FLAT  and  CURVED  Routers 


FOR  I 
Press, 
ately  1 
York  1 


Linotype  &  Stereotype 

Furnaces  for  gas  or  electric  heat¬ 
ing,  all  sizes  with  molds,  also 
pumps. 

COMPLETE  Goss  Double  Plate 
Casting,  shaving,  trimming  and 
chipping  block  for  21^^". 

CUTLER-HAMMER  Dispatch  Con¬ 
veyor  Sections  and  Parts. 


GOSS 
deck  ( 
drive. 
Bquipi 
Floor 
to  72' 
hoists, 
Iiarts. 
equipt 
finMi 


NO.  25  VANDERCOOK  Full  Page 
Proof  Press. 

HOE  Heavy  Duty  Saw  and  Trimmer, 
MILLER  Universal  Saws. 


64-PAGE  GOSS 


Magazine  Rotary  Press,  and  Miehle 
Presses. 


#  Sir 
rei 


♦  GC 
eq 

♦  CC 


★  ★  ★ 


Also  many  other  items. 
What  are  your  requirements? 


5401 


THOMAS 
W.  HALL  CO. 


Stamford,  Conn. 


Box 
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223/4"  4  UNIT 
HOE  SUPERSPEED  PRESS 

4  UNITS  -  2  pair  folders  -  bars  -  2 
roll  stands  with  hoists. 

FIXIOR  FEED.  ONE  LEVEL 
OPERATION 

PRACTICALLY  NEW  MECHANICAL 
CONDITION  STEEL  CYLINDERS 
WITH  ROLLER  BEARINGS 
Hoe  Ink  Rails 

Particulars  upon  request — 
Immediate  Delivery 

HENRY  DAVIS  ASSOCIATES 

(9-10  Yellowstone  Blvd. 

Forest  Hills  76,  N.  Y. 


Illinois  9-5946 


Twining  7-7381 


12-24  PAGE  3  deck  single  width  Goss 
press,  23  9/16*’  cutoff,  with  stereo 
equipment,  available  ateut  August  1. 
Can  be  seen  in  operation.  The  Colum¬ 
bian,  Vancouver,  Washington. 


TWIN  GOSS  COX-O-TYPE 


newspaper  pages,  22^4*  page  cut-off. 


expert  Machinist  erector. 

WRITE:  JEROME  FELDMAN 

The  FAR  Company 

366  Cupertino  Way  SanMateo,  Calif, 


DUPLEX 
UNITUBULAR 
COLOR  UNITS 


HOE  COLOR  PRESS 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS,  CO..  Inc. 


York  Dispatch,  York,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE 


Floor  fed.  Can  take  paper  from  SO" 


finishing  block. 

Address  Box  1463 
Care  of  Editor  &  Publisher 


Used  Presses 


papers  of  all  sizes. 

A  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  8u< 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 
♦  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5*01  W.  31  Street  Chicago,  Illino 

5  SCOTT  UNITS 


mior  and  black. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Bo*  903  Boise,  1 

editor  8C  publisher  for  April  2,  1955 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

ATTENTION 

8 

q 

P 

PUBLISHERS  !  !  .  .  . 

- 

EXPANDING  ?  .  .  . 

P 

.  or  5 

i 

1 

Just  Replacing  j 

You’ll  Find  What  You  Need  Here: 

Press  Room 

StBreotype 

12  PAGE  HOE  TZVa"  AC.  With  Stereo 

1 

AUTOPLATES 

16  PAGE  SCOTT  23^'  AC.  With  Stereo 

2  WOOD  JUNIORS  Ripht  and  Left  22%' 

2  WOOD  AUTOMATICS  Right  and  Left 

24  PAGE  TUBULAR  22%'  AC.  With 

22%' 

Stereo 

1  WOOD  Automatic  23^' 

24  PAGE  GOSS  23^*’  AC.  With  Stereo 

2  WOOD  Autoshavers  22%' 

32  PAGE  GOSS  23 A'  DC.  With  Stereo 

2  WOOD  Autoshavers  23^' 

2  UNIT  DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  Preu, 

AC  Drive.  22%'  With  Stereo 

Composing  Room 

3  UNIT  HOE— 22%'  DC  Drive 

LINOTYPES 

4  UNIT  SCOTT  22%'  DC  With  AC  Set 

3  MODEL  5 

6  UNH  HOE  21'/2'  DC  With  Stereo 

Nos.  11589-12144-14388 

AND  MANY  OTHERS  RI6HT  UP  TO  A 

4  MODEL  8 

60  UNIT  HOE  Pressroom  22%' 

Nos.  47184-S-6-7 

6  MODEL  14 

Stereotype 

Nos.  25136-28532-34758 

36087-36088-41494 

2  MODEL  19 

Nos.  20725-21708 

FURNACES 

2  MODEL  21 

5  TON  Hoe  Pot  Kemp  Immersion 

8  TON  Gas  Fired  Pot 

8  TON  Kemp  Immersion 

8  TON  Electric  With  Controls 

Nos.  32945-48730 

1  MODEL  22 

No.  39443 

1  MODEL  26 

No.  37214 

2  MODEL  29 

Nos.  56788-58362 

10  TON  Electric  With  Controls 

i 

;  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

We  are  planning  to  dismantle  and  store  the  following 

1  equipment 

located  at 

\  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

and  Will  Sell  Any  Part  Of: 

:  16  HOE  Z  TYPE  UNITS  22%" 

2313  •  4. 

2321  -  2. 

1  StMl  Cylinilers  •  Roller  Bearinvs  •  Spray  Fountains  •  Mainctic  Cylinder  Braku  1 

Late  News  or 

Fudge  Devices.  1 

16— KOHLER  Pedestal  Typo  3  Arm  Reels  with  Automatic  Tensions  and  Wood  Autopasters 

4— DOUBLE  Folders  with  Submarine  Dtlivtry  and  Cutler  Hammer  Conveyors 
«  4—2  MOTOR  Press  Drives  100/10  HP  for  DC  Current  With  Controls 

f 

"  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

’’  500  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  Bryant  9-1132 

•  •  •  •  • 

m  For  Presses  and  Equipment  of  Every  Size 

and  Description  Contact  us  at  Anytime. 

O 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Newtprint 


Stereotype 


cut-off  hand  caat- 


4'  and 
Oxford. 


George  C. 


fronted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 


WANTED 

223/4"  autoplate  pony 

23/4"  CASTING  MACHINES 
SINGLE  OR  PARALLEL 
AC  DRIVES 
60-75-100  or  125  HP 

HENRY  DAVIS  ASSOCIATES 

69-10  Yellowstone  Blvd. 

Forest  Hills  76,  N.  Y. 

ILlinois  9-6946  TWining  7-7881 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
Alao  individual  machinery  A  equip¬ 
ment  -  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
PRINTCRAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


WANT  Duplex,  Goss  Flatbed,  Ludlow, 
iJno  with  quadder  and  Offset  Press. 
Tompkins,  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago,  III. 


DUPLEX 
TUBULARS 
2  TO  1 
PRESSES 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

416  Lexington  Ave.  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  New*- 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th, 

Kansas  City  6,  Mo.  _ 

LINOTYPE  WANTED  as  soon  as 
poes.bls.  Late  model,  suitable  for  ad 
composition.  Ready  to  go  to  work.  Ad¬ 
vise  description,  including  model  and 
aerial  number.  L.  A.  Warren,  Oelwein, 
Iowa.  Daily  Register^ _ 


NEED  AS  quickly  as  possible.  Sixteen 
page  Tubular  press  complete  with 
stereotyiie  equipment.  Not  interested 
in  machine  that  will  need  major  over¬ 
haul.  Will  paqr  cash.  Write  D.  W. 
Calvert,  Mesa  Tribune,  Mesa,  Arizona. 


WANTBD  Ostrander-Seymour  800  Ton 
Matrix  Press  in  "junk”  class  with  good 
right-hand  side  frasoe.  CSW  Plastic 
IVpes,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  696.  Hartford 
1.  Conn. _ 


WANTED 

RECONDITIONED 

Elrod  and  Ludlow 

fully  equipped  and  must  be  in  A-1 
condition. 

Write.  Tucumcari  Daily  News,  Tucum- 
cari.  New  Mexico. 

HELP  WANTED 


Arti»t§ — CmrtoonUu 


NEWSROOM  ARTIST 

ART-CONSaOUS  Florida  daily  wants 
artist  to  process  art,  draw  charts, 
graphs,  dingbats  and  cartoon  illus¬ 
trations.  Must  know  spraygun  tech¬ 
nique.  Send  detailed  resume.  Box  1214, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


75 


HELP  WANTED 


ArtUu — CartoonUtt 


WANTED,  experienced  combinetion 
Artist  and  oopy-writer  and  layout  lady 
for  large  specialty  store.  In  answering, 
please  give  age  and  previous  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  to  Giles,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
703,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 


Circulation 


EASTERN  NEWS  WHOLESALER  has 
opiKirtunity  for  aggressive  experienced 
Home  Delivery  circulator.  Opportunity 
to  promote  circulation  of  leading 
metropolitan  newspapers  for  a  leading 
publishers  representative.  Must  be 
versatile,  promotion  minded  and  have 
ability  to  direct  and  expand  present 
home  delivery  organization.  This  is  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  the  right  man 
to  take  full  charge,  start  from  a  cir¬ 
culation  low  and  do  a  great  building 
job.  Bonus  arrangement  to  right  man. 
Box  1342,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  Manager  small  ABC 
Rocky  Mountain  daily.  Must  be  famil¬ 
iar  all  phases.  Box  1235,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  7,000 
ABC  daily  in  Chart  Area  11.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man  in  expanding 
field.  TELL  ALL  IN  FIRST  LETTER 
to  Box  1458,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  must  be 
familiar  with  all  phases,  for  daily  pa¬ 
per,  Spanish  required,  for  position 
in  Florida.  Information  held  confi¬ 
dential.  Write  Box  1444,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

FOR  a  deiiendable,  self  confident  Cir¬ 
culation  man  who  understands  and 
can  handle  promotions,  hire,  train 
and  supervise  rural  mail  solicitors  on 
operations  where  premiums,  prizes  and 
awards  are  liberally  used. 

WE  OFFER  excellent  salary  and  ex¬ 
penses  with  a  liberal  bonus  plus  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement. 

WRITE  FULLY  stating  experience, 
background,  references  and  when 
available.  All  confidential. 

PERSONAL  interview  arranged  at  our 
expense. 

Box  1503,  Editor  A  Publisher 


_  Clagsificd  Advertiting 


CLASSIFIED  Advertising  Manager. 
Write  or  Phone  Daily  Review,  Hay¬ 
ward,  California. 


AFTERNOON  AND  Sunday  paper 
Chart  Area  4  expanding  its  staff  has 
opening  for  an  additional  Classified 
Solicitor.  Box  1352,  FMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WE  ARE  Planning  development  and 
expansion  of  our  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Department.  Have  opening  for 
person  thoroughly  experienced  all 
phases  classified  to  handle  development, 
reorganization,  sales.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity,  permanent.  Afternoon 
daily,  14.000  circulation,  Ohio.  Box 
1605,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  7,000 
ABC  daily  in  Chart  Area  11.  Oppor¬ 
tunity tor  right  man  in  expanding 
field.  TELL  ALL  IN  FIRST  LETTER 
to  Box  1457,  Fiditor  &  Publisher, 

_ Duplay  Advertising 

PROGRESSIVE  medium-sized,  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  has  permanent  key  i)osi- 
tion  open  for  aggressive,  sincere,  hard¬ 
working  Display  Advertising  salesman. 
$600  to  $650  per  month.  Fixcellent 
•ales  training  program.  Send  full  de- 
tails,  to  Box  1213,  FHitor  A  Publisher. 
YOUNG  MAN  with  at  least  two  years 
newspaper  advertising  experience.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  advance  into  responsible 
position  for  right  man  with  ability  to 
sell,  promote,  layout  advertising  and 
plan  campaigns.  Circulation  over  10,000. 
Write  giving  particulars  to  George 
Marvin,  Beatrice  Daily  Sun,  Beatrice, 
Nebraska. 


HELP  WANTED  i 


Duplay  Advertising 


AD  MAN  OPPORTUNITY 

NEFID  GOOD  salesman  for  2  man  de¬ 
partment.  Salary  plus  participation 
monthly  bonus  bas^  on  fixed  per¬ 
centage.  You  earn  from  everything 
you  sell.  Nice  southern  daily.  Write 

Box  1345.  FMitor  A  Publisher. _ 

AFTERNOON  and  Sunday  paper. 
Chart  Area  4  expanding  its  staff  has 
opening  for  an  additional  Retail  Solici- 
tor.  Box  1.353,  Fkiitor  A  Publisher. 
SAUISMAN  Travel  intermountain 
states  official  sheriff,  police,  fireman 
magazines.  No  rackets,  established, 
accepted  magazines.  Commission.  Give 
background,  references.  Marcus  Griffin 
A  Associates,  Box  1035,  Carlsbad,  New 

Mexico. _ 

DISPLAY  advertising  salesman.  Per¬ 
manent.  opportunity-filled  position 
open  on  high  class  midwest  daily.  We 
want  a  young  hustler,  competent  with 
copy  and  layout,  ambitious  and  re¬ 
liable.  We  offer  security,  steady  ad¬ 
vancement,  unusual  extra  benefits,  top 
working  conditions  including  five-day 
week,  congenial  staff.  Clean,  prosiier- 
ous,  one-paper  community  of  40,000. 
Give  details  of  training,  experience, 
personal  data,  references.  Box  1306^ 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NFJW  MAGAZINE  serving  as  official 
voice  of  South’s  foremost  organization 
needs  complete  advertising  staff.  Man¬ 
ager  for  Atlanta  Headquarters  and 
part-time  representatives  for  other 
Southern  States.  Small  salary,  liberal 
commission.  Excellent  growth  possi- 
bilities.  Box  1303,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PROGRESSIVE  medium-sized  Texas 
daily  has  permanent  key  position  open 
for  aggressive,  sincere,  hard-working 
Display  Advertising  salesman,  prefer¬ 
ably  under  40.  Modern,  long  estab¬ 
lished  property.  Good  salary  plu» 
monthly  commissions.  Send  full  de¬ 
tails  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
13.55,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPECIAL  FIDITION  salesman.  Steady 
work  with  proven  organization.  No 
floaters  and  no  drinkers.  Must  be 
single  and  free  to  travel.  Excellent 
future.  Commission  basis  only.  Ex¬ 
perience  and  car  secondary  to  desire 
to  learn  and  make  money.  If  you 
want  to  average  $200.00  a  week  and 
are  willing  to  put  in  the  hours.  I’m 
interested.  Absolutely  no  pressure 
artists.  Write  Plateau  Features  Syn- 
dicate,  P.  O.  Box  149,5,  Denver  1.  Colo. 

AD  SALESMAN 
Top  midwest  twin  weekly. 

Box  1403,  Fkiitor  A  Publisher 
ADVERTISING  SALES  EXPERT  with 
agency  or  production  background  for 
top  position  with  fast  growing  chain 
of  5  weeklies  in  wealthy,  expanding 
suburban  Pittsburgh  area.  Tremendous 
opportunity  for  ambitious  man  to  fit 
into  unique  professional  sales  concept. 

Box  1401,  Fkiitor  A  Publisher.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Salesman 
for  15,000  daily  In  pleasant  northern 
Idaho  community.  Mild  climate,  sports¬ 
man’s  paradise.  Must  be  strong  on 
selling,  layout  and  copy.  Write  fully 
first  letter  giving  background  and 
references  to  ’Thelma  M.  Quist,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Lewiston  Morning 
Tribune,  Lewiston,  Idaho.  Interview 
at  ANPA  can  be  arranged. 
ADVERTISING  Manager,  experienced 
for  new  Daily  Newspaper  starting  in 
Metropolitan  Chart  Area  No.  2.  Write 
experience  and  salary  wanted.  Box 

1478.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  7.000 
ABC  daily  in  Chart  Area  11,  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man  in  expanding 
field.  Tell  ALL  in  FIRST  letter  in¬ 
cluding  starting  salary  to  Box  1456. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  Salesmen  for  new 
Daily  Newspaper  in  Metropolitan  Chart 
Area  #2.  Box  1479,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  wanted 
by  growing  group  of  newspapers. 
Prefer  young  man  with  ambition  to 
get  ahead  in  the  newspaper  business. 
Give  experience,  age,  etc.  Carmage 
Walls,  Care  of  General  Advertising 
Service,  Georgia  Savings  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

A  LEADING  Daily  Newspaper  has  an 
opening  on  its  staff  for  a  local  display 
salesman.  The  man  we  are  seeking 
should  be  between  25  and  30  years  of 
age,  and  must  be  a  High  School  gradu¬ 
ate-college  training  preferred.  The  ap¬ 
plicant  must  be  alert  and  aggressive 
and  have  had  sufficient  sales  experience 
to  demonstrate  his  capacity  to  sell 
local  and  national  display  advertising. 
The  man  we  are  searching  for  must 
be  proficient  in  copy  writing,  layout 
and  familiar  with  art  work  require¬ 
ments.  This  is  a  permanent  position 
which  offers  an  outstanding  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  the  man  who  qualifies.  The  com¬ 
pensation  is  based  on  salary  and  bonus. 

Box  1483.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXCELLENT  Opportunity  for  display 
salesman  with  ideas,  lay-out  ability. 
Ideal  location  in  Chart  Area  11.  PM 
daily,  good  salary.  Box  1441,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EXF’ERIENCED  advertising  man  for 
small  town  daily.  Prefer  young  man 
who  has  had  at  least  a  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  both  layout  and  selling. 
Apply  to  Ted  O’Melia,  publisher,  Raw- 
lins  (Wyoming)  Daily  Times. 
OPPORTUNITY  for  young  ambitious 
Display  Advertising  salesman  for  small 
evening  daily  Chart  Area  2.  Should 
have  at  least  2  years  experience. 
Write  giving  details  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  1499,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

PUGET  SOUND’S  smallest  daily  has 
need  for  young  ad  man  who  can  sell 
advertising  and  plan  campaigns.  Fu¬ 
ture  unlimited  due  to  rapid  industrial 
growth  of  town.  State  qualifications 
and  salary  expected.  Write  Box  1447, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial 

CAPABLE  woman  to  assist  with 
women’s  pages.  Must  have  the  ability 
that  will  merit  taking  over  the  de¬ 
partment  at  a  later  date.  Northern 
Ohio  six  day  evening.  Box  1212,  Fkii¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  young, 
fairly  experienced  newsman  on  18,000 
Virginia  afternoon  (Sunday  morning) 
daily.  General  assignment,  handling 
•ports  desk  as  relief.  Write  Managing 
Fkiitor,  Progress-Index.  Petersburg, 
Virginia. 

REPORTER  needed  for  growing  Ohio 
afternoon  6  day  paper.  Labor-industry 
beat  as  well  as  general  and  feature 
assignments.  Ability  to  use  camera 
helpful  but  not  vital.  Box  1247,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

ACCURATE  re-write  man,  aged  around 
30,  with  solid  experience,  preferably 
some  on  small  town  dailies.  Must 
know  how  to  write  news  in  clear 
concise  English.  Please  give  full  de¬ 
tails,  including  salary  requirements 
first  application.  Metropolitan  seven- 
day  newspaper  Chart  Area  6.  Box 

1.307,  Fkiitor  A  Publisher. _ 

ALERT  young  reporter,  aggressive 
Wisconsin  daily  22,000.  Courthouse, 
sports,  weekly  column.  Excellent 
training  siiot.  Send  full  details,  cllp- 
pings.  Box  1.341,  Fkiitor  A  Publisher. 
COPY  READER— Permanent  job  eve- 
ning-Sunday  desk  Midwest  city  of 
half-million.  No  spot  for  a  beginner, 
but  plenty  of  opportunity  for  young 
man  with  real  desk  experience  in 
highly  competitive  field  where  quality 
counts  more  than  quantity  production. 
Oimplete  details  salary  and  background 
please.  Box  1308,  Flditor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCFID  Deskman  able  to  han¬ 
dle  news  and  sports  makeup  on  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  New  York  City  Area. 
Progressive  organization  with  future 
for  competent  man  who  understands 
that  small  dailies  cannot  compete  with 
big  dailies  on  salaries.  State  salary 
requirements,  references,  date  avail¬ 
able.  Box  1325,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
YOUNG  REPORTER  and  feature 
writer.  Some  desk  exj>erience  desir¬ 
able.  Connecticut  industrial  city  of 
47,000.  Afternoon  daily.  9,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Good  opportunity  for  further  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1800,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


NEFID  immediately,  young,  experieno^ 
reporter  looking  for  future  on  dail) 
in  city  of  7,500.  Reply  Fkiitor.  Nobha 
ville  Daily  Ledger,  Noblesvllle,  U. 
diana. 


NEW  ENGLAND  afternoon  daily  a 
12,000  wants  desk  man.  Give  expa 
rience,  references,  and  salary  requlia 
ments.  Box  1335,  Fkiitor  A  Publisher. 


SEASONED  reporter-feature  writer, 
preferably  Spanish-speaking,  for  tia 
line  public  relations,  Miami.  Ba 

1305,  Editor  A  publisher. _ 

roiTOR-LEVEL  WRITER.  hea\7  « 
municipal  government,  for  fast  grow 
ing  chain  of  6  weeklies  in  wealthi, 
expanding  suburban  Pittsburgh  Area 
Responsibility,  high  ideals  vital  h 
this  top  position.  Tremendous  futon 
for  careerist.  Box  1400,  Fkiitor  A  Poh 
lisher.__ _ _ _ 

NEWS  EDITOR 
Top  midwest  twin  weekly. 

Box  1402,  Fkiitor  A  Publisher. 
AMBITIOUS  young  sports  writ* 
sought  for  May  Ist  opening.  Chart 
Area  six.  Some  experience  Necessarj. 
Must  be  service  veteran.  Send  fd 
background  salary  desired  first  letter. 

Box  1487,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

CO^READER  for  livewire  Chart 
Area  2  morning  daily  in  20.000  claa. 
Good  opportunity.  Box  1489,  Editcr 

A  Publisher. _ 

D^KMAN  Wanted  for  lively  Chart 
Area  2  newspaper.  Must  be  hart 
fast  worker  who  can  write  bright 
heads,  generate  ideas  and  carry  bi| 
load.  No  place  for  a  just  averar 
copyreader.  Box  1473,  Editor  A  Pah 

lisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Reporter  for  Klori* 
community  newspaper.  Give  full  iw 
formation,  including  salary  necdi 

Box  1481,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

GiENERAL  REPORTER,  male,  young 
limited  experience  for  upstate 
York  afternoon  daily.  Give  outline  rt 
education,  experience,  draft  statna 
availability  date,  salary  requinmentt. 
Box  1459,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ i 


SING  for  young.  HERE’S  OPPORTUNITY  plus.  Fof| 
ewsman  on  18,000  the  man  that  wants  to  get  his  teett 
(Sunday  morning)  into  a  job  with  a  future.  Job  connirti 
gnment,  handling  of  editing,  proof  reading,  dummyini 
Write  Managing  and  designing.  We  publish  a  monthlj 
idex,  Petersburg,  magazine  plus  books  on  pets.  Edita 
in  it.  He  has  an  assistant.  98%  d 
~Z  ^  ,  the  copy  is  sent  in  by  paid  corresponi 

for  growing  Ohio  Could  also  use  girl  assistant 

er.  Labor-industry  Write  in  detail.  All-Peta  Magazine 
'neral  and  feature  Rooks,  18  Forest  Avenue,  Fond  du  Lac 

'ST!™  Wisconsin. 

.  Box  1247,  Editor 

- - - -  JOBS  in  26  states,  beginners  to  *4i- 

I  man,  aged  around  tors.  Your  resume  should  be  in  oo 
srience,  preferably  g^nd  full  details  to  Birch  P«e 

vn  dailies.  Must  sonnel.  The  National  Newspaper  Sere 
te  news  in  clear  59  E.  Madison.  Chicago.  Illinok 

tare  ‘'wuiremenU  NEWS-ROOM-Trained  woman  who  cm 
ietronolitan  seven-  shorthand  wanted  for  combine 

irt  a!®,  k  Rot  editorial  and  secretarial  duties  li 

hif.hpr  York  City  for  remainder  ol 

- *  year.  Box  1486,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

olumn.  Excellent  L*''®’ 

I  full  detail*  din-  Excellent  opportunity.  Write  Fully 

Iditor  A  Publisher  gU^Herold.  Luverne.  Minnesota, _ _ 

euel  SPORTS  EDITOR  fot  aftemoon  daily 
Midwest  city  of  Some  general  news.  Don  Hall.  Herald 
ot  for  a  beginner.  Roanoke  Rapids.  North  Carolina. 
irtunity  for  young  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  six-day  after 
Bsk  experience  in  noon  daily.  Good  opportunity  f<* 
Reid  where  quality  young  sports  writer.  Box  1440,  Edi- 

uantity  production,  tor  A  Publisher. _ 

iry  and  background  WANTED  Experienced  reporter.  soia« 
Mitor  A  Publisher,  photographic  experience  helpful,  tor 
skman  able  to  han-  daily  in  fast  growing  Ohio  city  12.0H 
I  makeup  on  after-  population.  Good  chance  for  ri(M 
York  City  Area,  person.  Write  complete  details  d 
ation  with  future  qualifications,  background  and  expert 
I  who  understands  ience  first  letter.  Write  Box  14M 
innot  compete  with  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

ences,  ^date  .avaiU  YOUNG  MAN 

For  News.  Sports,  Camera  Work 
ER  and  feature  on  ffrowinir  New  Mexico  Daily. 

experience  desir-  ^  «« 

industrial  city  of  o  j  r  Necessary, 

laily,  9,000  circula-  Send  clippings,  resume  and  Salary 
lity  for  further  ex-  requiremenU  to: 

),  Editor  A  Pub-  !  Tucumcari  Daily  News, 

I  Tucumcari,  New  Mexico 
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YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
bvc  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
gfguis  buy  I  Payment  from  310  to 
tlM  for  single  photo-and-eaptlon  fea- 
nnf.  Free  information.  Gebbla  Press 
^ees.  19  East  48.  N.  Y.  C..  N.  Y. 


Promotion  Public  Relations 


OKE  OF  THE  MIDWEST’S  best  non- 
BCtropolitan  dallies  wants  an  unusual 
Bsn  to  do  advertising  promotion,  re> 
imrch,  linage  statistics,  make  some 
sdvertiser  contacts,  work  closely  with 
sdwrtising  manager.  Must  he  layout 
and  copy  expert.  There  are  exceptional 
salary  and  advancement  opportunities 
here  for  a  young  family  man  who 
'wants  to  get  ahead  in  the  advertising 
field  Give  personal  data,  references, 
labry  requirements.  Box  1802,  Editor 
fi  I^blisher. 


LOCAL  PITTSBURGHER  for  interest. 
Inc  non-product  National  Publicity  job 
with  future.  Must  be  energetic,  know 
photos  and  copy  for  all  media.  Recent 
newspaper  training  preferred.  Reason¬ 
able  salary.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
1492.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

—  ,1  ..■■•fvi  pag?^ 

edits  with  punch  and 
style,  tailored  to  your  community.  Box 
1490.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 
Trained  In  all  editorial  dei>artments. 
Worked  for  T  years  on  midwestem 
paper,  50,000  circulation.  Wish  to 
change  to  spot  with  opportunity  to 
move  into  desk  or  editors  position, 
'larried.  Age  35.  Missouri  Gradu- 
te.  Covered  beats  from  sports  to 
polities.  Feature  writer  and  can  use 
j^leamera.  Write  Box  1477.  Editor  A 


EXPERIENCED  (12  Years)  newspa¬ 
perman  specially  suited  industry  public 
relations,  news  bureaus.  College  grad. 
32.  married,  employed.  Favor  lowa- 
Illinois.  Box  1460.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED,  young,  J-grad  avail¬ 
able  now  for  general  reporting  in 
Chart  Area  8  or  9.  Box  47,  Arkansas 
^y,  Kansas. 

SALES  PROMOTION  MAN 

WE  HAVE  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  circulation 
sales  promotion  man.  Must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  copy  writing,  layout  and 
production,  plus  a  successful 
record  in  sales  promotion 
through  newspapers,  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio.  Prefer  man 
with  experience  in  newspa¬ 
per  field  but  such  experi¬ 
ence  is  not  an  absolute  re- 
gulrement.  In  your  reply 
please  give  age,  back¬ 
ground,  sample  of  your  work 
if  possible,  salary  expected 
end  references  to 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
BOX  1488 


Mechanical 


WANTED  an  experienced  preeaman 
lor  newapaper  in  city  of  60.000  with 
circulation  of  approximately  86.000,  to 
yperate  an  8-onit  Goaa  preaa  and  take 
complete  charge  of  preaa  room  opera¬ 
tion.  Must  be  member  of  Preeaman 'a 
union.  State  age.  experience,  refers 
encea  and  salary  expected.  Reply  Box 
1804,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


PUBLISHERS  REPRESENTATIVE  of 
a  list  of  newspapers,  magaxines  or 
trade  journals  to  represent  list  of 
radio  and  Television  stations  in  the 
southern  states.  Prefer  someone  with 
going  business  with  headquarters  pre¬ 
ferably  in  Atlanta.  Straight  commis¬ 
sion  basis.  Have  sizable  volume  of 
Southern  business  now  running.  Box 
1465,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 

UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 

INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  .  .  . 

BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Pariah  Classified  Advertising 
^Course.  20-week  classified  correspond- 
\ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
jeopywriting  methods  which  are  put 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-off. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  written 
examinations  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  si>eeiairsts. 

'  JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY!  Full  20-week  course 
(including  personal  guidance)  160. 
Registration  812  per  enrollee — balance 
fS  per  enrollee  per  week  for  16 
weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Parii^  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plana. 

2900  N.W.  79th  at.,  Miami  47.  Florida. 


WRITERS  SERVICES 

Literary  Agency 

PINK  PILLS  and 
PUBUSHED  AUTHORS  1 
One  does  not  swallow  a  pink  pill  and 
wake  up  a  published  author.  For  the 
sale  of  your  Stories,  Books,  Articles 
and  TV  playa — consult  MEAD  LI’raR- 
ARY  AGENCY.  419  4th  Ave.,  Dept. 
Y-8,  New  York.  N.  Y.  No  obligation. 
Write  TODAY  1 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 

PROMOTION  DIRECTOR  —  BriUiant 
young  newsman  now  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  seeks  publisher  who’s  service 
rather  than  gimmick  minded ;  who 
will  provide  workable  budget-staff  for 
solid  accomplishment.  Box  1880,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER,  experienced 
all  phases.  Send  for  resume  with  full 
particulars.  Box  1139,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Administrative 


AHENTION 

PUBLISHERS! 

PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 
Seeks  a  Change! 

A  PROFESSIONAL  with  proven  back¬ 
ground  of  Accomplishment.  Excellent 
references  who  will  document  ability 
to  do  your  job  effectively. 

Geographic  Relocation  only  reason  for 
desiring  a  change. 

AVAILABLE  in  30  DAYS 
Can  meet  with  you  at  your  conveni¬ 
ence  or  at  A.N.P.A.  Convention. 

Box  1413,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CONtROLLER-PUBLISHER^S  A  S- 
SISTANT — Costs,  work-loads.  Ma¬ 
chines,  personnel.  Eighteen  years  one 
newspaper.  44.  Sober,  industrious, 
family-man.  Member  INCFO.  Box 
1435,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


General  Manager 
or  Business  Manager 

PRODUCTTIVE,  diversified  exi)erience 
all  phases  newspaper  operation.  Suc¬ 
cessful  record  weekly,  daily  fields  in¬ 
cluding  strong  competitive  markets. 
Prize-winning  writer,  nationally  cited 
editor,  record-making  ad  salesman, 
circulation  builder,  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  exi>ense-saver,  profit-developing 
manager.  Achievements  in  merchan¬ 
dising,  promotion,  public  and  labor 
relations,  staff  training,  financial  con¬ 
trol.  corporate  organizing,  general  ad¬ 
ministration,  community  service.  ’Thrive 
on  responsibility  and  heavy  work-load. 
Four  connections  20  years,  ready  for 
larger  challenge.  Seek  expanding  op¬ 
portunity  not  possible  present  long¬ 
time  situation.  Age  42.  married.  Bra 
1408,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  UNDERSTUDY 
BUSINESS;  advertising;  general  man¬ 
agement  :  Princeton  graduate,  33,  with 
3  years  succesful  sales  and  marketing 
experience  in  manufacturing  company, 
preceded  by  6  years  resiransible  gov¬ 
ernment  service,  seeks  newspaper  car¬ 
eer.  Skills  include  sales,  administra¬ 
tion,  public  relations,  community  af¬ 
fairs.  Salary  less  important  than  op¬ 
portunity  for  sound  exiwrience  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  Capital  available.  Family. 
In  New  York  during  ANPA  meeting. 
Box  1425,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

l>RODUCTION  MANAGER 

Solid  successful  background  in 
cost  control,  personnel  suiier- 
vision.  labor  relations  depart¬ 
mental  coordination.  College. 

20  years  experience.  Member 
Typographical  Union.  42.  Ex¬ 
cellent  recommendations.  Box 
1421  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBUSHER  -  GENERAL  MANAGER 
Seeks  top  or  backstop  spot  with  chal¬ 
lenge.  ^perieneed  ALL  departments. 
Esi^ially  strong  mechanical,  budget 
control,  promotion.  Have  converted 
heavy  losers.  Cut  costs,  increased  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  circulation  40%.  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  and  Journalism 
B.Sc.  Box  1437,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


AD  MANAGER.  30’s  BA-J.  6^  years 
medium  size  dailies.  Excel  in  eora, 
layout,  promotion  and  training  staff. 
Seeks  potential  far  West  over  $7,000. 
Box  1601,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LOOKING  for  potential  production  or 
business  manager  T  Young,  married 
veteran  interested  in  any  job  with 
promise.  Experience:  BS  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  graduate  work  top  en¬ 
gineering  college :  held  situation  union¬ 
ized  daily  as  machine  operator- 
compositor  ;  knowledge  of  and  some 
experience  other  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  ;  job  printing  association ;  pres¬ 
ently  advertising  manager  two  weekly 
papers.  Box  1465,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  SMALL  daily  selling  in¬ 
terest  seeks  metropolitan  role  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  publisher.  Write  Box  1470, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Artists — Cartoonists 


CARTOONIST,  college  graduate,  4 
years  experience  as  artist  on  daily 
paper,  29  years  old,  samples  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1419,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST.  EDITORIAL 
EXPERIENCTED.  Pen,  brush  or  crayon. 
Numerous  reprints.  For  meeting,  re¬ 
sume,  or  tear  sheets  write  Box  1420, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  experi- 
enced.  veteran,  35,  married,  family. 
Semples  on  request.  Phone  Mornings- 
evenings  ACademy  2-3139  (New  York) 
or  Box  1433,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation 

FAMILY  MAN,  30,  employed  as  Dis¬ 
trict  Manager  for  past  ten  years  on 
large  West  Oast  dailies  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  Assistant  or  City  Circulator 
on  medium  size  newspaper,  or  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  small  newspaper. 
Starting  salary  secondary.  Personal 
interview  desir^.  A-1  references.  Box 
1225,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  Manager  or  AssisUnt 
— 12  years  supervisor  experience,  little 
merchant,  promotion,  sales,  all  phases 
of  circulation,  ABC,  Family  man,  82, 
Chart  Area  1,  Write  Box  1329,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCE  includes  being  Assist¬ 
ant  Circulation  Manager  on  top  paper 
in  160,000  class.  Extensive  promotion 
background.  Excellent  references.  D^ 
sire  top  spot  on  paper  in  same  class 
or  larger.  Complete  resume  on  request. 
Box  1818,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  Young  assistant  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  desires  position  for 
advancement.  Knows  all  phases  of 
Circulation.  Hard  worker  with  proven 
record.  Family  man.  Can  offer  best 
references.  Box  1416,  Editor  A  PuIh 
Usher. 


CIRCULATION  Manager  of  80.000 
daily  seeks  job  manager,  sub  manager 
or  agency.  Journalism  graduate,  24 
years  experience  same  paper.  Family 
man.  Cooperative.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1466,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  over 
twenty  years  experience,  middle  aged, 
all  phases,  ABC,  Little  Merchant  Plan 
best  of  references,  personal  interview 
desired,  ten  to  thirty  thousand  class. 
Box  1497,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  and  Display  Manager 
desires  spot  in  Chart  Area  6.  Nine 
years  experience.  Sound  record  of 
building  linage.  Box  1449,  Editor  4k 
Publisher. 


Ieg< 
.  u 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


AD  MANAGER  or  Publisher.  IS  years 
all  phases.  Southerner.  Box  1429,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER-SAL£SMAN  Available 
for  Jacksonville.  Excellent  business 
and  promotion  man.  Must  be  sound 
proposition.  2&  years  experience.  Pres¬ 
ent  position  2’/4  years — earning  $8,500. 
Box  1208,  £lditor  &  Publisher. 


A-1  NEWSPAPER  Ad  Manager,  Pro¬ 
motional  ingenuity,  aggressive.  Proven 
public  relations  ability.  Conirider  any 
area.  Family  man,  mid-forties.  Box 
1430.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  and/or  Classi¬ 
fied  Manager.  15  years  experience : 
age  40 ;  married ;  capable ;  $90-$100. 
^x  1428,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TOP  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
wants  position  as  Director,  Working 
Manager,  or  National  Manager.  20 
years  experience.  Sincere.  Aggressive, 
Tactful,  Poised.  Desires  more  respon¬ 
sibility.  Permanent.  Married,  one  son. 
Age  44.  ^cellent  references.  Prefer 
Chart  Area  12,  9,  4,  5.  Box  1450, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  advertising  man  seeks 
opportunity  on  small  daily,  preferably 
Chart  Areas  3.  4,  or  9.  Will  go  any¬ 
where  for  solid  proposition.  Best  of 
references.  Interested  only  in  perma¬ 
nent  offer.  Box  1446,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  AD  man  de- 
alres  to  work  in  Middle-West  preferably 
in  native  Indiana.  Would  consider  ad 
managership  of  small  daily.  Five  years 
experience.  College  degree.  Would  also 
consider  sports  reporting.  In  advertis¬ 
ing —  handle  display,  national,  servic¬ 
ing.  layout  work.  Eugene  Market, 
1051  S.  Spruce.  Casper.  Wyoming. 

HARD  HITTING  Display  and  special 
edition  man  wants  staff  job  or  willing 
and  able  to  pioneer  new  area.  Any 
Chart  Area.  41  neat — non  drinker — ex¬ 
cellent  reference.  Mel  Murphy  Box 
244,  Santa  Monica,  California. 

SEVEN  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  as 
Top  Flight  Ad  Man  and  Executive 
seeks  change  that  will  offer  further 
advancement  to  a  real  producer. 
Available  at  once  for  personal  inter¬ 
view.  Box  1494,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  salesman, 
20  years  top  producer,  available  May  1 
or  16.  Will  take  summer  or  year 
round.  Managerial  qualifications.  Best 
of  references.  Chart  Area  1.  Box 
1472,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial 

GOOD  GAL  REPORTER  who  is  tired 
of  the  ‘fresh  air  and  freedom  of  the 
Southwest’  wants  job  on  big  daily  In 
Chart  Areas  1-2-6-7-11.  Won  report¬ 
ing  spurs  on  metropolitan  daily  four 
years  ago.  Anxious  to  sharpen  them 
on  bigger  and  better  writing  assign¬ 
ments.  Employed  now.  University 
graduate.  Single.  Age  32.  Box  1111, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

RETURN  to  Sports.  10  years  ex¬ 
perience,  AP,  metropolitan  daily  sports 
editor  smaller  daily.  Seeks  sports  edi¬ 
torship,  sports  writing  job  progressive 
paper.  Single,  31,  Box  1116,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN 

for  metropolitan  daily,  100,000  circu¬ 
lation  up.  Reporter,  rewrite,  copy¬ 
reading,  editing,  quick  on  features, 
make-up,  slotman,  know  back-shop 
operation.  F7ve  years  experience  rang¬ 
ing  from  busy  small-town  daily  to  one 
of  biggest  newspapers  in  country. 
Initiative,  responsibility,  executive  ma¬ 
terial.  Top  references.  26,  college, 
vet,  married.  Box  1114,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

DESK  MAN-NEWS  or  SPORTS.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Willing  worker.  De- 
Iiendable  family  man.  Have  over  20 
years  exi>erience  in  sitorts,  news  and 
telegraph  copy.  Go  anywhere.  Top 
references.  Box  1219,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


NBWSPAPER  UBRARIAN  experi¬ 
enced,  immediately  available,  vet,  ref- 
erenoes.  Box  1231,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER — court  house,  city  hall, 
general  assignment,  ixilice,  court,  re¬ 
write,  camera  experience,  small,  medi¬ 
um  dailies.  Degree.  Box  1239,  ^itor 

A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTING  is  my  specialty ;  handle 
police,  fires,  any  assignment.  Employed 
Western  tabloid.  BA,  LLB.  Box  1233, 

tlditor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  WRITER,— Sports 
editor  small  daily  desires  new  location. 
Young,  B.S.  top  general  news,  art 
background.  Box  1203.  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

STARTING  POSITION  reportorial 
staff  of  progressive  daily-or  other  com¬ 
munity  paper.  Chart  Area  1,  2,  by 

recently  separated  Navy  Officer,  lil^ 
eral  arts  background,  English  degree, 
knowledge  of  writing,  photography 
and  experience  on  collegiate  publica¬ 
tions.  Age  26,  single,  car.  Box  1223, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

STYMIED  reporter  medium-sized  daily 
wants  relocate.  Consider  allied  work. 

Box  1217,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ABLE  NEWSMAN  available  coyer 
United  Nations  or  work  on  foreign 
desk  for  newspaper  agency  radio  or 
TV  newsroom.  15  years  writing  ex¬ 
perience  embraces  books  magazine  fea¬ 
tures  radio  news  editing  UN  report¬ 
ing  and  agency  correspondent  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  Columbia  Grad-MA  vet  fluent 
Russion  know  German.  Box  1343,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN 
10  YEARS  Editor-Reporter-Slotman. 
Rated  executive  material.  Covered  ALL 
Beats  and  Features.  Experienced 
sports,  foreign,  makeup.  Top  refer¬ 
ences  World-Wide.  J-Grad.  Married, 
under  30.  Box  1349,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ 

AMBITIOUS  Writer.  24,  BA,  Army 
Officer,  married.  Desires  editorial  slot 
on  small  weekly,  daily  or  magazine. 
Some  experience  features,  news,  ad¬ 
vertising.  New  York  or  New  England. 
Available  June  1st.  Box  1323,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

AWARD-WINNING  sports  editor, 
married,  33,  now  employed  12,000 
California  daily,  seeks  top  spot  in 
larger  field,  minimum  $125  week. 
Column,  layout,  supervision,  reporting. 
Box  1812,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DO  YOU  NEED  a  copyreader  experi¬ 
enced  in  watching  facts  and  style, 
with  some  initiative,  tempered  by 
deadline  sense?  Box  1311,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EDITOR — Writer  —  Photographer  with 
7  years  experience  from  small  weekly 
to  large  daily  newspapers  seeks  house 
publication  or  other  public  relations 
job.  Box  1886.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HORATIO  ALGER  OFFER— 
After  20  months  on  Southern  a.m.  of 
26,000,  reporter-photographer,  26, 
ne^s  elbow-room  on  any  paper  65.000- 
up.  Know  all  beats,  but  will  start 
low  for  chance  to  work  up.  Write 

Box  1322,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANT  rewrite  or  wire  editor  post 
medium  daily  or  news  editor  small 
daily  west  of  Rockies.  Experienced, 
ambitions.  Will  arrange  interview. 
Box  1320.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

~  ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN 
10  YEARS  Editor-Reporter-Slotman. 
Rated  executive  material.  Covered  ALL 
Beats  and  features.  Experienced  sports, 
foreign,  makeup.  Top  references  World- 
Wide.  J-Grad,  Married,  under  30.  Box 

y34,  F.ditor  A  Publisher^ _ 

AM  RETIRED,  but  want  back  in.  Any 
desk,  dei>artment,  or  beat.  Long  ex¬ 
perience  :  stickler  for  accuracy.  Box 
1416,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BUSINE^  -  FINANCIAL 
MANAGING  EDITOR  of  business  fi¬ 
nancial  publishers  desires  challenging 
position  anywhere.  Also  write  by-line 
column  for  business  weekly.  Author  of 
books  on  securities  and  industry.  Age 
32,  single,  veteran.  Box  1404,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

ANY  EASY  sit-down  job  wanted  by 
tired  old  guy  still  able  to  totter  about. 
Box  1422,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


A.S.N.E.  MEMBERS 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  newsman,  8- 
years  diversified  experience,  seeks  news 
executive  spot  medium  daily.  Aged  30, 
college  grad,  grew  up  in  the  business, 
knows  all  phases  medium  daily  opera¬ 
tion.  Very  strong  on  development  of 
local  coverage.  Write  Box  1414,  Bldi- 
tor  A  Publisher  for  interview  in  D.C. 

during_ASNEjn^ing. _  _ 

CAPABLE  Woman  will  give  up  life¬ 
time  editorship  in  North  for  similar 
midwest,  southwest,  ^x  1439,  Editor 
A  Publ  i  sher. 

EDITORIAL  -  3  years  TV  and  Motion 
Picture  Editor  top  picture  magazine, 

2  years  staff  of  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper.  Experience  in  publicity,  copy- 
writing.  Desire  'TV  or  picture  maga- 

zine.  ^x  1406,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Texan  wants  to  han¬ 
dle  features,  rewrites,  editorials  on 
newspaper,  magazine,  trade  paper. 
Know  make-up.  Mild  climate.  Present 
job  5  years  making  $100.  Box  1427, 
ilditor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

FAST,  Accurate.  Experience  all  phases 
desk,  all  beats  reporting.  Employed. 
Married,  82,  veteran.  Desk  job  in  West 
desired.  Box  1426i,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FEMME  Journalism  major  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  beginning  in  June.  Can  write, 
read  copy,  type,  steno.  Any  area,  sal¬ 
ary  secondary.  Can  Interview  in  New 
York.  Box  1406,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 
FLORIDA  JOB  wanted  by  prize  win¬ 
ning  sports  writer.  Box  1418,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  award  winner,  don’t 
write  unless  you  demand  the  best.  Box 

1417,  Edito^'  A  Publisher. _ 

WON’T  someone  give  ^ginning  female 
reporter  a  chance  on  publication  any 
size,  anywhere?  Peppy  yet  responsible. 
J-schcol  honor  grad.  Box  1430,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _  _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  well-known 
daily  in  80,000  class  seeks  larger  field  ; 
16  years  previous  good  experience  on 
famous  paper ;  48 ;  health,  habits  ex- 
cellent.  Box  1438,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPERMAN,  ^itor,  foreign 
and  local  reporter,  copy  desk,  staff 
supervisor  wants  a  change.  Employed 
with  no  room  to  grow.  Can  offer  en¬ 
thusiasm  combined  with  experience, 
hard  work  to  Public  Relations,  news¬ 
paper  or  radio  station.  Mature  (42), 
knowledge  of  Europe,  good  educational 
background.  Box  1407,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEXT  S’TEP  UP 

EDITOR- WRITkR,  all-around  desk 
man,  4  years  experience,  seek.«  perman¬ 
ent  spot  medium  or  large  p.m.  daily. 
Will  relocate.  Box  1432,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPOR’fER-RESEARCniER.  Yo'Uiii 
woman,  excellent  experience  with  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  daily  newspaper  and 
congressional  news  service.  Seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  comparable  organi7.ation. 
Box  1411,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


REPORTER-REWRITE 

3  years  all-around  man,  reporting,  is 
write,  layout,  makeup  on  New 
City  metropolitan  and  community  ps 
pers.  Elditor  own  New  York  City  coa. 
munity  papers.  Good  writer  straig^ 
news  and  bright  features.  Seeks  iss 
dium-large  daily  Chart  Areas  l-2-8,t 
25;  B.A.  ;  married;.  Box  1412.  Edita 
A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  currently  one  insi 
staff,  seeks  permanent  job  on  pa 
over  20,000  circulation.  Prefer  Ch 
Area  6i,  borderline  areas.  10  years  i 
Iierience  all  phases,  sports.  Marrii 
Available  after  June  1.  Box  1428,  E 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR,  38.  seeks  job 
Sunday,  Feature,  CTity  or  managi 
editor  on  daily.  Box  1451,  Elditor 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Reporter  for  E'lona 
community  newspaper.  Give  full  ip 
'ormation,  including  salary  needs 
lox  1481,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


lENERAL  REPORTER,  male,  young 
imited  experience  for  upstate  NewJ 
fork  afternoon  daily.  Give  outline  dl 
duration,  experience,  draft  statnal 
ivailability  date,  salary  requiremental 
lox  1459,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 1 


WEJEKLY  Book  column  by  establiih 
reviewer  FTIEE  for  six  months,  1 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers.  No  A 
ligation  to  continue  thereafter.  B« 
1409,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

ALL  BEATS,  feature,  bureau,  sop 
photography.  18  months  medium  Mil 
west  daily,  editor  N.  Y.  weekly  I 
years.  Looking  for  any  opening  Ch« 
Area  2.  J-Grad.  single,  24,  draft  o 
empt.  Box  1484,  Editor  A  Publishe 

BEGINNING  Reporter.  NortheaS 
Little  experience,  plenty  of  ambitka 
ability.  28,  Vet,  English  Major.  Bs 

1486.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CHILD-CARE  WRITER — Experience! 
Do  articles,  column,  consultant  fs 
magazine.  Box  1602,  Editor  A 
lisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 

COPYBEADEB.  34.  6  years  on  dailies, 
^ifree.  Want  dayside  copy  desk  or 
vlTC  ^itor  job,  but  will  report.  Go 
iiywbere.  Now  on  copy  desk  of  the 
NtihTille  Tennessean.  Available  April 
II,  M.  C.  Casle.  3208,  18th  Ave.  S., 
Msihville-  Tennessee. _ 

CUB  Sports  reporter ;  B.S.  Decree. 

17  years  old;  married;  mid-west.  Box 
14(1  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DESK  JOB — Night  editor,  28,  metro- 
poUtan  daily  seeks  desk  job  on  larKe 
or  medium  APTEBNOON  daily.  On 
wire,  copy  desks  5  years.  Sharp  on 
nows  judement,  editing,  makeup.  J- 
Grad,  married.  Box  1476,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

DBAFTEE^  it,  single,  now  in  Far 
East,  seeks  fast,  lively  reporting  or 
desk  job  upon  discharge  in  June. 
J-grsd,  3  years  midwest  experience. 

Box  1448,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  10  years  ex- 
perience.  award  winner,  can  produce 
provocative,  balanced  page;  local  angles 
stressed.  Employed.  Box  1461,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  34.  PhD.  4  I 
years  direct  exiwrience.  Can  guaran- 
eagerly  read  page, 
etrating  edits  with  punch  and 
style,  tailored  to  your  community.  Box 
1490.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 
Trained  in  all  editorial  departments. 
Worked  for  7  years  on  midwestem 
paper,  50,000  circulation.  Wish  to 
change  to  spot  with  opportunity  to 
move  into  desk  or  editors  position. 
Married.  Age  36.  Missouri  Gradu¬ 
ate.  Covered  beats  from  sports  to 
polities.  Feature  writer  and  can  use 
camera.  Write  Box  1477.  Editor  A 
Pablisher, _ 

EXPERIENCED  (12  Years)  newspa¬ 
perman  specially  suited  industry  public 
relations,  news  bureaus.  (College  grad. 
32,  married,  employed.  Favor  lowa- 
Illinois.  Box  1460.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
XPERIENCED,  young,  J-grad  avail- 
Me  now  for  general  retmrting  in 
Chart  Area  8  or  9.  Box  47,  Arkansas 
City,  Kansas. 

FARM  EDITOR,  writer,  consultant. 
Midwest  farm  reared.  Ag  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  5  years  in  present  post.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  features,  public  relations, 
farm  outlook,  speaking,  photography. 
Veteran,  28,  married.  Desire  position 
where  experience  and  ability  needed. 
Box  1446,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FOUR  YEARS  experience  western 
dailies  want  job  with  future.  Chart 
Area  1,  2,  after  June  1,  photo  sports, 
features,  all  news,  BA,  28.  draft-proof, 
will  travel.  Box  1467,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

I^E  ECONOMICS  ^writer  with 
liberal  foods,  newspaper  and  public 
relations  experience  seeks  free  lance 
writing  assignments.  Write  Box  1474. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

LIKE  being  biggish  potato  in  medi- 
m-siie  bag — metropolitan  anonymity 
oesnt  appeal.  All-round  expi’rience 
reporting,  features,  desk,  16,000-20.000 
ally.  Femme  spud  seeks  new  bag 
nywhere.  Box  1493.  Editor  A  Pub- 
isher. 

TELLIGENT  daily  newspaperman 
ith  business  acumen  and  18  years 
tperienoe  in  6  states  wants  job  in 
East.  EBERLECO.  1845  Zarker,  Har- 
ntburg,  Pennsylvania. 

JOURNALISM  beginner  desires  work 
m  radio,  newspaper,  or  magaxine  in 
FMrt  area  6.  7.  or  8.  4  years  col- 

with  last  2  in  Journalism;  age 
«.  married ;  2  years  military  service 
rempleted  with  last  19  months  In 
Counter  Intelligence  Corps.  No  ex¬ 
perience  but  willing  to  work  bard. 
^Uct  Wm.  L.  Finnerty,  5462  N. 
“opkins  St..  Milwaukee  16,  Wisconsin. 

SaNAGING  EDITOR  ^f  weekly, 
former  city  editor  of  daily,  exiierieneed 
>0  all  phases  of  publishing,  photogra¬ 
phy,  advertising,  public  relations,  re¬ 
taming  East,  seeks  iiosition  Chart 
Areaa  1  or  2.  Contact  Editor,  San 
Ronuel  Miner,  San  Manuel,  Arixona. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


GIRL,  22,  formerly  with  New  York 
trade  paiier,  wants  newspaper  job 
anywhere.  College  grad.  Box  1475, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MAN  AND  WIFE  Team,  solid  experi¬ 
ence,  prefer  Midwest.  Also  man  with 
18  years  newspaper  work  at  29  (Hon¬ 
est  I)  We  supply  them  all,  beginners, 
to  ^itor-managers.  Birch  Personnel. 
The  National  Newspaper  Service,  69 
E.  Madison,  Chicago.  Illinois. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  8  years  9000  daily, 
M.A.  political  science,  seeks  step  up. 
editorial,  news,  prefer  West.  Refer- 
ences.  Box  1464,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER,  8  months  experience 
monthly  and  weekly.  Seeks  sj;>ot  on 
small  to  medium  daily.  28.  married, 
can  relocate.  Will  send  resume,  clip¬ 
pings.  Box  1496,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
TRAINED  MAN,  29.  5>^  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  Kentucky  dailies ;  City 
Hall  Reporter,  desk  man,  editorial 
writer,  political  writer;  AB  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  MA  in  Political  Science:  seek¬ 
ing  spot  with  dally  in  State  Capital 
or  city  over  100,000 ;  prefer  Midwest. 

I  Details.  Box  1468.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
VERSATILE  newsman.  10  years  ^ 
desk,  reporting,  seeks  job.  Box  1491, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

VERSATILE,  .36.  Former  minister. 
Experienced  writing,  photography. 
Public  Relations.  Some  radio-TV. 
Anywhere.  Box  1463,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mechanical 

PRESSMAN — Stereotyper.  Married  30. 
12  years  experience.  Rheumatic  child 
necessitates  moving  to  the  southwest. 
Familiar  with  Scott,  Hoe,  Goes,  and 
Duplex  tubular  presses.  Hand  and 
pony  casting.  Best  production  and 
printing  results  guaranteed.  Box 
1814,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

For  A  0>mpetent 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
See  Ad  Under  Administrative 
Box  1413 

Photography 

PHOTCXIRAPHER — 2  years  metropoli¬ 
tan  experience  in  sports,  feature,  spot. 
Operate  Fairchild.  Young  married, 
ambitious.  Have  camera — will  travel. 

Box  1122,  ^itor  A  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  36,  news.  Fair- 
child,  commercial  military  experience. 
Relocate  anywhere.  Daily  preferred. 
Have  car.  Box  1851,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher, _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  10  years  news, 
commercial.  Know  wirephoto.  Fair- 
child,  Age  34,  married.  Available  May 
1st.  Best  references  from  present  em¬ 
ployer.  Box  1469.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Promotion  Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Director  of 
state  professional  association  wants  to 
relocate.  Background  includes  4  years 
public  relations  for  major  railroad,  18 
months  present  position,  radio  promo¬ 
tion  and  news  while  attending  col¬ 
lege.  Married  (1  son).  Active  mem¬ 
ber  P.R.S.A.  Age  25.  Box  1827,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

I’VE  GOT  what  it  takes  to  be  a  top- 
notch  public  relations  and  promotion 
man.  Have  you  got  the  spot?  Write 
Box  1471,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PROMOTION 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

of  one  of  New  England’s 
larger  newspapers  desires  posi¬ 
tion  with  East  Coast  publica¬ 
tion.  Previous  experience  on 
New  York  daily.  Age  86. 
Enough  sales  inventive,  in¬ 
genuity  to  increase  your  adver¬ 
tising  revenue,  but  not  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Edition  Merchant.  Mar¬ 
ried,  2  children.  Excellent 
references  including  present 
employer. 

(Can  Interview  at 
A.N.P.A.  Convention.) 

Box  1482,  Editor  A  Publisher 


Here’s 
Talent ! ! ! 


We  have  SKILLED,  EXPERIENCED 
newspaper  people,  men  and 
women  training  and  know-how, 
available  for  newspaper  jobs 
now  .  .  .  Among  others: — 

EDITORIAL 

Library  Workers 
Artists 

Photographers 

Reporters 

Rewritemen 

Copy  Readers 

Wire,  Make-up  Editors 

Assistant  City  Editors 

Obituary  Editor 

Copy  Boys,  Editorial  Assistants 

A  D  VERTISIN6,  COMMERCIA  L 

Secretaries,  Stenographers 
Telephone  Operators 
Clerks 
Bookkeepers 
Advertising  Salesmen 
Addressograph  Operator 
Production  Managers 
Commercial  Artist 
Publication  Deskmen 
Assistant  Credit  Manager 
Porter,  Elevator  Operator 
Home  Delivery  Men 

If  you  have  an  opening — if  you  need 
the  skilled  services  of  people  like  these 
— write,  wire  or  telephone — 

PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

Former  Brooklyn 
Eagle  Employees 

133  West  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y.  JU  2-0530 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Elaboration  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers’ 
theme  discussed  here  last  week 
— the  necessity  for  increased 
consumption  to  meet  increased 
production — appears  in  the 
Winter  issue  of  Journalism 
Quarterly.  Royal  H.  Ray,  head 
of  the  department  of  advertis¬ 
ing  at  Florida  State  University, 
is  author  of  an  article  “Adver¬ 
tising  and  Elconomic  Support: 
1955-1975”  which — further  ex¬ 
plains  the  opportunity  and  chal¬ 
lenge  for  advertising  in  the 
future. 

“Forecasts  indicate  that  our 
population  will  increase  from 
20  to  40%  by  1975  and  our  na¬ 
tional  income  will  at  least  be 
double  compared  with  1950,” 
Mr.  Ray  said.  “Family  forma¬ 
tion  rate  will  increase  through 
an  unprecedented  marriage 
boom.  Older  people  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  larger  proportion  of 
our  economy  than  ever  before, 
but  they  will  have  greater  pur¬ 
chasing  power  through  pensions 
and  Social  Security. 

“There  will  be  additional  mil¬ 
lions  of  teen-agers  who  will  in¬ 
crease  our  food  consumption  by 
millions  of  dollars.  They  will 
need  millions  more  for  shoes, 
clothing,  soft  drinks,  sports 
equipment,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  books  and  educational 
facilities. 

“Analysis  of  our  future  econ¬ 
omy  indicates  boundless  hori¬ 
zons  if  only  our  past  expansion 
rate  continues.  Advertising  will 
be  needed  in  increasing  amounts 
to  tell  our  millions  of  people 
about  countless  new  products 
and  services,”  Mr.  Ray  noted. 

*  «  id 

However,  advertising  will 
have  to  be  improved  and  man¬ 
agement  will  have  to  give  it 
more  attention,  the  author 
states.  This  is  right  in  line  with 
the  ANA  projects  now  under 
way.  Some  practitioners  may 
not  agree  with  his  criticism  of 
present  copy  techniques,  but 
basically  his  comments  make 
sense  to  us  when  he  states: 

“Without  being  too  facetious 
it  can  be  said  that  those  em¬ 
ploying  advertising  need  to 
place  more  emphasis  on  prod¬ 
uct  information  and  less  em¬ 
phasis  on  a  beautiful  girl.  She 
should  not  be  eliminated,  how¬ 
ever,  because  she  can  provide  a 
powerful  selling  emphasis  when 

properly  employed. 


“Consumers,  quite  under¬ 
standably,  are  growing  indif¬ 
ferent,  if  not  resentful,  of 
cliches  and  exaggerations,  typ¬ 
ical  of  which  are  ‘the  best  buy 
in  town,’  the  ‘world’s  greatest 
car,’  and  ‘you  get  a  lot  out  of 
X  stockings  because  we  put  a 
lot  in  them.’  Such  statements 
are  harmless  for  the  most  part, 
but  tell  the  consumer  nothing 
of  importance,  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  they  sell  merchandise. 

“Product  information  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  consumer  will 
need  to  be  used  by  advertisers 
to  a  .greater  extent  between 
1955-1975  if  advertising  is  to 
exert  the  degree  of  selling  im¬ 
pact  necessary  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  extended  to  the  instru¬ 
ment  by  self-service  and  other 
equally  challenging  develop¬ 
ments  which  are  likely  to  mate¬ 
rialize.  Customers  eventually 
are  going  to  rebel  against  such 
current  practices  as  adver¬ 
tisers  stating  that  they  have  all 
sizes  and  colors  when  actually 
they  do  not. 

“It’s  smart  to  be  ethical  and 
to  tell  the  truth  about  your 
product — a  point  of  view  that 
many  advertisers  are  going  to 
have  to  learn  the  hard  way.  The 
American  consumer,  although 
he  sometimes  appears  indif¬ 
ferent,  will  not  stand  for  care¬ 
less,  poorly  prepared  advertising 
indefinitely.  Management  will 
need  to  give  advertising  greater 
attention  in  the  future;  the  day 
of  the  novice  or  unscrupulous 
person  in  advertising  activity 
will  end  sooner  than  many  sup¬ 
pose.  He  will  be  out  of  a  job 
because  the  American  consumer 
will  shop  across  the  street  with 
his  competitor  who  is  doing 
honest  promotion.” 

♦  •  * 

Mr.  Ray  reports  that  the  ratio 
of  advertising  expenditures  to 
national  income  went  from  4% 
in  1921-’22  to  1.5%  during  ’43- 
’44.  For  the  20-year  period  prior 
to  World  War  II  this  ratio  aver¬ 
aged  approximately  3.4%.  Since 
the  war  it  has  risen  to  2.5% 
during  1953. 

He  says  “the  4-A  after  an 
extensive  s^udy  predicted  (1954) 
that  the  ratio  of  advertising 
expenditures  to  national  income 
would  return  to  pre-war  levels. 
This  prediction,  if  accurate, 
would  suggest  a  ratio  of  ap¬ 
proximately  3%.” 

(Continued  on  page  72) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

April  11-15 — American  Press  Institute,  newspaper  promotion  lein. 
inar,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  i 

April  14-16— Press  Photography  Short  Course,  University  of  Norik  i 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

April  14-16— North  Dakota  Press  Association,  annual  conventio*. 
Dickinson,  N.  D. 

April  14-16— Iowa  Press  Association,  annual  meeting. 

April  15— Kansas  Press  Association,  fourth  district  editors  meeting. 
Junction  City,  Kans. 

April  15-16 — Panhandle  Press  Association,  46th  annual  conventios. 
Herring  Hotel,  Amarillo,  Texas. 

April  15-16 — Georgia  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Spring 
meeting.  Hotel  De  Soto,  Savannah,  Ga. 

April  15-16— Virginia  Press  Association,  Old  Dominion  Advertising' 
Conference,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

April  16 — Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Association,  Claypod 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

April  17-19 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Firvance  Of¬ 
ficers,  national  spring  conference,  Sheraton-Gibson  Hotel,  Cincin- 
nati,  O. 

April  17-19 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers’  Association. 
Spring  meeting,  Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

April  17-19— Oh  io  Circulation  Managers  Association,  spring  meat- 1 
ing,  Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

April  18-20 — Canadian  Press  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  i 
Toronto,  Ont. 

April  21 — Education  Writers  Association,  seventh  annual  award) 
luncheon.  Hotel  Woodner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  21-22 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,, 
annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

April  21-23 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  annuil 
meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  21-23 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  37)k 
annual  meeting,  Boca  Raton  Hotel,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

April  22-23 — South  Texas  Press  Association  convention,  Gunte  . 
Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

April  24— Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Spring  News  Clinic,  Bill-* 
more  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

April  25— Associated  Press,  annual  meeting,  Waldorf-Astorii 
Hotel,  New  York. 

April  25-28— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  conven¬ 
tion,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

April  28-30 — Greater  Weeklies  Associates,  spring  conference 
Hotel  Governor  Clinton,  New  York  City. 

May  1-2— Short  course  on  newspaper  circulation.  State  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

May  2-4 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
spring  meeting.  Hotel  Sheraton  Ten  Eyck,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

May  3-6— Association  of  Canadian  Advertisers,  annual  meeting 
Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

May  4— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  spring 
meeting,  Virginian  Hotel,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

May  7 — International  Advertising  Convention,  seventh  annual, 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City. 
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Can  You  Keyboard  These  Heads 
From  Your  Main  Magazines? 


You  con  on  a 
RANGEMASTER 
LINOTYPE! 


These  sample  news  heads  were  keyboarded  directly  from  the 
main  magazines  of  a  Rangemaster  Model  35  Linotype,  thus 
eliminating  slow,  costly  hand  setting. 

No  side  magazines  were  needed  because  this  modern  Lino¬ 
type  mixer  sets  through  normal  36-  and  condensed  48-pt. 
sizes -a  main  magazine  capacity  unequalled  by  any  other 
mixer!  Rapid  alternation  between  head  sizes  takes  only  a 
touch  on  the  mixer  lever. 

With  the  Rangemaster  Model  36,  range  is  extended  through 
60  pt.,  and  matrices  from  auxiliaries  can  be  readily  alter¬ 
nated  with  those  from  the  main  magazines. 

Rangemaster  Models  33  and  34  set  the  same  large  sizes  re¬ 
spectively,  but  do  not  mix. 

These  modern  Rangemasters  bring  you  unmatched  type 
range  and  operating  efficiency  for  setting  your  heads  and 
advertising  display.  Your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  will 
be  glad  to  show  you  the  many  ways  you  can  save  with  Range- 
master  Linotypes. 


HYDRAQUADDERS  ARE 
^'MAINTENANCE  FREE'' 

Willmott  Lewis,  Jr.,  Production  Man¬ 
ager  of  The  Evening  Star  and  The  Sun¬ 
day  Star,  Washington,  D.  C.,  states  their 
seven  Hydraquadders  “have  given  us 
very  satisfactory  service . . .  very  easy  to 
operate,  and,  so  far,  maintenance  free.” 

See  how  Linotype’s  new  Hydraquadder 
can  cut  your  costs. 

8#t  in  Kimfftppe  Cnrnna  and  Spartan  famHiaa 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


LINOTYPE 


Aganci**:  Atlanta,  Bostan,  Chicago,  CUvaland,  Dallas,  los  Angelas,  New  York,  Son  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 
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Carl  J.  Keiths  Monbger,' 
KrogtT  s  1  iuiiai)aLK)lis  hramh 


.  .  .  Kroger’s  places  about  half 

their  advertising  in  the  Times 


With  19  Indianapolis  supermarkets,  Kroger’s  is  a  dominant  factor  in 
Marion  Coimty  retail  food  sales.  In  1954,  Kroger  placed  319,661  lines  of  advertising  in 

The  TIMES.  This  was  over  half  of  its  total  Indianapolis  newspaper  linage. 


Kroger’s  Super  Market 
serving  Broadripple, 
a  suburb  of  Indianapolis 


In  Indianapolis,  it’s  important  that  a  food  manufacturer  have  his  products  on  Kroger’s 

shelves  for  fast,  sure  sales.  It’s  just  as  important  to  promote  those  products  in  the  same 
newspaper  Kroger  depends  on  to  bring  customers  in  day  after  day. 


The  Indianapolis  Times 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NIWYOKK.WerM.r««*sra««Tk*  Son  COLUMBUS . CMzm 

dlVKAND . Preu  aNONNATI . Poll 

nnSBUROH . Prou  KBNTUCKY . Poll 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Nawi  Cevmgton  odHion,  CIncUtooM  Poll 

INMANAFOUS . niMi  KNOXVHJJ . Nowi-SooHool 

Oeaerel  ABvertMag  Deawtaniit,  SM  Fork  Avene#.  New  Yerk  City 


DBIViR  .  .  .  Kockr  Movwein  No»t 

BIRMINONAM . PoilHoroU 

MIMFHtS . Prau-Scinitor 

MIMFHIS ....  CoamwrcW  Appool 
WASMNOTON . Nom 
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Prom 


IVANSVIUI.  ... 

HOUSTON  ..... 

FORT  WORTH  ... 
ALRUQUIRQUI  .  . 
ilPASO . HwoM-Pe# 


